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THE BUDGET AS IT IS, 



AS IT MIGHT BE. 



11 HE necessity of a radical reform in our financial economy, and of a 
sweeping reduction in the public expenditure, is becoming every 
day more and more apparent. 

The adherents of the old system may affect to jeer at those innovators 
who, like Mr. Cobden, advocate a wholesale cutting down of the public 
establishments, but the attempt to stem the torrent is vain. Each day 
biings new converts to the doctrines of these apostles of reti*enchment, 
and each discussion tends to give strength to their opinions ; unity and 
organization to their proceedings. 

Time was when the partisans of free trade were sneered at in the same 
way, and it was said, " How can we do away with protecting duties when 
other nations maintain them ? ** But the conviction got abroad that this 
reciprocity of injury was needless and impolitic ; and men of eminence at 
last dared to say, that if other nations chose to adopt a suicidal course, it 
was no reason why we should do the same. 

The same conviction is making its way with respect to warlike 
establishments ; and though the day may not yet have arrived for giving 
it the same practical application that it has received with respect to 
commercial regulations, yet it must be evident to all who watch the signs 
of the times that the moment is fast approaching when this opinion will 
become general, and will be acted upon by the ruling powers of the nation, — 
and let that once be done, we would venture to prophesy that the alarmists 
of the present day, who are ready to predict the ruin of the country if a 
single man were taken from the military or naval forces, would accom- 
modate themselves to an extensive reduction of those establishments as 
speedily as did the protectionists, till roused anew by the late agitation, 
to the repeal of the corn laws, from which they too foretold ruin as certain 
and as imminent. 

What would be thought of a private individual who was exceeding his 
income every year, and conceived he was making a very great concession 
by saying to those who upbraided him with his prodigality — " I will put 
my carriage and four on a more economical footing. I will give my 
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horses less corn, and I will have but one footman behind instead of two, • 
but the carriage itself I cannot think of putting down ?" 

Now the English ministry and its adherents have, to the present daj, 
been arguing Hke such an individual. They say, * We are quite ready, 
if possible^ to repair all our ships in twp dockyards instead of three j we 
will give the naval officers a fillip ia order that they may be more active. 
We will reduce some salaries and unite some offices under the same person ; 
but, for heaven's sake! don't ask us to impair the efficiency of the public 
establishments as they now stand." 

It is true Government has reduced the naval and military forces this 
last year, but they have done so because they were compelled to that 
step from the actuid deficiency of the revenue, and the refusal of ttt^ 
House of Commons to listen to an increase of the income-tax. This 
very exception, under the particular circumstances in which it occurred, 
strengthens the argument that ministers are always doing the same thing 
as the prodigal individual in the case we have been supposing. 

Now, we partisans of economy say to the private individual, — " You 
must not be content with keeping your carriage at a less cost, but you 
must put it down altogether :" and we say to Govermnent, " You must 
not stop at little savings in the keeping up of the present army and navy, 
but you must make wholesale reductions in the number of men, till you 
arrive at a figure of expenditure consistent with the state of the public 
lACome and the national burdens," 

" But," say the acolytes of the ^tatu quo party, " We must maintain 
the army and navy at their present force, or we shall not be in a condi- 
tion to attack an enemy, or even to resist him if we are invaded," 

Now, granted for a moment that it is fair and honourable in a nation 
to do that which would be reprehensible in a private individual ; granted 
that you have a right to push taxation to its utmost limits, to resort from 
time to time to loans, and to eat up the capital of the country by degrees 
in unproductive occupations. 

Granted all this, and yet it cannot be denied that you are incurring 
a certain and continual inconvenience for the sake of warding off m 
uncertain and entirely prospective evil. 

We Englishmen blame the continental nations of Europe, and very 
justly too, for their system of passports; and we say, that even if it be 
admitted that a few evil-doers are secured, through its agency, who would 
otherwise escape, the uncertain advantage accruing from tUs, cannot be 
set in the balance against the certain disadvantage of a restriction which 
weighs heavily npon a m^ority of the population. In other words, that 
the sum of evil entailed by the measure is much greater thm the 3um 
pf evil prevented. 

In order to see how far this argument may be applied tp the c^e 
under discussion^ lot us endeavour to appreciate the evils occasioned, and 
tbeprobable evils >f wrded off by the jpresent system of ej^penditure. 

"riiere are on the Continent a number of secondary states who have 
not, like uSt » SOa frOPtior and » navy to protect them, nor an army of 
nearly ft hundred thousand men, and who are lying almost defenceless 
in the immediate neighbourhood of powerful nations. Yet we do not 
find that a single second, or third-rate state, h^s been invaded for the 
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pur|H>ses cf conquest since the year 1815. Belgium and Holland have 
existed undisturbed by the side of Franoe and Prussia i Switiwland 
between France and Austria i and even the Italian States have been fi*ee 
from any attacks, but those made in behoof of the auth(»ities themselves 
of those States. 

If the more powerM continental nations have abstained &om all 
inro(|ds upon their feeble neighbours, which appear such an easy prey, 
how much less would they be disposed to try the hazardous adventure d 
invading a country unapproachable but by water^ and containing a popu-' 
lation of s^ven-and-twenty millions ? 

Here, tbep^ is the contingent evU to be warded off, At pesent let us 
examine the obtain evil entailed. 

gince the peace of 181{f wq have spent in the national defences alone*- 



Yw8. 


Nftvy. 


Army. Or^aance. 


Totals, 




£ 


4 


£ 


£ 


1817.. .. 


6,473,063 


9,718,066 


1,417,648 


17,608,777 


1818 .. ., 


6,621,714 


7,785,979 


1,247,197 


16,664,890 


1819.. .. 


6,395,663 


8,998,037 


1,243,6.^9 


16,637,229 


1820.. .. 


6,387,799 


8,944,814 


1,0.92,292 


16,424.905 


1821 .. .. 


6,107,880 


9,138,845 


1,183,727 


16,429,853 


1822,, ,, 


5.042,642 


7,698,974 


1,007,821 


13,749,437 


1823., ., 


5,613,161 


7,351,992 


1,3G4,328 


14,329,471 


1824 ,, ., 


6,161,818 


7,573,026 


1,407,308 


15,142,152 


1826 .. .. 


5,849,119 


7,579,631 


1,567,087 


14,995,837 


1826.. .. 


6,540,634 


8,297,361 


1,869,606 


16,707,601 


1827.. ., 


6,444,727 


7,876,682 


1,914,403 


16,236,812 


1828.. .. 


5,667,970 


8,084,043 


1,446,972 


15,198,985 


1829 .. ,. 


5,902,339 


7,709,372 
6,991,163 


1,569,150 


15,180,861 


1830., ., 


5,309,606 


1,613,908 


13,914,677 


1831 .. ,. 


5,689,859 


7,216,293 


1,472,944 


14,379,096 


1832.. .. 


4,882,835 


7,129,874 


1,792,317 


13,805,026 


1833 .. 


4,360,235 


6,590,062 


1,314,806 


12,266,103 


1834 .. 


4,503,909 


6,493,925 


1,068,223 


12.066,057 


1835.. .. 


4,099,430 


6,406,143 


1,151,914 


11,667,487 


1836.. .. 


4,205,726 


6,473,183 


1.434,059 


12,112,968 


1^37.. M 


4,750,658 


6,521,716 


1,444,623 


12,716,897 


1838.. ., 


4,520,428 


6,815,641 


1,3^1. r^i 


12,720,750 


1839,. .. 


5,490,204 


6,542,662 


1,951,210 


13,984,076 


1840.. ,. 


5,597,511 


6,890,267 


1,631,640 


14,119,418 


1841 .. .. 


6,489,074 


6,418,422 


1,815,132 


14,722,628 


1842., .. 


6,640,163 


6,987,921 


2,174,673 


14,802,757 


1843.. .. 


6,606,067 


6,997,156 


1,910,704 


14,613,917 


1844,. .. 


6,858,219 


6,178,714 


1,924,311 


13,961,244 


1845,, ., 


6,809,872 


6,744,589 


2,109,707 


15,664,168 


1846,. .. 


7,803,464 
7,747,156 


6,699,699 


2,361,534 


16,864,69? 
17,340,096 


1847,. .. 


6,913,816 


2,679,124 


1848.. .. 


7,764,020 


7,037,795 


2,801,760 


17,603,576 


£ 


188,236,236 


232,805,i63 


52,368,348 


473.410,446 



In 1792 the expenditure was, for the Navy, £g,749,698 j Army, 
£9,511,609; Ordnance, £468,«80 j total, £5,719,827. 
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Now admitting, for argument's sake, the very questionable hypothesis 
that the conquest of the Cape of Good Hope, of the Ionian Islands, and 
other possessions — ^that the settlement at New Zealand, and the various 
Colonies established since 1792, were politic and judicious, we will allow 
a million and a half excess over that year's expenditure . on account of 
the new acquisitions, and of the pensions and half-pay that the increase 
of the forces during the war had entailed, which would make a total of 
£7,219,827 ; and this sum multiplied by 32, the number of years &om 
1817 to 1849, makes £231,034,464, being £242,37^,982 less than the 
actual amount expended during those years. 

Again, the average annual expenditure of the 32 years for these three 
branches of the public service was £14,794,076. Now, if £7,219,827 
only had been spent, there would have been a yearly saving of 
£7,574,249, which being applied to the reduction of the national debt, 
supposing the accumulation to have taken place at the rate of 3^ per 
cent per annum, would have redeemed upwards of £450,000,000 
sterling, or £500,000,000 of 3 per cent stock even if purchased at 90, 
and less than ten years would hiave sufficed to pay off the remainder. 

The evil entailed is, then, the entire loss of more than four hundred 
millions ; the evil to be avoided, the most improbable, and next to impos- 
sible chance of a hostile incursion. 

When Louis the XIV. had bombarded Algiers, it is said the Dey 
enquired how much the expedition had cost, and on hearing the amount, 
exclaimed, " Why, for half the money I would have bombarded the town 
myself !" Might we not say in the same strain, " For half the money 
the national defences have cost since the peace we would have burnt 
Woolwich and Sheemess, nay given up London itself to pillage, so far as 
the cost of reinstating the property destroyed is concerned." The money 
that might have been saved, would, as shown above, have paid off the 
greatest part of the national debt, and England would be now, or at all 
events, in a few years time, the least taxed country in Europe. 

But what if the means are after all inadequate, nay, contrary to the 
end in view ; what if the sacrifice be worse than gratuitous, and if it 
increase the danger instead of guarding against it ? 

However paradoxical the proposition may appear, that an increase in 
the numericid force of the army and navy renders the nation less fit for war, 
it is nevertheless borne out by logical deductions and by past experience. 
Let us take for example the year 1792, which has been proposed above as 
a model worthy of imitation, and then consider the years 1793 and 1794, 
which followed. Those who are as fully convinced as ourselves that the 
country, despite its immensely augmented population, would be now 
unable to enter into such a gigantic contest, and send forth, on so short a 
notice, such enormous armaments as it did in those years, will find that 
the proposition is not so irrational as it might at the first blush appear, 
and will, perhaps, be disposed to listen to the arguments that may be 
adduced in its favour. 

It is not going to be denied that if the warlike establishments of the 
country were upon the warfootingy their increased force would bring with 
it increased security ; neither is it to be denied that, ceteris paribus, it is 
better, with a view to drfence or aggression, to have a hundred thousand 
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soldiers than to have ten. But neither of these conditions exist^-neither 
the war footing^ nor the ceteris paribus. 

Every one who has studied the military part of historical events is 
aware that the largest peace establishment does not, and cannot preclude 
the necessity for heavy expenses on the breaking out of a war. If even 
the forces are not to be increased, there are transports t^ be effected, 
camps to be established, extra wear and tear of stores of all sorts, augmented 
consumption of ammunition, and a thousand other incidental causes of 
expense. The question then becomes inevitably a financial one, and that 
country is in the best condition to go to war whose money resources are 
the greatest. With a full exchequer everything may be procured, and above 
all, men ; with an empty one there are neither men, nor stores, nor ships 
to be had, and the means already in hand become unavailable from the 
want of resources to call them into action, and to give them the requisite 
extension. 

The history of the last sixty years furnishes us with abundant proofs 
of this fact. 

The first and most striking instance is that of the years 1792 and 1793, 
above quoted. On the 1st January, 1793, we had 18,739 seamen and 
marines ; and on the 3 1st December, of the same year,. 76,565 1* 

Now, though the possibility of raising a loan, even at the present 
moment, for a temporary purpose is not to be doubted ; yet it is very 
much to be doubted whether, for any purpose, but that of repelling an 
invasion, it would be possible between this and twelve months, either by 
loans or by taxes, to raise sufficient to bring our naval force to the same 
pitch, taith the prospect such as existed in 1793, of having to make similar 
sacrifices during an indeterminate series of years. 

If our ancestors had been as improvident as ourselves, and had kept 
up a force of forty thousand seamen, and a hundred thousand soldiers, 
from the close of the American war, till the year 1792, instead of hus- 
banding their resources, they too would have been unable to go to war. 

The next instance that occurs is in the period from 1839 to 1840. 
We were then, through the improvidencey as it is called by some of Sir 
Bobert Feel's government, in a tolerably fair financial position ; and from 
that circumstance we were enabled to bring such forces as we had into 
vigorous action. The French government, on the other hand, had been 
squandering the public money with the utmost profusion ; and the con- 
sequence was, that in spite of the material means already prepared, and 
of the warlike disposition evinced by a very numerous and powerful 
party, they were unable to go beyond vain threats. 

Let it not be inferred, however, from this eulogium of the economy of 
1792 and 1835, that we would speak in the same laudatory strain of the 
use made in following years of the resources which that economy had 
procured. If retrenchment were necessarily followed by insane wars, 
Hke that against the French Republic, or by barbarous and impolitic 
expeditions like that in Syria, we should then cease to advocate it, and 
would rather recommend an increase of the establishments, in order that 

^ See appendix to Beport on Navy Estimates. Session 1848, page 863. 
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the naiiofi might bd more effectually crippled, and more certainly incapa- 
citated from going to war. 

The famous year 1848 furnishes us with the last eauUnple, and here 
Agi^iii out present foreign Secretary will play an important part. 

A )*ational and eren tempered minister would not have involved him- 
delf ifii broils with 8pain> nor meddled with the quarrels between Austria 
«ld Sardinia, Naples and Sioily: but if he had been beti^ayed into such 
a step^ he would certainly have taken Care that the policy of the country 
should be dignified; that its vdee should be attended to | that its olS^rs of 
mediation should be respectfully i^eoeived; that its dictates, if they were 
even impifudently given, should be obeyed | and in order to arrive at 
that end, he Would, if necessary, have employed force. Who that knows 
the irritable temper of the foreign Secretary, can suppose for a moment 
that he would not have resorted to the same means which he employed 
in 1840? who can suppose that he would have sat patiently Under the 
severest humiliaiibns'>^that he Would have tamely seen our ambassador 
banished from Madrid, our mediation scoffed at by Austria, and despised 
even 1^ d King of Naples, if he had not felt the utter impossibility of 
adding to th@ dre&dy overstraixied expenditure of the Country? 

The same Reason has kept the French within bounds duriug the year 
just alluded to, and forced the fiery republicans, even when they held the 
helm of the statd in their own hands, to abstain from hostile proceedings 
towards other nations, in spite of their five hundred thousand Soldiers and 
their powerful fieet. French ministers for foreign afikirs have been of 
late years as clamorous as our owU for the maintenance of the national 
defences in a high state of efilcienqr | and to them, as to Yiscount 
Palmerston, foreign nations may apply what is said Of MoUkbarns in the 
Antiquary, " His bark was aye waur than his bite.'* * 

We have then more than one practical proof that large IttinftmeMS bring 
dishonour and humiliation oil the country that maintains them i not of 
course ipso facto because they are large, but because they strain the 
resources of the countipr so far as to render it very difficult to get that 
something more which is still necessary in order to make a hostile demon'- 
Btration and to be prepared fbr the consequences, And in a constitutional 
country this inconvenience is so much the greater because it cannot be 
concealed. Every people in Europe knows that our expenditure h^ beeti 
of late years greater than our income, that there is a strong Clamour fbr 
reduction, that the nation is but little disposed to go to war, ahd entirely 
indisposed to part with its money. They feel quite safe, notwithstanding 
the blustering of a Secretary for foreign affairs, that no hostile step fian 
be taken. 

Contrast this with the condition of anothei» coUtitry which does not 
keep up such enormous establishments, the United States. It is a painful 
task for an Englishman to compare the fbreigu policy of that countiy with 
our own, but the real interests of the nation will be served by acknow- 

* Since the above was written, the recent debate in the French Assembly, on the 
a^airs of the Mo de la Hata, has taken place. It is here yery evident that war would 
have been declared against Bosas if the finances had not been in sach a bad states The 
men are not wanting, but the monej is. 
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lodging the unpalatable truth. We ourselves have had three serious dis- 
cussions with America of late years— one with regard to the arrest and 
trial of M'Leod, another on the boundary question, and the last as to the 
Oregon territory. In every one of these questions we have been com- 
pelled to recede from the positions we had taken up in the first instance ; 
and if we have not conceded the whole of the extravagant pretensions put 
forth by the Americans, we have been forced, at all events, to let them 
have the lion's share i and those who have attentively watched the pro* 
gress of the negotiations, and the opinions of the public press, must 
Confess that we always reckoned more upon the forbearance of the 
moderate party in the United States, than upon any dread of a rupture 
with ourselves. 

The Americans have used the samd high language towat'ds France In 
1832, and have treated the Brazilian government, scarcely two years ago, 
with arrogant superciliousness. Their flag is seen all over the^ world, 
and nowhere is there a flag more respected, though their navy is ao inferior 
to our own, or to that of France. But, despite of this paucity of forces, the 
tone of the United States towards other countries is not only firm but 
overbearing ; and all we dare to fiatter ourselves with is, that we are on a 
par of influence with them 5 that our remonstrances are as much heeded^as 
theirs, and that in questions between them and ourselves we do not come 
off second best. And it is in vain that those who ate galled by the 
equalUy^ Or it might rather be said superiority of the United States over 
their own country, lay the flattering unction to their souk that the 
Americans would be beaten in a contest with England. Granted, how- 
ever contrary to the experience derived from past events, that they Would 
be beaten ifthej were attacked, it is not the less true that no one dares 
attack them. 

When thev incorporated th^ Texas with the Union, both France and 
England looked on with suppressed indignation, longing to prevent the 
annexation but not venturing to interfere. When an aggressive war- 
fare was undertaken against Mexico, with the avowed intention of terri- 
torial conquest, we made no display of force — ^nay, not even a remon- 
strance ; and yet when the French attacked Vera Cruz in a manner the 
tnodt debonnaire that could be— ^Uot for this sake of conquest, but merely 
to obtain reparation for their injured countrymen— we had a fleet in the 
same waters, and every movement of the French squadron was narrowly 
looked after and frequently controlled. 

What, then, was the real reason of this different Way of acting towards 
the two powers — but that the venture was safe against France, crippled 
in her finances by the maintenance of enormous forces, and that it was 
not so against the United States, Whose slender means of carding on 
war were capable of indefinite ejctension from the patriotism and warlike 
ftpirit of its inhabitants, but specially from their being lightly taxed, and 
able to increase the revenues of the state on an emergency f 

In England the regular war establishments are great, and the wartike 
spirit of the people small ; in the United States, on the contrary, the war 
establishments are small, but the people are accustomed to the use of 
a]*msL and the backwoodsman with his gun on his shoulder feels that lie 
is able to repel an invadef, and wants no regular army to deftend him* 
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Yet, in spite of the unfavorable position in which profuse expenditure 
has placed this country, though it may be deemed impossible to raise 
money for a war of aggression, it would be looking upon matters in too 
desponding a light to consider that the same impossibility would exist in 
case of invasion. When a people is attacked at home and fights pro 
aris etfociSy it has no choice, and will make any sacrifice. The French 
have done so in 1793, and in spite' of the embarrassments of England, 
she would do it to-morrow if it were necessary ; but it may fairly be 
contended that the effort would be infinitely more painful and difficult 
after the constant drain on the national resources of late years ; and it 
may be as fairly maintained, that even for this extreme case of invasion, 
supposing it not to be as impracticable, nay impossible as it really is, 
there is not the slightest necessity for being always armed to the teeth. 
Hostilities between nations the most unscrupulous are no longer sudden 
piratical expeditions, as they were in the days of our Saxon ancestors. 
Notice is given, negotiations are carried on, preparations are made ou 
the aggressor's side which cannot be kept secret, and the party who has 
reason to apprehend an attack has time to make his preparations for 
defence. 

We have seen how England, towards the close of the last century, 
raised her naval forces, in less than a twelvemonth, from 18,739 to 
76,565, and that in order to carry on an aggressive warfare. The tem- 
per of the times is too much changed, and the national burdens are too 
great, to admit of a repetition of such an efibrt for a war of the same 
description ; but let the country be seriously threatened with invasion 
and it would again be submitted to, though it cannot too often be said 
that the better the financial position of the nation, the more rapidly 
would the necessary armaments be made ; whereas the more the public 
resources had been tampered with by keeping up large establishments, 
the greater would be the difficulty of increasing them if a case of real 
emergency were to occur. 

To sum up all the above arguments, we repeat that the most efiicient 
way of preparing for war is by having a full exchequer, and by reducing 
the national expenditure. It is not so much the want of men, or even of 
ships and ammunition, that will tell against a nation in the hour of need, 
as the res angusta domiy that evil which cripples the force and lowers 
the tone both of France and England at this moment ; and will even ex- 
tend its influence to the United States themselves, if — dazzled by the, 
splendour of their achievements in Mexico — they abandon the peaceful, 
and consequently economical policy which has been the source of their 
wealth and power. 

After having pointed out the evil, our next duty is to seek iTor an 
efficient remedy; but a research into the means of arriving at this desired 
endof reducing the national burdens, entails an enquiry into every branch 
of the expenditure ; and one reason why all efibrts at serious and effisctive 
retrenchment have failed, is to be found in the circumstance that the 
question has not yet been laid before the public in a wholesale and com- 
prehensive manner— -but one party has criticised the army estimates, 
another the navy. Sometimes a sweeping reduction has been proposed in 
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a lump, but no statement has been published of the probable charge in 
detail, of each department, considered as practically sufficient to conduct 
the business it has to perform, — by which means an opinion might be 
formed at once of the entire amount of the sum to be saved, and of the 
efficiency of the establishments proposed to be kept up, and the question 
thus fairly brought to an issue. 

It is owing to these circumstances that financial reform appears, in 
some people's eyes, like a Utopia of no practical application ; an4 such of 
its adversaries sis are personally interested in the question, either from 
pecuniary or party motives, are not displeased to gropagate this notion, 
more particularly as it dispenses them from replying to arguments which 
they are unable to combat with the weapons of logic. 

The total expenditure of the United Kingdom, as is pretty generally 
known, is classed under three heads : — The charges of collection and 
payments out of revenue in its progress to the Exchequer ; the expenses 
considered as of a permanent character, including the Civil List, and 
charged upon what is called the Consolidated Fund, or general revenue 
of the country ; and lastly, the expenditure for the Navy, Army, Ordnance, 
and Miscellaneous Services. 

The last of these categories is the only one subject to parliamentary 
control, and is provided for by annual votes ; the second consists of the 
interest of the national debt, and of sums that have been voted by different 
Acts of Parliament for lives, or for a stipulated term, and for which no 
renewed application to the legislature is necessary. The first is alto- 
gether under the control of the executive. 

For the information of such of our readers as may not be disposed to 
wade through the annually published finance accounts, we lay before 
them the following statement of the national expenditure (exclusively, of 
course, of the interest on the fiinded and unfunded debt) for the last 
two years ; but it must be premised that the whole of the items do not, 
strictly speaking, apply to the years which are at the head of the columns, 
the sums included in the two first categories, namely, the charges of col- 
lection, &c., and the charge on the Consolidated Fund alone representing 
the outlay actually incurred for the years under which they are placed; 
whereas those which compose the third category apply to the year follow- 
ing, the amounts in the first column being the sums voted for 1848-9, 
and those in the latter the sums estimated for the expenditure of the 
current year, 1849-50. Thus the first column shows the Charges of 
colleciiony and payments out of revenue in its progress to the Exchequer^ 
and the Charge on the Consolidated Fund for 1847-8, and the Votes for 
1848-9 ; the second gives the two former sorts of expenditure incurred 
for 1848-9, and the Estimates for 1849-50, as submitted to Parliament. 

This method of making out the statement may appear strange, but the 
very way in which the public accounts are kept renders it indispensable, 
if the latest scale of expenditure is to be set forth, since the Charges of 
collection, S^c, are only determined and made known when the expence 
is incurred, and the charge on the Consolidated Fund depends in some 
measure upon contingencies provided for by Acts of Parliament, which 
cannot be known prospectively ; whereas the amounts applicable to the 
remaining branches of the public service are fixed for the ensuing year 
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by estimates, which are laid before the House of Commons, and guide it 
in its votes. 

The totals, it is true, do not show the exact amount of each year*s 
expenditure, but the comparison may be made with as great accuracy as 
if they did ; for although the expenditure in each column is applicable 
part to one year and part to another, yet the corresponding items are in 

This premised, we give 

^' ' 

1848. 
Charges of Collection And Payments out of 
Revenue in its progress to the Exche- 
quer... i ^4,478,860 3 5i 

Charge on the ConsoHdftted Fund. -^ 

CivilList .« i .«« ied9d,995 

Pensions : civil, militaryi and naval * 490,788 7 3 
Do. diplomatic « i. 35,416 8 9 

Total, subject only to contingency of life 920,199 16 

Salaries and allowances 262,794 6 

Diplomatic salaries 140,000 

Courts of justice and police , * 1,063,483 18 

Miscellaneous charges f ^ . . . » . . 177^299 15 3 

-— 2,553,777 15 3 

Navy * 7,764,020 

Army..... 7,037,795 

Ordnance 2,801,760 

Miscellaneous 3,783,673 

m^^ ——21,387,148 

Grand Total » . * , . . . ^28,419,775 18 8J 



iiMiiinir^iMliii 



This Expenditure still farther analy«ed, 

Chafes op CottficnoN and Patmbi^ts oot of 

1848. 

Salaries— Civil Estatmt. ^1,979,270 18 SJ 
Naval ditto - • 96,?9l 7 10 
Judicialt ditto in Scot- 
land - « ^ 105,968 5 9 

ClergyJ - - - 17,823 17 3 



^£2499,854 9 U 



* The chapter is MB26,1B9 7s. 3d., but the sum r«ftitt4ed by thd Trustws ft>r the 
King of the Belgians, £86,000, is deducted therefrom. 

t The chapter is iS31 7,660 68. 7d., but from this must b6 deducted the payments of 
interest and sinking fiind on ilRussian and Greek Loan, £140,360 lis. 4d. A similar 
deduction is made iU the corresponding chaj)ter for 1849. 

:|: These pajrmeuts, as well as the remaimng ones qualified Judicial ttfider titis heitdj 
and which are for the support of the Jadicial Establishment in Sootiandf are part of 
the payments out of Bevenno in its progress to the Exchequer. 
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both cases either wholly paid expenses or wholly prospective lones, so 
that for each of them there is just the difference of a year. The total 
result itself is also very near the truth, since the charges of collection, 
&c,, and charge on the Consolidated Fund vary but little, and might be 
considered as prospective expenditure for the next year without leading 
to any material error. 

the following detail : — 

1849. 
Charges of Collection and Payments out of 
Revenue in its progress to the Exche* 

quer ^4,668,589 16 7i 

Charge on the Consolidated Fund. — 

Civil List ^395,395 

Pensions : civile military, and naval* . 46/5694 ^ 10|| 
Do. diplomatic 32,695 9 3 

Total, subject only to contingency of life 895,684 17 1 

Salaries and allowances 271,273 

Diplomatic salaries 140,000 

Courts of justice and pohce 1,097,924 1 9 

MiicelUmeous charges 210,291 9 1 1 



2,616,173 8 9 



T^T S 6,260,740 

N*^ '■ X 748,296 0§ 

r 6,142,211 

Army..* \ 113,000 

L 631,872 01[ 

Ordnance *.. 2,664,270 

Miscellaneous 3,926,731 

20,376,120 

Grand Total j^27,649,883 4 4 J 



takes the following shape — 

Revenue in its Progress to the Exchequer:—' 

1849. 

Salaries— Civil Estabmt. jgl,959,642 6 9i 

Naval ditto - - 96,404 8 10 
Judiciall ditto in Scot- 

land - - - 118,449 12 2 

Clergyt - . - 16,861 6 7 

2,191,347 13 4i 



II The chapter is £503,694 7s. lOd., h^t the same deduction is made. 

§ For contracts for Mail Packet Service^ comprised hefore in Navy estimates. 

% Of these two sums the former Is ibr the Militia, the latter for the Commissariat 
Department, the expenditure for both of which was included in the Anny Estimates 
prior to th« present year. 
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1848. 
Brought forward - - - - j^2,199,864 9 H 

Wages-Civil branch - ^^75,589 2 
Naval* - - - 261,129 18 4 

426,719 4 

Special Services & travel- 
ling—Civil branch - 129,069 14 7 
Naval - . - 2,743 17 10 

131,813 12 6 

Repairs & building ships 

and boats 36,126 2 3 

Repairs of Buildings and 

Estates— Civil - 272,869 16 4 
Naval - - - 7,619 9 1 

Judicial . - - 

280,489 6 5 

Public Works 27,747 17 2 

Tradesmen's bills and 
victualling — Civil 

branch - - - 39,363 10 6i 

Naval - - . 44,972 1 6 

84,326 11 lOJ 

Law Expenses 24,998 4 10 

Convicts 3,090 17 7i 

Postages - 61,498 17 \i 

Printing & Stationery - - - - 2,724 10 10 

Pensions — connected 

with the Service - 313,331 9 04 
Unconnected - - 44,246 8 3 

357,577 17 3i 

Allowances & Compensa- 
tions—Civil - . 82,146 10 U 
Naval - - - 41,628 7 7 
Judicial - - - 23,776 13 9 

" 147,460 11 6i 

Rents— Civil branch - 90,062 6 2* 

Naval - - - 10,261 9 9 

100,313 16 114 

Conveyance of mails and 

letters 607,773 14 lOJ 

MiscellaneousExpenses — 
Civil branch - - 89,811 6} 

Naval - - - 6,636 14 4 

96,346 14 . lOJ 

Total Charges of Collection, &c. jg4,478,860 3 64 

Chabge on the Consolidated Fund. 

Civil List . - - ^^393,996 
Salaries — Civil officers 

and Commissions - if 208,460 19 2 

Judicial - - - 312,992 6 11 

Clergy - - - 20,300 

Carried forward- - ^641,743 6 1 

* The expenditure qualified Naval is for the cruisers and preventive service. By 
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1849. 
Brought forward - ... ^£2,191,347 13 H 



Wages— Civil branch - j^213,32G 7 3f 

Naval* - . - 263,112 1 7 



Special Services & travel 
ling — Civil branch • 
Naval - - - 2,896 7 1 



Allowances & Compensa- 
tions— Civil - 
Naval 
Judicial - - - 

Rents — Civil branch 
Naval - - - 



476,438 8 10} 



ling—Civil branch - 122,917 5 114 

al - 



125,813 13 OJ 
Repairs & building ships 

and boats - - ... 29,669 10 :'0 
Repairs of Buildings and 

Estates— Civil - 171,651 7 3i 

Naval - - . 6,880 2 6 

Judicial ... 389 2 

178,920 9 Hi 

PubUc Works . - ... 12,585 5 5 
Tradesmen's bills and 
victualling — Civil 

Branch- - - 37,264 1 

Naval - - - - 45,058 4 



82,322 4 1 

Law Expenses - - ... 24,088 14 lOi 

Convicts - . - ... 3,612 12 8 

Postages ... - - . 47,514 5 OJ 

Printing & Stationery - ... 4,288 911} 

Pensions — connected 
with the Service 
Unconnected 



300,226 15 8i 
53,594 14 10} 


82,467 17 
43,177 8 
10,191 12 


4 
11 

4 


88,925 17 
11,379 10 


3 
3 



353,821 10 6} 



135,836 18 7 



100,305 7 6 



Conveyance of mails and 

letters - - - ... 698,405 17 9 

MiscellaneousExpenses — 

CivU branch - - 87,107 8 0} 



Naval -, - - 6,511 5 1 



93,618 13 1} 



Total Charges of Collection, &c j£4,558,589 15 7} 

Charge on the Consolidated Fund. 

Civil List - - - j€395,395 

Salaries— Civil officers 

and Commissions 210,879 9 2 

Judicial - - - 346,854 9 4 

Clergy - - - 20,300 

Carried forward - ;ff578,033 18 6 

uniting the different sorts of expenditure we arriye ^t the following result:— (««e p. 14.) 
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1848. 
Brought forward 
Educational depart- 
ment ... 
Art and seienoe - 
Charitable institutions 
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^6541,743 6 1 393,995 '0 4,478,860 3 6J 



31,007 7 10 
1,365 
1,016 19 



family 



Dinlomatic salaries 
Police fbree — ^England • 
„ Ireland - 

Repairs — Judicial depart- 
ment - 
Public works 
Pensions — Royal 
and civil 

Naval services 

Military 

Judicial - 

Colonial - 

PoUce 

Diplomatic 

Allowances and compen- 
sations — Civil 
Judicial « - . 

Special services— Judicial 
Prevention of Slave Trade 
Educational purposes - 
Charitable purposes 
Secret service money 
Convicts - - • 



90,917 6 2 
639,924 



•575,122 12 11 
.140,000 



-630,841 6 2 

300 
- 63,380 



416,140 3 2 

17,500 

17,689 11 2 

39,468 12 11 

1,000 

3,588 6 9 

35,416 8 9 



-629,793 1 9 



26,382 13 1 
78,268 10 9 



■104,651 3 3 

2,338 

49,262 

13,500 

23,251 16 11 

10,000 

17,342 14 3 



2,553,777 15 3 



Navy. 
Excess expenditure over grants, 

1846 ^45,410 

Wages 1,393,506 

Victuals 610,930 

Military pensions - - - 500,288 

Stores 1,357,213 

Half-pay 719,740 

Wages, artificers at home - - 811,346 

New works - . - - 626,601 

Salaries, &e., Adnuralty office - 136,303 



Carried forward 



,. ^6,401,337 



7,032,627 18 8i 



Civil X3,833,584 18 3} 

Naval 497,697 8 5 

Judicial 129,743 1? 6 

Clergy 17,823 17 3 



1849. 

£3,907,619 6 

505,088 19 

129,030 4 

16,851 6 



8f 

1 
8 
7 



£4,478,850 3 5j £4,658,589 15 7J 
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Broughl fo?wfgpd 
Educational depart- 
ment - - - 
Art and science - 
Charitable institutions 

Diplomatic salaries 
Police Force — ^England - 
„ Ireland - 

Repairs— Judicial depart- 
ment - - - 

Public works 

Pensions — Royal family 
and civil 
Naval services - 
Military - - - 
Judicial - - - 
Colonial - - - 
Police - - - 
Diplomatic 

Allowances and Compen- 
sations — Civil 
Judicial - - - 

Special services — Judicial 
Prevention of Slave Trade 
Educational purposes - 
Charitable purposes 
Secret service money 
Convicts - - - 



15 

^578,033 18 6 395,395 4,568,589 15 7f 

31,007 18 3 

1,360 

1,150 



95,686 6 7 
651,850 



-611,541 16 9 
140,000 



647,536 6 7 



72,346 17 6 



405,831 6 6* 

17,600 

16,000 

32,763 2 4 

1,000 

6,615 1 

32,595 9 3 



24,250 13 1 
65,979 9 6 



512,304 18 1 



90,230 2 7 

2,612 16 

81,391 10 



23,261 


16 11 


10,000 








28,662 


4 


4 



Navy. 

Excess expenditure over grantSj 

1846 - . - . 

Wages « - - - 

Victuals - - - - 
Military pensions 

Stores - - - . - 

Half-pay - - - - 

Wages, artificers at home - 

New works . - - 
Salaries, &c.. Admiralty office 

Carried forward » f 



1,355,420 
538,642 
600,661 

1,168,869 
732,252 
764,763 
391,934 
138,214 

^£5,590,655 



2,615,173 8 9 



7,173,763 4 4J 



* The annuity of £5,400 granted to Mr. Bak^, for bail4iug barracks In thQ Begenfs 
Park, is included in this amount. 
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1848. 
Brought forward - - ^£6,401^7 

Regisfay office for seamen - 9,701 

Scientific department ... 779261 

Naval establishments at home - 139,350 

Ditto abroad ... - 25,839 

Wages, artificers abroad - - 39,280 

MeScines - ... - 25,076 

Miscellaneous - - . . 66,573 

Freight ships for army & ordnance 181,322 

Convicts 43,602 

Civil pensions - - - - 152,018 

Contracts for mail packets - - 602^662 

Army. 
Forces - . - - 
General staff officers - 
Public departments 
Royal Military Asylum 
Royal Military College 
Volunteer corps - - - 
Rewards for military service 
Army pay of general officers 
Retired officers' full pay 
Half-pay and military allowances 
Foreign officers* half-pay 
Widows' pensions 
Compassionate allowances - 
Superannuation ditto - 
In-door pensioners 
Pensioners on duty - 
Out-door pensioners - 
Disembodied militia - 
Commissariat 
Ditto half-pay - 



ORDNA.NCE. 

MiUtary corps - - . - 
Commissariat and barrack supplies 
Ordnance office - - - - 
Estabhshments in United Kingdom 
and Colonies - . - - 
Wages of artificers - . - 
Stores for land and sea service 
Ordnance and barrack works - - 
Scientific branch 
Non-effective 

Miscellaneous Services. 
Public Buildings. 
New Houses of Parhament^ 120,000 
Buckingham Palace - - 30,000 
Palm-house at Kew - - 8,410 
Works in the Isle of Man - 4,050 
Holyhead Harbour - - 12,792 
British Museum . - - 42,038 

Carried forward - 4?217,290 



7,032,627 18 8§ 



7,764,020 



3,836,880 

168,237 

96,591 

19,161 

80,309 
15,507 
76,000 
57,000 

406,000 
47,386 

129,531 
98,000 
37,500 
26,774 
25,000 
1,223,810 

122,800 

528,345 
42,964 



7,037,795 



716,254 

316,031 

91,136 

235,646 
158,567 
463,743 
584,155 
68,787 
167,441 



2,801,760 



4^17,603,575 j«?7,03-2,627 18 8i 
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1849. 
Brought forward - 
Regislxy office for seamen - 
Scientific department ... 
Naval establishments at home 
Ditto abroad .... 
Wages, artificers abroad 
Medicines ..... 
Miscellaneous .... 
Freight ships for army & ordnance 

Convicts 

Civil pensions .... 

Contracts for mail packets - 

Army. 
Forces - - - . . 
General staff officers - - . 
Public departments ... 
Roysd Military Asylum 
Royal Military College 
Volunteer corps .... 
Rewards for military service 
Army pay of general officers 
Retired officers' full pay 
Half-pay and military allowances - 
Foreign officers half-pay 
Widows' pensions ... 
Compassionate allowances - 
Superannuation ditto ... 
In-door pensioners 
Pensioners on duty . 
Out-door pensioners ... 

Disembodied militia . - . 
Commissariat .... 
Ditto half-pay - - . - 

Ordnance. 
Military corps - . - . 
Commissariat and barrack supplies 
Ordnance office . - - - 
Establishments in United Kingdom 

and Colonics - . - - 
Wages of artificers 
Stores for land and sea service 
Ordnance and barrack works 
Scientific branch ... 

Non-effective .... 

mlscellaneodb services. 
Public Buildings. 
NewHou8esofParliamentj£109,900 
Buckingham Palace - - 14,200 
Pahn-house at Kew - - • • • • 
Works in the Isle of Man # . • • 
Holyhead Harbour - - 46,771 
British Museum - - 36,288 

Carried forward - £20&,159 
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^5,690,655 

9,772 

62,847 

137,287 

24,873 

40,744 

27,605 

68,400 

147,200 

161,357 



jC7,l73,763 4 4} 



^£6,260,740 
748,296 



3,666,688 

173,376 

94,199 

19,298 

17,408 

66,28a 

16,120 

78.908 

66,000 

400,000 

44,166 

128,778 

95,600 

38,000 

- 35,641 

1,224,053 



488,000 
43,872 



711,896 

301,660 

86,881 

316,373 
141,330 
323,418 
608,205 
94,859 
171,669 



6,142,211 
113,000 



531,872 



2,664,270 



16,460,389 7,173,763 4 4 J 
c 
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1848. 

Brought forward - ^217,290 iC17,603,676 7,032,627 18 8J 

Harbours of refuge - - 131,000 
Lybite Harbour --..., 
Buildings in Ireland - 23,167 

Kingstown Harbour - 8,100 

Nelson Monument - - 2,000 
Caledonian Canal --.... ~ 
Lighthouse at Barbadoes - 2,000 
Temporary Houses of Pai'- 

liament - - - 4,234 
Repairs of public buildings 1 20,923 

j^608,714 

Civil contingencies - - - 100,000 
Printing and stationery - - 302,362 
Salaries andOfficbExpbnsss. 
Salaries of both Houses 

of Parliament - - 30,000 
Treasury department - 57,700 
Solicitor - 9,000 



Home Department 


18,700 


Foreign - - . 


72,500 


Colonial ... 


27,461 


Privy Council and Board 
of Trade 




39,000 


Lord Privy Seal 


2,000 


Paymaster General's 




office - - - 


25,000 


Ecclesiastical Commis- 




sioners . - . 


3,640 


Comptroller General of 




Exchequer and Pay- 




master Civil Services 


11,300 


Public records - 


14,023- 


Mint 


60,268 


Paymaster of CivU Ser- 




vices, Ireland - 


5,646 


Board of Public Works, 




Ireland 


40,800 


State paper office 
Poor Law Board 


2,680 


236,000 


Commissioners of Rail- 




ways . - - 


10,670 


Inspectors of .Factories 


12,614 


Salaries of officers, Scot- 




land 


1,755 


Officers of Lord Lieu- 




tenant ... 


6,464 


Offices Chief Secretary, 




Ireland - - - 


22,658 


Law. 




Expense of prosecutions 




in England 


253,000* 


Carried forward 


^£253,000 



699,579 



1,610,656 17,603,576 7,032,627 18 8i 



* The vote is in one figure, XS48,000 for expenses of county prosecutions, bat in that 
is included maintenance of prisoners in countv gaols condtmued to be transported, from 
the time of then: imprisonment to the day when they leave the gaol. This sum was 
iS95,000 in the estimates. ^ t 
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1849. 



Brought forward 


^a06,159 


j«16,450,389 7,173,763 4 4; 


Harbours of Refuge - 


- 141,600 




Lybite Harbour 


- 3,000 




Buildings in Ireland 


- 24,233 




Kingstown Harbour - 


- 9,550 




Nelson Monument - 


- 2,800 




Caledonian Canal - 


- 10,000 




Lighthouse at Barbadoes 


- 7,300 




Temporary Houses of Par- 




liament - - - 


- 3,284 




Repairs of public buildings 1 03,467 






j£^51 1,293 


Civil contingencies - 
Printing and Stationery 


. 


100,000 


- 


277,762 


Salaries AND Office Expenses. 




Salaries of both Houses 






of Parliament 


93,200* 




Treasury department - 


57,200* 




Ditto Solicitor - 


26,000 




Home department 


26,400* 




Foreign ditto 


76,000* 




Colonial ditto - 


36,900* 




Privy Council and Board 
of Trade 






43,000* 




Lord Privy Seal - 


2,000 




Paymaster General's 






office - - - 


23,900* 




Ecclesiastical Commis- 






sioners - - - 


3,540 




Comptroller General of 






Exchequer and Pay- 






master Civil Services 


6,626 




Public records - 


12,822 




Mint 


45,194 




Paymaster of Civil Ser- 






vices, Ireland 


5,596 




Board of Public Works, 






Ireland - - - 


39,562 




State paper office 
Poor Law Board 


2,700 




240,000 




Commissioners of Rail- 






ways - • . 


7,996 




Inspectors of Factories 


11,879 




Salaries of officers, Scot- 






land •. - 


1,756 




Officers of Lord Lieu- 






tenant - - - 


6,464 




Offices, Chief Secretary, 






Ireland - - - 


24,235* 


791,969 


Law. 






Expense of prosecutions 






in England 


258,000 
€258,000 1 




Carried forward - , 


[,681,024 16,450,389 7,173,763 4 4'i 



* The net eoit of the ofilces hearing this mark is not so great as the sums estimated, 
InAsmnch m YWions fw8 and profits are received ftt thoie offices which were formerly 
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1848. 

Brought forward - ^253,000 1,610,656 17,603,675 7,032,627 18 8i 
Expense of Prosecutions 



in Scotland - 


63,475 




Ditto, ditto, Ireland - 


71,991 




Ditto, ditto. Offences 






against the kws re- 






lating to the coin - 


9,600 




Ditto, Sheriffs, &c. - 


16,000 




Insolvent Debtors' Court 


10,630 


424,696 


Pbisons ard Convicts. 




Maintenance of pri- 






soners in county gaols 


95,000 




Parkhurst prison 


13,155 




Pentonville „ 


17,204 




MiUbank „ 


45,334 




Perth 


8,707 




Inspectors of prisons - 


10,250 




Convict depot, Dublin 


679 




Criminal lunatics 


4,202 




Expense of convicts at 






home, Gibraltar, and 






Bermuda 


161,000 




Ditto, in New South 






Wales - 


217,000 




Expenses of transporta- 






tion - - - 





572,531 


Police at Dublm 


. 


36,500 


Education. 






General grant. Great 






Britain • - - 


126,000 


■" 


Ditto Ireland 


120,000 




Schools of Design 


10,000 




Professors at Oxford 






Cambridge 


2,006 




London University 


4,178 




Scottish Universities - 


7,480 




Royal Irish Academy - 
Royal Hibernian Aca- 
demy - - - 


300 








300 




Carried forward 


j^269,264 


2,644,382 17.603,67 



deducted in making the estimates, and are now paid into the Exchequer, and appear as 
a receipt to the credit of the Consolidated Fond. 

These fees and profits, in the order in which the offices are marked, were during the 
last year — 

£61,550 
3,100 
10,500 
9,500 
9,500 
800 
1,657 
1,804 



Total - £98,411 



Wliich, with £7000 produced from the sale of Parliamentaiy Papers, forms the 
£105^411 deducted, page 27, from the total expenditure of the current v^r. 
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1849. 
Brought forward - £258,000 1,681,024 16,460,389 7,173,763 4 4i 

Expense of Prosecutions 
in Scotland - - 73,730 

Ditto, ditto, Ireland - 63,991 

Ditto, ditto. Offences 
against the laws re- 
lating to the coin - 9,000 

Ditto, Sheriffs, &c. - 17,700 

InsolventDehtors' Court 10,370 



Prisons and Convicts. 
Maintenance of pri- 
soners in county gaols 95,000 
Parkhurst Prison - 12,134 

Pentonville ditto - 15,573 

MUlbank ditto - - 40,643 
Perth ditto - - 6,59? 

Inspectors of prisons - 14,331 
Convict dep6t, Dublin 
Criminal Lunatics - 3,840 
Expense of Convicts atl ^QA^\4ii* 
home, Gibraltar, and [ ^^'^^ 
Bermuda ' - -J ^'"^^ 
Ditto in New South 

Wales - - - 229,905 
Expenses of Transporta- 
tion ... 72,113 



432,791 



702,523 



Police at Dublin - 36,600 

Education. 
General Grant, Great 

Britain - - - 125,000 

Ditto Ireland - - 120,000 

Schools of Design - 10,000 
Professors at OsSbrd and 

Cambrid^ - - 2,006 
London Umversity - 4,000 
Scottish Universities - 7>480 
Royal Irish Academy - 300 
Royal Hibernian Aca- 
demy - - . 300 



Carried forward ^£269,086 2,851,838 16,450,389 7,173,763 4 4} 



* Of this £83,642 are for construction of prisons, and belong more properly to 
Public Works, rn^n.n]o 
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1848. 
Brought forward - ^^269,264 2,644,382 17,603,676 7,032,627 18 8i 
Belfast Academical In- 
stitution - - - 3,442 



Art and Science. 




^/^,/vu 




British Museum 


48,446 






Antiquities for ditto - 


8,766 






National Gallery 


1,600 






Royal Dublin Society - 


6,000 






Geological survey 


10,798 






Observations at Toronto 


6,267 


80,776 




Consular Establish- 








ment 


123,190 






Missions 


20,000 










143,190 




Foreign Secret Service Money 


39,000 




Colonial Establishments. 






Hong Kong 


49,400 






Bermudas 


4,049 






Bahamas 


3,410 






Prince Edward's Island 


3,070 






Sable Island 


400 






Western Coast of Africa 


13,680 






St. Helena 


11,500 






Western Australia 


7,638 






Port Essington 


2,726 






Falkland Islands 


6,040 






New Zealand 


20,000 






Labuan 


9,827 






Heligoland 


1,023 






West Indies ♦ - 


18,028 






Ecclesiastical Establish- 








ments in BritishNorth 








America 


11,678 






Indian department in 








Canada 


14,308 






Militia, Canada 


16,000 






Colonial Land and Emi- 








gration Board 


13,461 






Justices in West Indies 


41,160 


246,177 




Slave Trade. 








Support of captured 








Negroes 


30,000 






Commissioners for sup- 








pressing trade 


23,000 


63,000 




Superannuations 


- 


77,200 




Protestant Dissenting Ministers in 






Ireland 


. 


36,837 




Charitable Grants 


, 






House of Industry, 








Dublin 


14,976 






Charitable allowances. 








Ireland 


7,177 






Foundling Hospital, 








Dublin . . 


3,000 
^26,162 






Carried forward 


3,693,268 


17,603,676 7,032,627 18 8i 
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7,173,763 4 41 



1849. 






Brought forward 


£269,OS6 


2,851,838 16,460,389 


Belfast Academical In- 






stitution 


3,100 


2/2,186 


Art and Science. 






British Museum - 


42,915 




Antiquities for ditto - 


1,500 




National Gallery 


1,600 




Royal Duhlin Society - 


6,000 




Geological Survey 
Observations at Toronto 


18,000 




5,000 








74,915 


Consular Establish- 






ment 


148,690 




Missions 


20,000 


168,690 


Foreign Secret Service Money 


39,000 


Colonial Establishments. 




Hong K.ong 


25,000 




Bermudas 


4,049 






290 




Prince Edward's Island 


2,000 




Sable Island 






Western Coast of Africa 


13,680 




St. Helena 


16,940 




Western Australia 


7,379 




Falkland Islands 


1,763 




5,700 




New Zealand 


20,000 




Labuan 


9,827 




Heligoland 


1,023 




West Indies 


18,028 




Ecclesiastical Establish- 






ments in BritishNorth 






America 


11,578 




Indian department in 






Canada 


14,102 




Militia, Canada 


16,000 




Colonial Land and Emi- 






gration Board 


13,654 




Justices in West Indies 


41,150 


222,163 


Slave Trade. 






Suimort of captured 
Negroes 


30,000 




Commissioners for sup- 






pressing trade 


16,850 


46,850 


Superannuations 


- 


110,117 


Protestant Dissenting Ministers in 




Ireland - - 


m 


37,183 


Charitable Grants 


I, 




House of Industry^ 






Dublin 


12,093 




Charitable allowances, 






Ireland 


7,096 




Foundling Hospital, 






Dublin 


1,000 
^€20,189 




Carried forward 


3,822,942 16,450,389 



7,173,763 4 4f 

oogle 



1848. 
Brouf^ht forward 
Female Orphan House> 
Dublin - - 

IMng-in-Hospital> ditto 
House of Recovery^ditto 
Hospital for Incurables, 

ditto 
National Vaccine Insti- 
tution 
St. Stephen's Hospital 
Westmoreland Lock 

Hospital 
Refuge for the Destitute 
Allowancesformerly paid 

for Civil List 
Toulonese and Corsican 

emigrants 
Polish refugees 



24 

£25,152 3,593,268 17,603,675 7,032,627 18 8i 

1,000 
1,000 
3,800 

500 

2,000 
1,500 

2.500 
3,000 

6,669 



4,400 
10,700 



Miscellaneous and Tempo- 
rary. 

Steam communication 
to India - - 50,000 

Criminal Law Commis- 
sion - - 3,400 

Metropolitan Sanitary 

Commission - - 2,500 

General Board of Health 

Ditto, for Ireland 

Navigation Works Ire- 
land - - - 32,000 

Ambassador's House, 
Paris - - 1,184 

Ditto, Madrid - 3,000 

Ditto, Constantinople 12,000 

Medals for army and 
navy service - 22,500 

Remuneration to Lieu- 
tenant Waghom - 1,500 



62,221 



jei28,084 3,783,573 21,387,148 



Total Expenditure 



^628,419,775 18 8J 
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1849. 

Brought.forward - £20,\S9 3,822,942 16,450,389 7,173,763 4 4* 
Female Orphan House, 

Dublin ^ - - 800 

Lying-in-Hospital, ditto SCO 

House of Recovery, ditto 3,800 
Hospital for Incurables, 

ditto - - 500 

National Vaccine Insti- 
tution - - 2,000 
St. Stephen's Hospital 1,500 
Westmoreland Lock 

Hospital - - 2,250 

Refuge for the Destitute 2,000 
Allowancesformerlypaid 

from Civil List - 6,423 
Toulonese and Corsican 

emigrants - 4,100 

Polish refugees • 8,990 



MiSCBLLAMBOUS AND TbMPO- 
RARY. 

Steam Communication 
to India - - .... 

Criminal Law Commis- 
sion • • ..ft 

Metropolitan Sanitary 
Commission - 1,000 

General Board of Health 14,652 

Ditto, for Ireland - 2,447 

Navigation Works, Ire- 
land - - - 18,000 

Ambassador's Honse, 

Paris - - 838 

Ditto, Madrid 

Ditto, Constantinople - 12,000 

Medals for army and 
navy service - 500 

Remuneration to Lieu- 
tenant Waghom • • • • . 



jC53,352 



;f49,437 3,925,731 20,376,120 



Total Expenditure - ^£27,549,883 4 4} 

But in order to correct this statement, 
we must deduct from the expenditure 
and ^timates of the second year, the 
following jtems in respect or convicts 
comprised in the estimates for miscel- 
laneous services, and at the same time 
included in — 
Payments out of Excise 

revenue - - 3,612 12 8 

Charge on theConsoHdated 

Fund€28,662 4 4, and 

jei,071 - -29,733 4 4 33,345 1? 



Carried forward 27,516,537 7 4f 

y Google 
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1848. 



Brought forward 
There must be deducted from the expenditure of 1848, 
the amounts voted to pay excess of expenditure for the pre- 
ceding year, over and above sums voted, viz. :— 

Navy j€246,410 

Poor Law Commission - - - - 17,473 



.4^28,419,776 18 8* 



262,883 
28,156,892 18 81 



And there must be added to the first year, and deducted 
from the last, the following amounts included in the esti- 
mates, 1849-50, for excess of expenditure 1848-49, viz. :— 
Poor Law Board, Ireland - - - - jei5,508 
Printing and stationery .... 4,200 
Law charges. Treasury - - - - 10,000 
Cost of prosecutions, Scotland - - - 4,456 

34,163 

Total, corrected je28,191,055 18 8i 

If we analyze this expenditure according to the different objects to 



Charges of 
Collection, &C. 



1848. 



Charge.on Con- 
solidated Fond. 



Votes. 



Totals, 1848. 



Civil List 

Civil departments, 
salaries and con- 
tingencies 

Navy 

Contracts for mail- 
packet service . . . 

Army and militia . . 

Commissariat. ..... 

Ordnance 

Judicial department 

Police 

Clergy 

Colonial department 

Diplomatic depart- 
ment 

Public buildings, re- 
pairs and rents 

Law expenses for 
prosecutions, &c. . 

Convicts and prisons 

Printing and sta- 
tionery 

Slave-trade 

Education 

Art and science .... 

Charitable purposes . 



3,437,089 10 24 
497,697 8 5 



129,743 19 5 
17,823 17 3 

390,679 19 84 

3.090 17 7i 
2,724 10 10 



£ 
393,995 



659,973 15 5 
17,500 



17,689 11 2 

433,357 10 

634,429 11 11 

20,300 

1,000 

175,416 8 9 

63,380 

17,342"l4 3 



49,262 

44,507 7 10 

1,855 

24,268 16 11 



£ 4,478,850 8 64 2,563,777 15 3 21,168,428 28,191,066 18 8i 



1,0^1,898 
+6,916,948 

602,662 
6,466,486 

571,309 
2,801,760 

tiO,630 
86,600 

'm,177 

J 167,590 

608,714 

♦418,521 
572,631 

11 306,662 

63,000 

272,706 

80,776 

99,068 



£ 
393,996 



6,148,961 6 7h 
7,431,145 8 5 

602,662 

6,484,176 11 2 

671,909 

2,801,760 

573,731 9 6 

670,929 11 11 

38,123 17 3 

222,777 

343,006 8 9 

962,773 19 8^ 

418,521 
592,964 11 lOJ 

309,286 10 10 
102,262 
317,213 7 10 
82,131 
123,326 16 11 



* Adding to 1848 the £4,455 excess to be paid in 1849-50 as per estimate, and 
deducting them from 1849. 

f Expense of Insolvent Debtors' Court, which, in the Miscellaneous Estimates, is 
comprised under the head Law Expenses. 

i Adding £24,400 for the Consulates in Cliina, and deducting same firom expen- 
diture at Hong Kong, comprised in item immediately preceding. 

4. Dedaeting the £245,410 excess of preceding year. 

11 Adding the £4,200 explained in note ♦ page 27. 
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Brought forward 



27 



And there muit be added to the first year, and deducted 
from the last, the following amounts included in the esti- 
mates 1849-50^ for excess of expenditure 1848-49, viz. i-^ 
Poor Law Board, Ireland . . - - ^616,608 
Printing and stationery - - - - 4,200 
Law charges. Treasury - - - - 10,000 
Cost of prosecutions, Scotland - - - 4,465 



^^27,616,637 7 4f 



There must be deducted from the expenditure of^ 1849'' 
the amount derived from fees, profits and i " 



iditureof 1849*] 
sales of Parlia- I 
I, as detailed in | 



mentary Papers in different public offices; 
note page 20, amounting to - - 

And there must be added expense of steam eommuni- 1 
cation with India, which has to oe brought into the Post- > 
office estimate -J 

Total, corrected 
which it is applioable, we shall arrive at the follovying results :«-> 



34,163 
27,482,374 7 4* 

106,411 

27,376,963 7 41 
60,000 

^27,426»963 7 H 



Charges of Charee on Con- 
CoUection, &c, solidated Fund. 



Votes. 



Totals, 1849. 



Civil list 

Ciyil departments, 
Bidaries, and con- 
tingencies •••••, 

NaTy 

Contracts for mail 
packet ser?iceft*. 

Army and militia . 

Commissariat 

Ordnance 

Judicial department. 

Police 

Clergy 

Colonial department 

Diplomatic depart- 
ment 

Public buildings, re- 
pairs, and rents . . 

Law expenses for 
prosecutions, &c. 

ConTicts and prisons 

Printing and stati- 
onery 

Slave trade t 

Education 

Art and science .... 

Charitable purposes, 



3,626,666 13 8^ 
605,088 19 1 



129,030 4 8 

16,861 6 7 

273,162 9 Hi 

4,288 9 113 



396,395 



660,961 7 9 
17,600 



16,000 

11447,038" 17 2 

654,161 7 7 

20,300 

1,000 

172,695 9 3 

72,346 17 6 



81,391 10 

31,007 18 3 

1,360 

24,401 16 11 



1,016,604 
6,260,740 

748,296 

6,265,211 

631,872 

2,654,270 

10,370 

35,500 

222,163 

168,690 

511,293 

t417,966 
702,628 

♦266,562 

46,850 

272,186 

74,915 

90,635 



396,395 



6,204,121 1 6^ 
6,783,328 19 1 

748,296 

6,271,211 

631,872 

2,654,270 

586,439 1 10 

689,661 7 7 

37,151 5 7 

223,163 

341,285 9 3 

856,802 7 5i 

417,966 
702,623 

270,850 9 llf 
128,241 10 
303,193 18 3 
76,265 
114,986 16 11 



Totals ;4|664,977 2 11| 2,685,440 4 5*« 



20,286,546 27,426,063 7 4| 



§ Deducting the £3,612 12s. 8d. for convict clothing, charged fJso in Totes. 

% Deducting the £1,071, salaries, &c. of inspectors of prisons in Ireland, charged also 
in V otes among the sScpenditure for Convicts. 

*♦ Deducting this £1,071 and £28,662 4s. 4d. for convicts; charged also nnder the 
same head in VoteSf and added in the above statement to Convict Expenditure. 

* Deducting Arom amonnt estimated the £7,000 produced by sale of Parliamentary 
Papers, and £4,200 excess of preceding year. 
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The above statement is entirely independent of the extraordinary 
grants for relief of distress in Ireland, and of that last year for the KafGb: 
war. 

It is fair to add, that the comparison of the two years would be still 
more favourable to 1849, if we took into account the sums arising from 
Bslea of old stores belonging to the Army, Navy, and Ordnance depart- 
ments, which were formerly deducted from the gross estimates, and which 
amounted last year to £485,000 ; so that between the two years, the 
whole saving on ordinary expenditure is about £1,250,000 ; a very 
trifling economy upon such an enormous expenditure, and very dispro- 
portionate to the reductions which have been made in the numbers of the 
military and naval force. 

It must still be added, that the Government has made gome important 
reductions during 1849^in the charges of collection of the revenue, chiefly 
through the consolidation of the excise and stamps boards into one, 
amounting to upwards of £200,000, according to the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer's last financial statement. 

All these reductions, and those which public report announces for the 
opening session, are a step in the right direction ; but we believe they are 
insignificant compared with the saving that might be effected by a system 
of expenditure sufficient for the purpose of good government, and more 
especially in harmony with the circumstances and incumbrances of the 
nation. 

We will now survey the different branches of expenditure in detail, 
beginning with the naval service. 



The number of ships composing the fieet in 1848 was as follows:—- 

SAILING VESSELS.* 







In 


Ordinary. 


In Commusion. 


Totai 


Ships of the line 




1st rate 


7 . 


5 


12 


fi 




2nd „ 


18 


11 


29 


9> 




3rd „ 


27 


1 


28 


99 




4th „ 


14 


7 


21 


yy 




5th „ 


35 


10 


45 


99 




6th „ 


14 


15 


29 


Sloops or Brigs 




... 


31 


49 


80 


Packets 




•. • 


2 


9 


11 


Surveying vessels. 1 


'roop. Store and Hospital 


Ships 20 


20 


Cutters, Schooners, Yi 


icht 


s and Tend( 


irs 6 


24 


30 








154 


151 


305 



* The account of ships in ordinary is taken from a return made on the 22nd May, 
which will be found in the appendix to the Report on Navy Estimates, page 853-854, and 
that of the ships in commission from a return of the same date, in the report itself, page 
xlix. " It must be observed, however, that entire dependence cannot bo placed on the 
printed returns, oU account of ^e discrepancies between them. Thus, in the list of ships 
in ordinary, we find the ten following 3rd-rate ships of the line, which do not appear 
anywhere in another list, dated 11th May, page 851, professing to be a list of all ships 
of the line, and eun-fri^tes fit for sea for 4 years without repair, viz., the Agincourt, 
Armada, Black Prince, Benbow, Comwallis, Devonshire, Defence, Invincible, Pitt and 
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STEAM VESSELS. 



Line-of-battle 
Frigates - - - 
Steam frigates, 1st rate 
,, 2nd rate 

Sloops, Ist rate 

yy 2iid rate 

„ 3rd rate 
Gun vessels 
Troop ships 
Tenders 
Yachts 
Tugs - 

Packets 



In Ordi- 
nary, 



Nos. 
3 
1 
2 
3 
6 
2 
2 
7 



H. P 

1,350 

360 

1,200 

1,456 

1,960 

600 

420 

76 2 

'90 



In Commis- 
sion. 



Beady, but 
not Com- 
missioned. 



Nos. 
1 
1 
2 
7 

11 
3 
5 

19 
3 
8 
5 

11 
' 3 

26 



27 8,198 



H.P. 
450 
300 

1,450 

3,467 

3,900 
810 
900 

2,842 
520 
595 

1,048 
940 
780) 

3,810 ) 



Nos. H.P 



Nos. H. P. 
4 2,386 



800 
1,416 
1,100 
1,250 



302 
'76 



105 21,802 



Building. 



3 1,320 
15 5,050 



120 



3 860 



15 4,944 27 9,736 



Totals. 



Nos. H.P. 
8 4,186 

2 660 
8 4,770 

13 6,329 
35 12,010 
10 2,660 
7 1,320 
30 4,026 

3 520 
761 

1,048 
940 



10 

5 

11 



32 5,450 



174 44,680 



From this number should perhaps be deducted the following ships 
returned as building, but not taken in hand. 

Gun vessels 2 

Sloops, 1st rate 4 

Line-of-battle ships 3 

Frigates 1 



120 horse power. 
1,200 
2,036 „ 

350 



10 3,706 
Leaving the total Steam Navy at 164 ships, with 40,974 horse power. 
The total ISTavy was then^^in May, 1848, 

Sailing vessels 305 

Steam vessels 164 



Total 



469 



Wellington, as well as the Camperdown and Impregnable, 2nd-rate8. It is jnst pos- 
sible, that none of these Ycssels may have been fit to go to sea for 4 years, bat that docs 
not seem probable. 

Again, in the last-mentioned return, we find the Ist-rate Eoyal Frederic, and the two 
second-rates Colossas and Mars, mentioned as ready to be launched, and there is no 
notice taken of them in the return dated 22nd same month. It is possible that these 
three vessels may have been put in commission during the interval between the 11th 
and 82nd May, but that, too, appears unlikely. 

The whole of the statement of the steam navy is taken from the return in appendix, 
page 870-874, but here also we have to regret several discrepancies and possible causes 
of error. The number of horse-power is stated at the top of the returns, as 44,480 
instead of 44,680, as it is shown to be by actual addition. 

The ten ships not yet taken in hand are included in these returns, and are not in- 
cluded in another list of steam vessels in commission, ordinary, fitting, or building, 
given at page 866. In the former list, the Arrogant is described as being a steam-fingate, 
Ist-class, and in the latter as a fHgate. In the former, the Antelope, Oberon, and 
Titan, are included among the gun-vessels, schooners, &c, and in this latter list, they 
are called packets^ The Bhadamanthus is styled a 2nd-rate sloop in the former list, 
and a troop-ship in the latter. The horse-power of the 11 tugs is added up in the 
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On the 1st of March, 1848, there were 
follows, (vide Bepori, page xi.)* : — 

East Indies and China 

Pacific 

South East Coast of America 

Cape of Good Hope 

West Coast of Africa 

North America and West Indies 

Mediterranean 

Xiakes of Canada 

Plymouth 

Portsmouth 

Sheerness 

Woolwich 

Ireland and Scotland 

Squadron of evolution 

Particular service 

Surveying service 

Packet service 

Unappropriated and fitting out 

Under orders to be paid off 

Stationary ships, yachts, &c. 



Complement of ships ordered to be paid off 



on the several staticma as 



Ships. 


Men. 


25 


4,573 


12 


3,495 


14 


1,936 


10 


1,862 


27 


2,785 


10 


1,717 


31 


8,337 


8 


88 


2 


788 


8 


1,856 


5 


778 


1 


26 


12 


544 


7 


3,057 


9 


1,804 


. . 10 


. 837 


29 


711 


14 


3,589 


3 


740 


8 


156 


285 


89,124 



5,318 



Of this number, on adding up the different items down to Lake$ of 
Canada^ inclusively, it will be found that at the period above mentioned 
there were 132 vessels and 24,788 men employed in foreign and- colonial 
service ; and it would be exceedingly difficult to assign any good and 
valid reason for having one-half of this force — ^nay, it is very questionable 
whether it might not be dispensed with altogether. 

The whole of these vessels, excepting such as are stationed on the 
Western Coast of Africa, and in part the Mediterranean squadron, are 
placed, it is said, in the different seas to protect our trade, — ^but we have 
yet to know gainst whom. 

Is it, perchance, to protect our merchant ships against the great 

last-mentioned list 740, instead of 940; and that of the 32 packets, 9,6S9, instead of 
5,480, which still differs from the result given by the other return, on account of the 
power of the Advice being given in the one as 100, and in the other 130, 

It is to be regretted that discrepancies of this nature, which cannot be mere erron 
of the press, should be allowed to creep into the returns furnished to the parliamentary 
committees. Such documents arc long, and difficult to search into from the'multipUcity 
of their details, and the task should not be rendered more arduous from a want of 
clearness and accuracy. 

'*' The number of ships in commission is now much less, but as we must neceisarily 
make frequent reference to the report of the last committee of enquiry on naval expen- 
diture, we prefer taking the number which existed at that time. The r«fN// of our ar« 
gument, in a practical point of view, would bo the same, had we taken the force on the 
diflbreut stations as in the navy list of this year. 
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bugbears of France and the United States, that we have ships of war in 
the Indian Ocean, the Pacific, and the Atlantic, at the Cape of Good 
Hope, and the West Indies? If so, why not have a naval force to 
protect our direct trade with those countries themselves ? and if not so, 
why have any force at all, unless it be peradventure to protect our trade 
against the colonists themselves ? The real practical benefit resulting to 
our commerce from these naval stations, has never been shown, or, we 
might say, attempted to be shown ; and the motive which creates and 
maintains them is based on the same jealous feeling which prompts our 
Government to keep up a large naval force in the Mediterranean. 

If any proof were wanted of this, it might be found in the answers 
given by the late First Lord of the Admiralty to the Committee— 

" Has not the British power disclaimed participating in the bockade ? " * 
" Yes, but at the same time the blockade is maintained by another power; 
and as long as that is the case, the presence of a British force is necessary 
to prevent abuses which may arise out of the blockade." ( Question 3357.) 

" Equal to the force that would be necessary for making that block- 
ade.*'—" It should he equal to the force that is present of other powersr 
(Qt^^n 3368.) 

We should really be in a y^t"^ pitiable state if we were obliged to 
foUow my Lord Auckland's doctrine. When we were belligerents our- 
selves we should want a force in order to confront the enemy 5 and when 
we were at peace, we should want one to look on at the belligerents all 
over the world. When might the tax-payer hope for relief at this rate ? 

These naval armaments in the different stations are, then, mere warlike 
demonstrations, and in reality do no good to trade, nor in general can 
they do so. But let us, for argument's sake, suppose that they can be of 
service to commerce, and then see whether they do not cost too much even 
in this hypothesis. 

The Colonial stations are those of the West Indies, North America, 
the Lakes of Canada, the Fast Indies, China, and the Cape of Good 
Hope. The total number of ships employed there at the date above 
referred to, was 48 \ and of men, 8,235. 

Now, as the vote for naval services for the year 1848 waa in round 
numbers £7,764,000, of which every item except the excess of 1846, the 
civil pensions, and mail packet service, amounting to £998,000, depends 
in the long run on the number of ships, and principally of men, \ employed, 
<— we may estimate the expense of the naval stations above named at 
upwards of £1,300,000. Exclusively of this there may be reckoned a 
sum of £3,000,000 a-year, as the military, civil, and extraordinary 
expenses, paid out of the Imperial Exchequer—total, about £4,300,000. 

According to the statements of exports, as given in the official tables of 
revenue, population and commerce of the kingdom, the total exports in 

* Of Rio de la Plata. 

t It might be objected that the half-pay and military pensions do not depend upon 
the number of men. True, they do not immediately depend upon it, and might not 
even hereafter, since they are the result of the maintenance of a force much greater 
even than that of 1848-9. Nevertheless, it is incontestable that the greater the force the 
greater the namber of officers periodically put on half-pay, and these last will always in 
the long mn bear a certain proportion to the namber of men afloat. 
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the year 1846 to the Colonies and countries within the range of the above 

stations were as follows : — 

Cape of Good Hope ... ... ... 480,979 

Eastern Coast of Africa ... ... ... 5^04 i 

Ascension and St, Helena .. ... ... 28,309 

Madagascar ... ... ... ... 2,580 

Mauritius ... ... ... ... 310,231 

Aden ..• ••• ••• ... ••• 14,574 

East India Company's territories and Ceylon . . . 6,434,456 

China ... ..• ... ... ... 1,791,439 

Sumatra, Java, and other Indian Isles ... 357,918 

Philippine Islands ... ... ... 92,806 

New South Wales, Vandiemen's Land, and Swan 

River ... ... ... ... 1,441,640 

New Zealand and South Sea Islands ... ... 53,724 

British North American Colonies ... ... 3,308,059 

British West Indies ... ... ... 2,505,587 

Hayti ... ••• ... ... ... * 136,113 

Cuba and Foreign West Indies ... ... 1,308,933 

Mexico, Texas, New Granada, Venezuela, and 
Equador, altogether £844,292— «say half on the 

Atlantic Coast ... ... ... ... 422,146 



18,694,535 



If it were necessary for Government to spend £4,300,000, and for 
the East India Company to spend at least a million more, making alto- 
gether £5,300,000 a year, in order to export something less than nine- 
teen millions, the bargain would certainly be a bad one, and it would be 
much better to give up our trade with the Colonies. On the other hand, 
since the Colonies yield no direct revenue, and can only be useful to the 
mother country on the score of trade, we might safely infer, in such an 
hypothesis, that it would be better to get rid of them altogether. 

But the case is infinitely stronger against the partisans of naval 
stations for the protection of commerce, for the most ardent among them 
do not pretend that if those stations were broken up, not an iota of 
trade would be carried on with the countries above mentioned ; they 
only maintain that the trade would not be so extensive. The £5,300,000 
are not then spent in order to insure the total export of £18,694,535, 
but only such part of it as would be diverted into other channels if 
the naval force did not exist. Let us take an extreme case, and say that 
one half would be diverted, and our exports reduced by nine millions. 
The £5,300,000 are then expended in order to export £9,000,000 ; it 
is to be feared that our merchants and manufacturers are far from ra- 
zing upon those exports a profit of £5,300,000, to counterbalance the 
loss to the public. 

Indeed, the whole of the arguments in favor of fostering trade by 
naval and military forces, rest on as hollow grounds as those in favor of 
protecting it by lugh discriminating duties. Produce cheaper than other 
countries and your trade will increase without any display of force ; 
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produce dearer on the other hand, and no squadron will enable you to 
keep up a large commercial intercourse. 

There is one trade, a most horrible but a most lucrative one, which 
flourishes, not hy means of squadrons, but in spite of squadrons. It is 
hardly necessary to say that the slave trade is here alluded to. If, then, 
a profitable branch of commerce cannot be put doum by a naval force in 
one part of the world, why should we suppose that it cannot be main- 
tained in another part without the aid of a naval force? and if instead of 
being a profitable trade it is a losing one, how can we expect or wish 
to keep it up by any display of force whatever ? 

Now, when our adversaries find themselves placed on the horns of a 
dilemma in this manner, they turn round and say, " What is the use of your 
theoretical reasoning, when we can show you petitions from merchants 
soliciting the establishment of a naval force on such and such coasts ? 

Why trulyy if a merchant in some inhospitable country, like Japan or 
Morocco, finds that by reason of the want of personal security, he can- 
not carry on his trade without protection, he would not scruple to ask 
for a fleet and an army, but if he were asked to pay the expense of 
such forces, he would probably demur. 

Between avenging insults when they occur and keeping up trade in a 
barbarous and hostile country by means of a permanent force, costing 
ten times what that trade is worth, there is a wide difference : we keep 
no squadron in the Baltic, and yet we should be as prompt to vindicate 
the honor of our flag and avenge any injury to our countrymen in St. 
Petersburg and Stockholm, as at Mogadore and Tangiers, but we very 
properly wait till the digntis vindice nodus occurs. 

When our merchants settle in countries where foreigners are not 
secure from personal violence, it is for them to weigh the advantages and 
the inconveniences. It is too much to suppose that the country at large 
should support a heavy charge in order that a handful of men may make 
a large profit. 
Let us now take the other stations. 

In the Pacific we had, in Mai*ch 1848, twelve ships and 3,495 men, 
costing upwards of half a million. The exports to the countries within 
range of the squadron were in 1846 : — 

Foreign settlements on the North West Coast of £ 

America 9,438 

Chili ... 959,322 

Peru 820,535 

Falkland Islands ... 3,117 

Bolivia 4,493 

New Granada, Venezuela, Equador, Mexico and 
Texas £844,292, say a moiety on the PacifiQ 
Coast 422,146 



£2,219,051 



That is half a million of money to prevent a trade of £2,219,051 from 
falling off.. 

On the south-east coast of America the priacipal use of the fleet has 

D 
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been to make mock blockades and vain attempts to bully the President of 
the Argentine Bepublic. The Americans have spoken out with infinitely 
greater effect in the neighbouring country of Brazil, although Lord 
Auckland informs us that they keep no force at Rio. ( Vide Answer to 
Question 3369). 

At present peace appears to have been concluded with the semif- 
barbarous chief, but had our absurd observation of the French blockade 
(for that is all that remained of our warlike operations in the Plate River 
for a long period) been given up, this station might long ago have been 
altogether dispensed with. 

The squadron on the West Coast of Africa involves more than a 
question of mere economy. Did we conceive that the presence of that 
squadron was an effectual restraint on the slave trade, and likely to attain 
the end for which it was sent on that cruise, we should not advocate its 
removal, though, in weighing the advantages to humanity in general, the 
mortality among our crews on those lethal coasts deserves to be taken 
more into consideration than it really is, as a set-off against the blessing 
conferred on the negroes by rescuing them from slavery. 

But as the soundest arguments seemed to favour the opinion, now 
become very widely spread, that the squadron does not on the whole 
alleviate the sufferings of the Africans, it is submitted that the sooner the 
ships are paid off the better. 

We come now to the fleet in the Mediterranean, and here it will again 
be necessary to quote Lord Auckland. 

" Is your Lordship aware what forc^ is maintained by the Americans 
within the Straits of Gibraltar ?" — " No, I am not 5 it varies very much, 
but I think it is very seldom a large body : they have one or tioo ships of 
war." ( (^ABsHon 3490). 

His Lordship might have added, that in case of need it would require 
at least six weeks more notice to bring a reinforcement from the American 
waters than to bring one from the channel ; — ^but to proceed .with our 
quotations. 

^< Are you aware that their trade is very considerable, and that there 
are a large number of American merchant ships in the Mediterranean ?" 
— " I believe they have a large number." ( Question 3491). 

"Perhaps half as many as our own ?" — "Yes, I believe they have." 
{Question ^4:92). 

" If they do not maintain a large naval force for their protection, what 
occasion is there for us to keep so large a force for the protection of the 
British trade ?" — " I believe the naval force of this country has generally 
been maintained in relation to what has been maintained by the other 
countries of Europe." ( Question 3493). 

So that here we see the real end and aim of these large armaments, for 
a certain class of politicians at least It is not, as alleged, to protect our 
trade, but to keep pace in the race of folly and extravagance with other 
nations. It is that we may be enabled to bring internecine war and 
savage disorder into Syria, and to give encouragement to Italian insur- 
gents and then leave them in the lurch. Surely to attain such end% an 
expense of upwards of a million a year to keep up a squadron of thirty 
vessels was not too much. 
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Of the fleet in the Tagus, called the squadron of evolution, the same 
may be said as of that in the Mediterranean. It is a fleet destined only 
for political purposes, and, be it said to the shame of the Government, 
has been also employed to give encouragement to insurgents, and then 
assist in their destruction. 

While discussing this part of the question it may not be uninstructive 
to make a comparison of the naval force, and of the commerce of the 
United States with our own. 

Their fleet in August, 1847, as set down in the Boston Almanac, con- 
sisted of eighty-four vessels of war, which if designated according to the 
classification adopted by our Admiralty, would stand thus, and were dis- 
tributed in the following manner. 



Denomination. 



Ordinary. 



Survey 

and 
Packets. 



Home. 
Squadron. 



Pacific. 



Foreign 
stations. 



On 

the Stocks. 



Totals. 



Ships of the line 

1st class 

3rd „ 

6th „ 
Sloops •* 
Gun briga 
Schooners, bomb 

vessels, and 

store ships - 

Steam vessels - 
Totals - 



1 120 

3 222 

5 204 

9 174 



1 44 
5 96 
1 10 



12 13 



2 146 
2 88 
6 112 



3 22 



3 132 
2 36 

4 40 



5 370 
3 132 



1 120 

10 740 

14 600 

22 418 

5 50 



19 35 



19 720 
6 9 



19 163 
5 16 



13 370 



9 208 
2 9 



8 502 



71 1963 
13 34 



25 729 



24 179 13 370 11 217 8 502 84 1997 



On the scale adopted by the Admiralty in 1847, the complement re- 
quired to man this number of ships, reckoning in the receiving vessels 
and those in ordinary, would be about 12,800 men, and the expense 
nearly £2,080,000 ; but as this is much above the sum expended by the 
Americans in spite of their high rate of wages, the reason of the differ- 
ence must be sought for in the circumstance that a smaller sum is spent 
in dock-yards, new works, and pensions ; and that the ships lying in their 
home harbours are not manned ; or that their complements are not com- 
plete, or that when complete they are not so great as in the English 
navy^ 

In order to make the comparison with our own country — 
We have sailing vessels as above (page 29) ... 305 
Deduct packets ... ... 11 

Bemain sailing vessels ... 
Steamers, line-of-battle and frigates 
Gun vessels 




10,000 guns. 



Total 



334, carrying at least 
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Independently of this, we have as may be seen above, seventy-three 
steam-frigates and sloops available if required for war purposes. 
The comparative account for 1848 will then stand thus : — 

Vessels available Comparatire expense 

for var in English Real 

purposes. Guns. No. of men. sterling money. Expenditure. 

England 407 10,000 4,300 ^£7,000,000 je7,000,000 

United States 84 1,997 12,800 2,080,000 1,800,000 

Now, in 1846, the trade of the two countries, as shown by the exports 
and tonnage employed, was as follows : — 

Exports of Naval Per cent, 

produce of the Expend!- on Expense. 

Country. tnre. Exports. Tonnage. per ton. 

Great Britain & Ireland j«68,000,000 7,000,000 12.07 4,300,000 j«l 12 7 

United States - -21,000,000 1,800,000 8.67 2,200,000 16 4 

According to the pro rata of the amount of exports we ought not to 
spend five ixollions on the navy ; but this even would be over-rated, as it 
is sufficiently evident, that if any force were required to protect a trade, 
it would not rise in proportion as the trade was increased. If two ships, 
for example, could protect a trade of five millions, it would not require 
four to protect that same trade become double. 

According to the pro rata of ^owna^c, we ought not to exceed £3,600,000. 

One thing may be admitted, that any maritime nation may keep a 
small force in each sea, if not for the purposes.of vindicating the honour 
of its countrymen, for the sake at least of having the means of com- 
municating with any part of the world on a sudden emergency. 
What that amount offeree should be is rather a speculative question ; but 
in order to throw all the weight possible into the scale of our opponents, 
we would say two ships, whether sailing or steamers, manned by 400 
men. 

The squadron of the United States in the Pacific is principally a home 
squadron ; and at the period of which we have been treating, it was par- 
ticularly large on account of the Mexican war. We may then safely 
consider that seven ships and 1,900 men were as completely disconnected 
with the protection of trade, or with any foreign matters except those of 
Mexico, as our own vessels at Portsmouth or Chatham. 

Making, therefore, allowance for the minimum force to be kept up 
both by the English and American navies, of two ships and 400 men in 
each sea, the following table will exhibit pretty nearly the amount of 
expense incurred for the force kept over and above this minimum ; the 
which force is professed to be kept up for the protection of trade, — ex- 
cluding, of course, that with the European states, which it is admitted 
requires no protection.* 



* The results at the present moment would be somewhat less unfaYonrable than 
those in the table, but woiUd still tell largely against onr own country. 
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Were a similar calculation made upon the exports of 1847, it would 
show results still more favourable to the Americans, since their exports 
for that year exceeded those for 1846 by a large amount ; but taking the 
above figures as a basis, it will be seen that we are paying on an average 
12^ per cent, on the value of our exports of native produce or products 
for the protection of trade, against 3 paid by the Americans, or four 
times as much. It may be admitted that the state of things is not quite 
so bad at the present day as it was a year ago, when the committee 
published its report, inasmuch as the squadrons in the different seas have 
been somewhat diminished ; still the above result would not be mate- 
rially altered, and it would be found that on a larger absolute value of 
exports, we are paying a very much higher per centage for the protection 
of trade, than the Americans on a smaller absolute value, whereas the 
reverse should be the case, if the principles which guided both parties 
were the same. 

Keverting, therefore, to our principle that there is no occasion to 
protect a trade which pays, that a trade which requires protection had 
better, as a general rule, be abandoned ; and finally, that with the ex- 
ception of countries in a semi-barbarous state, there are no enemies to 
protect it against. Reverting to these principles which are, it is believed, 
pretty unanswerable, and relying upon the example afforded us by the 
United Stated, we would venture to submit that the naval force in com- 
mission might be disposed nearly in the following manner, viz. : — 

Ships. Men. 

East India Squadron — China 6 1,200 

„ Indian Archipelago 2 500 

„ Australia 2 500 



North America and West Indies 

Cape of Good Hope 

Pacific 

Eastern Coast of South America 

"Western Coast of Africa ... 
Mediterranean — 2 first or second rate line-of-battle ships, ) 

2 large steamers, and one 4th rate J 

Channel — 13 line-of-battle ships, 1st, 2nd, 3rd and 4th* 
rates, with the complements of 1837 — say, 8,400 men 

4 Sloops 600 „ 

3 Large Steamers 750 „ 

10 Smaller ones 1,100 „ 

Packets 

Surveying service 

Total , 



10 


2,200 


4 


800 


2 


300 


2 


650 


2 


500 


3 


600 



5 2,570 



.30 10,890 



29 

7 



700 
600 



94 19,810* 



* As the ships proposed to he put in commission arc reckoned with then: complements 
complete, no reserve is, or need be made for marines on shore. But as ships in time of 
peace do not usually have their complement of marines on boards it is probable that 
even under this arrangement there would be a considerable number -on shore, which 
in our estimate we have taken as though on board. 
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Say then, with reliefs, 20,500 to 21,000 men, which number most 
probably might be reduced by some modifications in the treaty with 
China, obliging ns to keep up so large a force there. 

. Without pretending to fix the exact proportion of sailing and steam 
vessels, we presume that out of the ninety-four ships, if stationed in the 
way recommended, it would be advisable that about sixty-four should be 
steamers, with eleven to twelve thousand horse power. 

The next measure of reform which is imperiously called for, is a 
reduction of the numb^ of officers as compared with the total force, 
which was then 43,000. 

Besides the retired officers, we had in 1848 : — 

Admirals 150* or 3.49 to 1,000 men. 

Captains 546 „ 12.70 „ 

Commanders 879 „ 20.44 „ 

Lieutenants ... ... 2,339 „ 54.39 „ 



Total Officers ... 3,914 9,102 



The American navy list for 1847, shows : — 

C(Humanders of squadron, 5 ; of navy yards, 9; total 14 

Captains ... 68 

Commanders ... i ... 97 

Taking their naval force only at 10,000 men for that year, it may be 
seen at a glance how much smaller is the proportion of officers, yet 
surely none will tax the American navy with inefficiency, 

It is not even pretended that this enormous number, of officers is in 
the slightest degree necessary, for it appears from the estimates for 1848, 
that out of more than 500 captains, upwards of 450 were on half-pay, and 
only 67 in active service ; of the commanders, 680 were on half-pay, 
and 96 only on full pay ; and of the former class no less than 400 were 
altogether unfit for service If 

The great evil is, that no limit is set to the number of officers. Lord 
Auckland, in his evidence, says, " I am not aware of any limit, and I 
think in endeavouring to reduce to rule and method, which I am very 
anxious to do, the question of entry into the navy and promotion, it is 
very desirable, as a first step in the ladder, to determine what entries 
into the navy shall take place in the course of each year ; because I find, 
upon looking back, that the entries have been exceecHngly irregular. 
In one year not above 47 naval cadets were entered, and in other years 
200 and 300. Upon the average, probably a hundred entries of cadets a 
year would give a sufficient number of officers to maintain the lieutenants' 
list in some degree of vigour. I think it can only be decided by a 
watchful experience, and a careful measure of the wants of the navy." 
{Answer to Question 4084.) 



* See Report Ixxxiv. 
t Vide evidence of Lord Auckland. Questions 4119 to 4121. 
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And again, " Your Lordship is aware that the army and artillery have 
ascertained establishments voted annually, beyond which the commander- 
in-chief can make no additions ; the question is, whether there is any 
such establishment fixed in the navy, by way of limit to the number of 
captains, lieutenants, and other officers ?" — "No; there has never been any 
such rule, nor any such limits, though the estimates are framed with 
regard to the amount of pay and half-pay." {Question 4085.) 

Not only is this want of an estabHshment an occasion of additional 
expense to the public, but it materially injures the efficiency of the 
service, and here it will be useful to refer once more to Lord Auckland's 
evidence. 

" Are the committee to understand that the 452 captains, stated to be 
in the active list, are all fit for service ?" — " It is impossible to say that 
they are." ( Question 4098.) 

" Do you consider that you could, agreeably to the present order, pro- 
mote those captains to be admirals, though they are not fit to go to sea ?" — 
" By the present custom of the navy, promotion becomes a right ; it is a 
succession ; it is succession by seniority, not by selection." {Qttestion 
4099.) 

"Do you consider that promotion by right, though the parties are 
unfit for service, ought to be continued ?" — " If you limit the officers' list 
only to officers fit for service it ought not, but if you allow promotion to 
be given not only with the object of future service, but also with the 
object of rewarding, and giving eminence and retirement to officers who 
have been thirty or forty years upon the navy list, our rule of succession, 
I think, is that which should be maintained." {Question 4100.) 

Surely it would be infinitely better to pension off the whole, or nearly 
the whole, of the half-pay officers, and reduce the permanent establish- 
ment to such a number of officers as would be required, not for the force 
above recommended, but for the present one, say 25 admirals, 75 cap- 
tains, 120 commanders, 500 lieutenants. By this means a promotion 
might be made for each vacancy, and the condition of the efficient 
service rendered infinitely better. An officer would then see a rational 
hope of reaping the reward of good conduct by a speedy advancement. 
The half-pay officers unfit for service would also have but little to com- 
plain of; as at th6ir great age, and with the rule of one promotion to 
three vacancies, the individual chance of each is, even under the existing 
system, exceedingly small ; and as a compensation for the loss of that 
chance there might be a sort of promotion in the retired list, altogether 
independent of that in the efficient service, or a slight increase of pensi(Hi 
might be allowed. 

Would it not be a good regulation for the future, that officers should 
be put on the retired list after a certain number of years, with pensions 
varying according to the number of years spent in the active service ? 

NEW WORKS. 

As to the new works so injudiciously conceived and so improvidently 
executed, there is only a choice of evils left, — the one of spending more 
money, and the other of leaving constructions most of them much 
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advanced, and some nearly finished, to decay and perish, for want of a 
further sum to complete them. Of the two evils the latter seems to be 
the greatest ; and in that view of the case it would be more reasonable to 
put a finishing stroke to several of the new buildings which it would 
have been far better never to have begun. Of course this should 
not extend to providing them with machinery, still less with mechanical 
implements. 

The committee of last year has expressed the same opinion on this 
subject ; and there seems now to be little that imperiously requires to be 
completed but Keyham, for which £592,000 appear still necessary, 
according to the estimates 1849-50 ; but as this includes more than the 
mere basins and buildings, the amount absolutely indispensable for that 
purpose would be less. At all events, a vote of £200,000 a year during 
three years would be sufficient, and then an annual sum of £100,000, or 
less, would meet the requirements of this branch of the naval service, as 
Mr. "Ward himself allows, {vide Answer to Question 1745). But since 
the public service, as we shall endeavour to show, would be rather 
benefited than injured by relieving the State from the charge of keeping 
up these establishments, the vote would really become a nominal one, 
which mi^ht be covered by half this sum. 

Under any circumstances it is to be hoped that no parliament will 
ever sanction the most insignificant new works recommended by so 
suspicious an authority as the Admiralty. Strange as it may appear that 
men whose professional habits ought peculiarly to fit them for the task, 
should commit blunders of which the rudest novice would be ashamed ; 
it is nevertheless true and undeniable ; neither can it be contested, that 
a committee of civilians would have constructed dockyards and basins, 
and bmlt ships much better than the Lords of the Admiralty — worse at 
least they could not have done. 

It is not our intention here to point out the innumerable technical 
absurdities which have been committed by the Board in this part of its 
duties. Those who wish to be initiated in these mysteries would 
do well to study the debate in the House of Commons, of the 1st May 
last : they will there find, inter alia, that the largest of the new works now 
in progress, that of Keyham, whose total cost will much exceed a million, 
has been so planned by these naval lords, that ships will not be able to 
enter the basins, when completed," without the greatest difficulty, since they 
have been commenced on the lee-shore instead of the weather-shore, and 
will have so little depth of water that large steamers will only be able to 
enter at spring tides ; and that, moreover, the entrance being at right 
angles to the current of the stream, vessels will be exposed to consider- 
able damage while going in. 

We ask whether the most ignorant civilian could have committed 
more egregious blunders ? The proverb says, Ne sutor ultra crepidam, 
but with respect to the Lords of the Admiralty, we must extend it still 
farther, and say, NestUar et in crepida, 

REPAIBS AND SHIP-BUILDING. 

The question of repairs and ship-building comes next in order, but as 
this is a very difficult and compHcated subject, it will be necessary, before 
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e:jtpo8ing our views, to enter rather minutely into the details as set forth 
in the papers laid before the Committee. 

Upon examination of a return of ships launched since 1827, in the 
appendix, page 866 16 869, it will be found that the average cost of the 
hull of different denominations of vessels^ with all the internal fittings, is 
as follows :— 









Tons. 


Cost per ton. 


Total huU, In 
round numbers 


Ships of the line 1st rate 


2,700 


£33 


M. 90,000 


99 


2nd ... 


2,600 


33 


.. 83,000 


99 


3rd 




2,200 


30 


.. 66,000 


» 


4th 




1,800 


28 . 


.* 50,000 


>9 


5th 




1,300 


26 


... 34,000 


M 


6th 




860 


26 


.. 22,000 


Sloops average 


size 




450 


26 


A. 12,000 


Cutters 


«** 




120 


26 . 


3^500 


Brigs 


.. . 




250 


25 


6,600 


Packets 






250 


28 


7,000 


Schooners 


... 




110 


26 


3,000 


Yachts 






160 


30 


4,500 



The same statement compared with the list of steamers in appendix, 
page 866 and 867, containing the tonnages and horse power of each 
steam Vessel in the navy, and with another return, page 911, containing 
the cost of machinery for twenty-five steamers building, gives the follow- 
ing approximate results for the steam navy. 





ron8> 


Co8l per 


Total cost 


Horse 


Cost of 






Ton. 


of hull. 


power. 


machinest 


Line-of-battle 


1,750 


£30 ... 


52,500 


... 450 


£28,000 


Frigates 


1,600 


... 28 ... 


46,000 


... 360 


... 20,000 


Steam frigates, 1st class 


1,700 


... 28 ... 


47,500 


... 600 


... 42,000 


2nd ... 


1,300 


... 26 ... 


34,000 


... 480 


... 29,000 


Sloops ... 1st ... 


1,100 


... 25 ... 


27,500 


... 360 


... 20,000 


„ ... 2nd ... 


840 


... 24 ... 


20,000 


... 270 


... 14,000 


„ ... 3rd ... 


770 


... 20 ... 


15,500 


... 180 


... 10,000 


Gun vessels 


400 


... 25- ... 


10,000 


... 140 


... 8,000 


Troop ships 


640 


... 24 ... 


16,500 


... 200 


... 11,000 


Tenders 


250 


... 23 ... 


6,000 


... 100 


... 6,000 


Yachts 


500 


... oU • • • 


15,000 


... 210 


... 12,000 


Tugs 


250 


... 20 ... 


5,000 


... 70 


... 4,000 


Packets 


340 


... 26 ... 


9,000 


... 200 


... 11,000 



It is to be observed that the above tables are not given as showing 
what the cost of ships ought to be, but as what it does appear to have 
been on a rough average of the prices given in the several statements 
referred to. 

Now, in order to see first what is the expense which ought to have 
been incurred by tie fleet as it stood during the year 1847, we must 
refer to the statement of ships launched in that year, which were 
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Expense per 




Tons. 


Begnn. 




ton. 










£ s. d. 


1 Line-of-battle^ 2nd class 


2689 


July, 1840 


29th July, 1847 


22 16 7 


1 Ditto ditto 6th .. 


1633 


Dec, 1835 


16th April, 
30th March, . . 


22 1 1 


1 Corvette . . 


602 


Oct., 1845 


26 12 3 


6 Brigs 


481 


Feb., 1838 


31st do. 


21 1 11 




662 


Oct,, 1846 


8th October, . . 


17 14 




649 


do. do. 


8th September, . . 
27th do. 


17 13 10 




484 


Nov., 1846 


20 8 




482 


do. do. 


27th do. 


19 6 8 




329 


May, 1846 


12th June, 


21 18 10 


1 Brigantine 


319 


April, 1846 


17th March, .. 


22 17 4 


2 Steam yessels . • . . 


1497 


Sept., 1846 


6th January, . . 


19 6 2 




1647 


AprU, 1846 


26th September.. 


22 2 11 



Supposing that the work was done in a uniform maimer, and conse- 
quently that it was always as the time employed, the total cost would be, to 
that incurred in 1847, in the ratio of the entire time employed in budd- 
ing to that part of it which fell in 1847, and the result would be as 
shown in the following table. 







Length of time 








Total cost in 


emplored in 
trailding in 


Nearest nnmber 
of months em- 


Proportion dohe 
in 1847, in round 






nearest nnmber 


ployed in 1847. 


numbers. 






of months. 






1st ship 


£69,000 


85 


7 


£4,860 


2nd 


36,000 


137 


3i 


920 


3rd 


15,400 


18 


3 


2,570 


4th 


10,100 


110 


3 


280 


5th ... ... 


9,800 


12 


9; 

8} 


7,550 


6th ... 


9,700 


11 


7,270 


7th ... .;. 


9,900 


11 


9 


8,100 


8th 


9,300 


11 


9 


7,610 


9th 


7,200 


13 


5i 


3,050 


10th 


7,300 
£173,700 


12 


2i 


1,520 
£43,730 


nth 


29,000 


J6 


i 


300 


12th 


34,300 


30 


H 


10,100 


Total 


£237,000 






£54,130 



There were launched in 1848 to the time when the statement was 
made up, 



Tons. 
Line of battle, 

4th rate... 1,987 

Steam- Yes9^ 516 

352 



Cost per Ton. Total cost. 



Begun. 



Launched. 



£19 8 5 
19 17 9 
21 7 8 



je38,600 

10,300 

7,500 

£56,400 



, Feb. 1845 ... 8th Mar. 1848. 

Aug. 1847 ... 2l8t „ „ 
8th June, 1847 ... 7th Feb. „ 



And supposing, as before the work done in a uniform way, the result 
would be thus :-^ 
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Length of time 


Nearest number 


Pro-rata 




building in nearest 


of months in 


done in 




number of montlis. 




1847. 


1847. 


Ist ship 


S7 




12 


£12,520 


2nd „ 


9 




5 


5,720 


3rd „ 


8 




6| ... 


6,330 




Total in 


1847 





£24,570 



The ships constructed by private contract which were launched in 
1847, appear according to another statement, page 1040. They are as 
follows : — 



Dates of Contracts. 


When launched. 


Contract Months 
prices. in hand. 


Months 
in 1847. 


Pro-rata of 

work done. 

in 1847. 


Corvette .. 15th Dec. 1845 . 
Steam-vessel.. 3rd Dec. 1846 
Ditto .. .. 9th Nov. 1846 
Ditto .. .. 19th Nov. 1845 
Ditto .. .. 8th Nov. 1846 


. 18th Mar. 1847 
. 13th Oct. „ 
. 3rd July „ 
. 2nd Jan. „ 
. 5th July „ 


. £12,618 .. 15 
14,389 .. 10 
15,226 .. 8 
14,249 .. 13| . 
14,000 ..8 . 

Total in 1847 


: l\ 

. 6 
. nil 
. 6i 


. £2,100 
. 13,670 
. 11,420 

nil 
. 10,790 

. £37,980 


And there were launcl 


led in 1848, 








Dates of Contracts. 


When launched. 


Contract Months 
prices. in hand. 


Months 
in 1847. 


Pro-rata of 

work done. 

In 1847. 


Steam-vessels.. 9th Nov. 1846 
16th Sep. 1847 


.. 22nd Jan. 1848 
.. 26th Feb. 1848 


.. £16,354 .. 14i 
4,200 .. 5i 

Total in 1847 


. 13 
. 3* 


. £13,530 
. 2,760 

. £16,290 



There appears to have been in construction in the beginning of 1848, 
First, according to a statement in page 877, further explained bj 

another in page 911 of the appendix, there were on the stocks on the 

1st January, 1848, the following steamers. 







Fractional parti built on 


Pro rata of tons 




Tons. 


12th May,l848-dateof»tate- 


completed at 






ment, page 911. 


same date. 


Arrogant 


. 1,862 


1 


1,630 


Simoom.-. .. 


. J, 980 


f 


1,240 


Vulcan 


. 1,747 


f 


1,530 


Greenock 


. 1,413 


f 


1,060 


Leopard 


. 1,413 


^> 


80 


Megaera 


. 1,391 


i 


1,220 


Basilisk 


. 1,001 


-| 


750 


Magicienne .. 


. 1,255 


1 


470 


Tiger 


. 1,221 


T5" 


230 


Desperate 


992 


680 


Buzzard 


978 




370 


Archer 


970 


1 


360 


Wasp 


970 


1 


240 


Plumper 


484 


Total 


420 




*10,280 



V * Two other steamers, the Beynard and the Vivid, appeared in the statement 
above quoted, as haying been on the stocks the 1st January, 1848, but as they were 
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Now as some of these steamers had only a very small part finished 
even in May, 1848, and can scarcely have been begun in 1847, it is 
probable that by taking half the number of tons completed as being the 
work of 1847 we should not underrate it. This moiety, or 5,140 tons, 
would, at £25 a ton, represent in round numbers £128,500. 

The saihng- vessels on the stocks at the same time are given in a return 
in the appendix, page 918, and were as follows : — 



Denominations. 



I 
I 



I 



1 



I 



Line-of-battle, 1st rate 
„ 2nd „ 

„ 4th „ 

„ 6th „ 

Brigs 

Totals 



3 
9 
6 
2 

1 



1 



1 21 



The other vessels in this return are steamers, and are included in the 
returns of steam-ships, which have been already analyzed. 

With respect to the sailing-vessels, the date of their being put on the 
stocks is not inserted in the return, consequently we must here also have 
recourse to an approximation. 

Referring to the return of vessels launched since 1828 (page 855 to 
859), it appears that the shortest time in which the above descriptions of 
vessels have been constructed, is 



For 



1st rates 6 years, so that one year's work would 



not be more than 
The mean of 2nd rates 4 
„ 4th „ 3 

6th „ 2 
Brigs under a year. 

But as, with the exception of the 1st rates, which were pretty far 
advanced at the date of the return, some ships of each classification were 
not completed to the extent of the above fractions, it is plain that a year's 
work had not been done upon the whole of them, and it will be necessary 
to make a separate calculation for each. 

1st rates — ^Average cost as per table page 42, £90,000 
Value of a year's work (^) ... £15,000, 
making for the three on the stocks, 
thework done in 1847 £45,000 

launched prior to 3l6t May, and appear on the return of that day as among the steamers 
launched, they are fJready comprised in the oalculation under that head. It contains 
also the Llewellyn^ which was built in a private yard : this tog WAS launched before 
May, 1848, and is one of th^ two reckoned ahove. 
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2nd rates-^One at Woolwich, one at Portsmouth, one at 
Pembroke, one at Chatham — ^together four, 
only completed to the extent of ... l-4th 

From which, if we deduct the value of four 

months* work in 1848, or ... l-12th 



The difference l-6th 

is the work done in 1847. 

Cost of this ^ at the assumed cost in table, page 42, of 

£83,000 is £13,800. 

Making for the four in this state of forwardness ... £55,200 
Cost of a year's work for the five remaining ones, 
being for each i of £83,000, or £20,750, in 

round numbers... ,, 103,800 

Total cost of 2nd rates £159,000 

4th rates — One at Pembroke, advanced only ^, cannot be 
taken into account. 

On© advanced to the extent of ... 1 -4th 

Deduct four months' work, 1848, or .,. X-9th 



The difference 6-36ths 

is the work done in 1847. ; - 
5-36ths of £50,000, assumed cost of 4th rates as per 

table, page42 J?6,900 

Cost of a year's work for the four remaining ones, 

being for each ^ of £50,000, or £16,700 •., 66,800 

Total cost of 4th rates £73,700 

6th rates — One at Devbnport, only advanced to the 

extent of 1.4th 

Deduct four months' work in 1848, or I -6th 

The difference l-12th 

is the work done in 1847. -- 

l-12th of £22,000, assumed cost of 6th rates, as per 

table, page 42 ,. .., £i,800 

And for the remaining one a year's work, or i of 

£22,000 .,. ,.. ''... 11,000 

Total cost of 6th rates £12,800 

Brigs-^One forwarded to the extent of 6-8thfl, of which 
say one moiety done in 1847, pr 8-8ths, 

makingacost of about £3,600 

Recapitulating these figures we shall have— 
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Cost of 1st rates in construction . 


.. £45,000 


„ 2nd „ „ 


159,000 


„ 4th „ „ 


73,700 


„ 6th „ „ 


12,800 


„ Brigs „ 


3,600 



Total that shoiQd have been expended 
1847 upon ships on the stocks 
May, 1848 



3 



£294,100 



Taking all these figures together, we shall have for cost of ship- 
Imilding in 1847, for the hulls only, the following : — 





Launcbed in 1847. 


Launched in 1848. 






DenomloAtioiis. 


Govern- 
ment Dock- 
yards. 


Private 
yards. 


Totals. 


Govern- 
ment yards 


Private 
yards. 


Totals. 


Totals. 


1 


Cost Of 
part 

Dnlltin 
1847. 


g 


Cost. 


i 


Cost 

In 

1847. 


1 

2 


Cost 

in 

1847. 


1 


Cost 

in 

1847. 


1 


Cost 

in 

1847, 


i 


Cost 

incurred 

in 

1847. 


3al11ng-TeMol8.. 


10 
3 


43,730 
10,400 


1 

4 

5 


2,100 
85,880 


11 

6 


45,830 
46,280 


12.520 
12,050 


2 


16',290 


1 
4 


12,520 
28,840 


12 
10 


58,360 
74,620 




12 


54,130 


37.980 


17 


02,110 


3 


24.570 


2 


16,290 


6 


40,860 


22 


132,970 



And for the ships on the stocks :— 

Fifteen steamers in progress in government yards 

and private yards, as shown page 45 £128,500 

Twenty-one sailing-vessels building in government 

dockyards 294,100 



Total 

General recapitulation : — 

Cost of vessels launched 
Ditto of vessels on the stocks 

Total cost of hulls 



... £422,600 



... £132,970 
... 422,600 



£555,570 



Independentlv of thi^ cost, however, we may assume that the vessels 
launched in 1847 were provided with rigging and stores, and the ste^ners 
with engines. 

Now, according to the different returns scattered through. the appen- 
dix, it appears that the highest cost of masts, yards, rigging and stores, 
is one-third of the hull, and for steamers a quarter 

Taking this basis then, we may say that since the sailing-vessels 
launched from government yar4s in ] 847, cost as shewn in the above 
table, page 43 ^173,700 

And those launched from private yards ... 12,618 

as per table, page 44. — _- 

Making a total of ... £186,818 
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The cost of rigging, masts, yards, and stores would be at a 
maximum 

Steamers launched in 1847 from government yards cost, as 

per table, page 43 
From private yards £57,864, making a total of £121,164, and 

the cost of rigging, &c., would be at a maximum ... 

Summary cost of masts, yards, rigging and stores for ships 

launched in 1847 : — 
Sailing-vessels 
Steamers ... 

Total ... 

COST OF ENGINES FOR STEAMERS LAUNCHED IN 1847. 





Horse 




power. 


•Termagant ... 


620 


Dauntless 


580 


Oberon 


260 


Caradoc 


350 


St.Columba ... 


350 


Banshee 


350 



From government dockyards 
From private yards 



Total cost of Engines . . . 

GENERAL SUMMARY OF COST OF SHIP-BUILDING. 

Total cost of hulls, as shewn page 47 

Rigging, masts, yards, and stores as above 

Marine engines 

Total 



£62,100 

£63,300 
£30,500 



£62,100 
30,500 

£92,600 



Probable cost 
of Engines. 

£43,000 
41,000 
13,000 
20,000 
20,000 
20,000 

£157,000 



£555,570 

92,600 

157,000 

£805,170 



REPAIRS. 

According to an estimate made by the Committee (see Report^ p. xxiii.) 
the wear and tear of the hull of a vessel is equal to l-15th, and that of the 
masts, yards, rigging and stores l-5th. Now assuming as above, that these 
last cost a third of the hull for sailing-vessels, and 2^ fourth for steamers, 
their wear and tear would be a third of a fifth (or l-15th) of the value of 
the hull for the former description of vessels, and a fourth of a fifth or 
l-20th of the same value for the latter. So that, adding to these two frac- 
tions respectively, the l-15th deterioration of the hull itself, we shall have 
for the cost of repairs, both of hull and of masts, yards, rigging and stores, 
For sailing vessels, 2- 15th. 
For steamers l-15th and l-20th, or 7-60th. 

To arrive at our approximation, we must then value the whole naval 
armament in commission, which taking for basis the numbers in March, 
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1848, and the valuationi in page 42 for sailing reflsels, and for steamers, 
would be as follows :^- 





SAILING-VBSSELS. 




line-of-battle, 1st rate 


... 5 


at 


£90,000 


£450,000 


2nd 


... 11 


99 


83,000 


913,000 


3rd 


... 1 


99 


66,000 


66,000 


4th 


... 7 


» 


50,000 


350,000 


5th 


... 10 


99 


34,000 


340,000 


6th 


... 15 


» 


22,000 


330,000 


Sloops and Brigs 


... 49 


aj 


12,000 


588,000 


Packets 


... 9 


?> 


7,000 


63,000 


Surveying Vessels, &c. 
Cutters, Schooners, &c. 


... 20 


» 


7,000 


140,000 


... 24 


» 


3,500 


84,000 



Total in commission ••• 151 
of which 2-15th is £443,200. 



Total value of hulls, £3,324,000, 



STBAMEBS. 



Line-of-battle 


... ... 


1 


at 


£52,500 


£52,500 


Frigate 


... 


1 


99 


45,000 


45,000 


Steam Frigate, 1st class, 


2 


» 


47,500 


95,000 


>j 


2nd 


7 


99 


34,000 


238,000 


Sloops ... 


1st 


11 


99 


27,500 


302,500 


„ 


2nd 


3 


J> 


20,000 


60,000 


„ ••• 


3rd 


5 


» 


15,500 


77,500 


Gun vessels 


... 


19 


>9 


10,000 


190,000 


Troop ships 


... 


3 


J> 


15,500 


46,500 


Tenders 


... 


8 


99 


6,000 


48,000 


Yachts 


... 


5 


» 


15,000 


75,000 


Tugs 


... 


11 


» 


5,000 


55,000 


Packete 


... 


29 


9> 


9,000 


261,000 



Total in commission, 105 Total value of hulls £1,546,000, 
of which 7-60th is in round numbers, £180,400. 

To this must be added the cost of repairing the 21,802 horse power, 
of which the steam navy in commission was composed, as shown above, 
and reckoning the repair at the maximum rate of £7 per horse-power, 
the total cost would be £152,614. 

SUMMARY OF COST OF BEPAIBINO NAVAL ARMAMENT IN COMMISSION. 

Eepairs of hulls, masts, yards, rigging, and stores of sailing' 

vessels, as above £443,200 

The like „ „ „ of steam vessels 180,400 



Repairs of engines 



Total 



623,600 
.. 152,600 

.. £776,200 



We have now only the vessels in ordinary to deal with. 
According to the annual survey made from June to September 1847, 
one hundred and fifty-fgur sailing vessels in ordinary would have re- 
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quired £328^000 to put them in a complete state of repair, and fire 
steamers required no outlay at all. 

It would be an error, however, to suppose that, because £328,000 
were needed to put the 154 ships in complete repair, that sum was spent 
or even that it was necessary so to do. To nearly all of those marked 
as wanting repair, the observation is appended, " Similar to last survey, ^^ 
which proves both that no repairs were effected, and that the want of 
themr-lmd not further injured the vessels so noted. The mere deteriora- 
tion, indeed, of a well-built vessel in a dock-yard, from the action of the 
elements, and from the natural decay of the materials of which it is 
made, must be exceedingly slow in its progress, and very trifling in any 
individual year. If we were to take a third of the above sum as the 
cost of repairs necessary to combat that natural and inevitable deteriora- 
tion of the ships in or&iary, it would doubtless be sufficient. By fixing 
it at £150,000, we shall certainly be on the safe side. 

Putting, then, all these different results together, we find that the ex- 
pense of building and repairs of the fleet, during 1847, should^ave been — 

Ship-building, as per table, in page 48 £805,170 

Repairs of fleet in commission 776,200 

Ditto of fleet in ordinary 150,000 

Grand total £ 1,731,370 

There are, doubtless, many disturbing causes to interfere with the cor- 
rectness of this calculation ; but if the data be correct from which they 
are made, and which have been furnished by the Admiralty itself, there 
is every reason to believe that the total is, at all events, not has than the 
real figure required. 

Some idea of the amount to be set down to wages out of the above 
grand total, may be formed in the following manner. 

According to a return of the cost in materials and labour of eight 
ships of the line, which will be found in the appendix, page 888, it ap- 
pears that the latter formed about 22^ per cent, of the whole cost. 

Now the work done in 1847, for ships launched jfrom government 
yards during that year and up to May 1848, has been shown (page 47) 

to be £54,180 and 24,570 Total £78,700 

And for vessels still on the stocks, at this latter date, £422,600 
Less cost of work done in 1847, to the following 

steamers included in this number, but which 

were in private yards :— 
Megaera, half of 1,220 tons (see table, page 44) 610 



Arrogant, 

Simoom, 

Vulcan, 

Greenock, 

Plumper, 



1,630 „ do. 815 

1,240 „ do. 620 

1,530 „ do. 765 

1,060 „ do. 530 

420 „ do. 210 



Total of tons assumed to be the work of 1847. ..3,550, 

At £25 ..; :;: £88,750 



Remainder in government yards 838,850 

Total cost of construction in government yard^ ... £412,550 
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Brought forward £412,660 

Repairs to halLs of saiHng vesgelB (^ of £UZ,200)* £221,600 
„ do. steamers (4-7ths of 180,400)t 103,100 

„ do. sailing vessels in ordinary ...150,000 

474,700 

Total cost of work done in government yards in 1847, 
(supposing the whole of the repairs executed there), 
either for building or repairing , . . 887,250 

Masts, yards, stores, and rigging, for 

ships built ... , 92,600 

Repairs of same, sailing vessels (re- 
maining half of £443,200) ... £221,600 

Ditto steamers (remaining three- 
sevenths of £180,400) 77,300 

298,900 



Total on masts, yards, rigging, and 

stores 391,500 

Repairs of engines to steam vessels 1 52,600 



Total work done by government £1,431,350 



The following done by contractors : — 

Marine engines 157,000 

Ships launched from private yards, as per table, page 47 

£37,980 and £16,290 54,270 

Steamers in construction deducted as above 88,750 



Total in private yards 300,020 

Total in government yards as above . 1,431,350 

Grand total as above .,. £1,731,370 



On the £887,250, cost of building and repairing hulls, 
22 J per cent would be 199,630 

On the £391,500, for masts, yards, &c„ the per centage of 
labour would certainly be less, say 10 per cent. ... 39,150 

On the £152,600, repairs of engines, it might perhaps be 
morei say one-third 50,860 



Total ... £289,640 



* Amonnt of repairs to huUs on the one band, and to maaUi, yards, rigging, and 
stores, on the other half, each Qnde page 49). 
t Vide page 49. 

E 2 
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The gross outlAy woiQd then be composed of stores and 

materials for ship-building, and monies ptdd to contractors £] ,441,730 
Wages of artificers in government dockyards 289,640 

1,731,370 



Instead of which the sum voted was for stores, &c. ... 1,604,000 
Wages at home and abroad 950,000 

£2,554,000 

Showing an excess of no less than eight hundred thousand pounds 
beyond what appears necessary, even according to the data furnished by 
the Admiralty itself, to keep up the immense fleet in commission, and to 
carry on ship-building on a scale so needlessly extensive, and so dispro- 
portionate either to the wants of the nation or to the probable wear and 
tear of the ships, from loss or deterioration. 

Even if we take off the expense of the victualling yards and some 
other small items included in this vote for wages, the excess will still be 
£700,000, exclusively of the charge for salaries for establishments at 
home and abroad, amounting to £164,000 in 1847-48. 

Lastly, it may be objected that the calculations above refer to the ex- 
penditure incurred from 1st January to 31st December, 1847, whereas 
the vote, and the estimates upon which it is based, apply to the twelve 
months from 5th April, 1847, to 5th April, 1848 ; but it is very clear 
that the difference between those two periods must be quite immaterial : 
and whatever variations from the truth may occur in the foregoing 
results, either from this or any other cause, it is impossible to do away 
with the inference that a very considerable, sum has been spent beyond 
the actual requirements, even according to the system adopted by the 
Government. It is not necessary from this to conclude, that the men in 
the dockyards remain with their hands before them ; but the inference 
is inevitable, that a vast deal of useless labour has been done. 

The public has already been so completely edified by the accounts of 
good sailing vessels turned into bad steamers ; of small engines adapted 
to large hulls, and small hulls furnished with large engines ; of ships 
elongated, and ships shortened, as though in emulation of Procrustes : 
these and other freaks of naval architecture are so generally known, and 
have been so much descanted upon, that it is needless to contribute our 
mite of information in order to prove that the Admiralty is fairly entitled 
to take for its motto — Dimity edificaty mviat quadrata rotundis. 

But these very vagaries in which our naval lords delight to luxuriate, 
are a proof that the system of Government establishments is altogether a 
bad one ; and must impress every dispassionate person with the con- 
viction, that it would be more advantageous to the State, if all repairs 
and constructions were made by private contract. 

It is not to be denied that there are objections to this mode of pro- 
ceeding ; that it may be said that Government would be too much at the 
mercy of private individuals, and might be left without the means of 
meeting an emergency ; that the stores would not be kept up ; and, 
finally, that the alterations so much inveighed against would not stiU be 
prevented, because they might be ordered and contracted for. 
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It is, however, probable that, independently of the restraint arising 
from the recent expression of public opinion on the facts of this nature 
which the late investigations have brought to light, the naval authorities 
would be more chary of. indulging their architectural fancies if each 
alteration were to become the o^ect of a specific contract L^occasion 
fait le larron, says the French proverb ; and it may confidently be 
relied upon, that if the Grovemment establishments were done away 
with there would be much less temptation to indulge in useless extra- 
vagances. 

The other objections might be very much attenuated by the conditions 
• to be entered into with contractors. It might be stipulated, for example, 
that they should take charge of such dockyards as might be necessary for 
the repairs and constructions, with liberty to make use of them for their 
own business besides ; that they should at the same time take charge of 
the buildings and factories, and keep the whole in repair; that they 
should have the use of the tools, implements, and machines, according to 
inventory ; and that they should take all their materials out of the 
Government stores at prices fixed year by year ; that the establishments 
should at all times be open to the supervision of the Admiralty officers, 
or their delegates; that they might at any period be taken back by 
Government, at a notice to be determined, and in case of war without 
any notice at all, but en condition of a reasonable indemnity; in fine, that 
all disputes should be settled by arbitrators, chosen by each party — and 
in case of difference of opinion, by the First Lord of the Admiralty ; 
that the courts of law and equity should be strictly prohibited from 
taking cognizance of those disputes, or of any question between the 
Government and the contractors relating to the execution of the contracts 
otherwise than by making the awards a rule of court ; or at most, that 
an appeal should lie from the First Lord of the Admiralty to the Court of 
Queen's Bench or Common Pleas, which should decide as umpire between 
the two arbitrators, without power to order other proceedings ; but that 
the prohibition should at least be complete with respect to the Courts of 
Equity. 

None of these conditions appear impracticable, and the one which 
seems the most startling, namely, that of placing certain dockyards, with 
their buildings and machines, &c. at the disposal of the contractors, is 
not without a precedent in this country. The coinage of the State is 
made by a company of moneyers, who contract to deliver so many sove- 
reigns for every ingot of gold of a given weight and fineness, and the 
ingots themselves are prepared by the melter, by contract. The govern- 
ment furnishes the bullion to the melter, and the ingots to the moneyers; 
to both it lends its buildings, machinery, and implements, in as far as 
they are required. 

No one can doubt that, if the establishment of workmen at the dock- 
yards ceased to exist as a Government establishment, a great temptation 
to making injudicious and costly experiments would be removed. Few 
can doubt that repairs and constructions would be executed as weU or 
better, and at a far cheaper rate. Mr. Ward himself, late Secretary to 
the Admiralty, does not attempt to deny this. "I stated the other 
day," says he (in his answer to question 1649) "that was a point that 
cannot be gone into too carefully ; that I have never seen such a 
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de1)tor and creditor ftccount made out as regards Woolwich factory, as 
convinced me that the estimate on which they are going, namely, that 
we make a saving of 25 per cent by conducting our own repairs instead 
of putting them into the hands of the contractor, would be substantiated 
by facts. But that estimate is the belief of all those most intimately 
acquainted with the subject. They think that if we had those repairs to 
do by contract, independently of the inconvenience of sending the ships 
to various ports whilst those repairs were made, there would be an addi- 
tion of annual cost to the country of at least 25 per cent" 

^' Is not that," he was then asked, ^' an important question to be as- 
certained, before the public expend a million or a million and a hal£ 
more, at Eeyham for instance ? " To which he replies, ^'It is a very 
proper question to be ascertained. There are grounds of general policy 
which may make it expedient to have establishments at various points 
upon the coast; but with reference to the extent to which you shall carry 
them, if it cannot be shown that there is economy in doing the repairs 
at our own establishment, / thould think the whole course duit has been 
pursued hitherto is erroneous^** 

So that first the establishment is created, no matter at what expense; 
and then the question is mooted whether the repairs might not have 
been done at a cheaper rate, and the whole outlay saved into the bargain ? 

Before dismissing this part of the subject it may be as well to exa- 
mine how far the scale of ship-building of late years has exceeded or 
fallen short of what was really required, in order to keep up the fleet 
without diminution. 

From a return in the appendix (page 841) of ships broken up during 
the twenty years, from 1828 to 1847, the total number of each was as 
follows :— 

Valaei on the Usis 
oftabl0,p.42. 

£9,000 

12,450 

132,000 

30,000 

35,700 

12,100 

55,200 

1,220 

3,420 

1,500 

8,050 

900 

3,000 









total In th. 


Armgeiwr 








aorean. 


annnm. 


Ships of the Line, 1st rate ... '2 


... .10 ... 




t9 


2nd ... 3 


... .15 ... 




» 


3rcl 


... 40 


... 2.00 ... 




» 


4th 


... 12 


... .60 ... 




» 


5tb 


I ... 21 


... 1.05 ... 




99 


6th 


I ... 11 


... .55 ... 


Sloops 


99 




... 92 


... 4.60 ... 


Cutters 


J> 




... 7 


... .85 ... 


Tenders 


»? 




... 38 


... 1.90 ... 


Schooners 


>? 




... 10 


... .50 ... 


Packets 


J> 




... 23 


... 1.15 ... 


Yachts 


9> 




... 4 


... .20 ... 


Bombs 


»9 




... 3 


... .151 
... .50/ ••• 


Hulks 


ling 


vessels 


... 10 
... 276 


Total sal 


13.80 


Steamers 


luid totals 


... 4 
280 


.20 


Gi 


14.00 ; 



304,540 
3,000 

£307,540 
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Ships lost at sea, to be replaced, can scarcely be ralaed at more than 
£250,000, making together £557,540, which is about the estimated cost 
of construction of new vessels for 1847, as stated in page 47, and in so far 
would seem to prove that the scale of construction has been neither too 
great nor too small, but has exactly kept jpace with that of demolition. 
As the energy, however, of the destructive organ of the Admiralty 
is at least as great as that of the constructive one, it may safely 
be assumed that ships are broken up before their appointed hour has 
arrived, and that the real deterioration is by no means fairly represented 
by the results of the above table. Rumour does indeed say that this 
is the case. 

It is impossible while treating this part of the subject, to pass without 
notice one fertile source of expense in ship-building, and that is the royal 
yachts. It may appear ungracious to look with too scrutinizing an eye 
into the amusements of royalty ; but although we are as loyal subjects as 
many who would profess the greatest horror at the bare mention of the 
topic, we cannot consider that this is trespassing on forbidden ground, 
and it can scarcely be doubted that her Majesty would be the very first 
to exclaim against the expenditure incurred, if she were aware of the 
figure. 

From two returns in the appendix (pages 897 and 898), we learn that 
the royal yachts have cost in the last five years upwards of £235,000, or 
on an average £47,000 a year. The Victoria and Albert alone, laid 
down in November 1842, and launched in 1843, had cost in the five 
years up to 31st March 1848, no less than £118,747, exclusively of 
victuals and wages, amounting on an average to upwards of £6,000 a 
year besides. 

Now, however delicate the subject may be, and however unwilling to 
obtrude upon the private pleasures of the crown, yet it is surely fair to 
contend that by defraying from the national budget an expense wholly 
personal to the sovereign, and without any interest to the public, the 
country does in fact pay an addition of £47,000 a year, or one-ninth, to 
the civil list. We do not see the expenses of special trains for the sove- 
reign included in the national expenditure ; why then should the yachts 
be so ? Both are for the private recreation of the sovw eign— both are for 
the purposes of travelling and for no other ; and the mere fact of the bare 
property — ^the fee-simple, if we may sayjso— -of the yachts being vested in 
the nation, only renders the matter worse, for the people have not only to 
pay the cost of building but that of repairs, although they have no 
enjoyment of their property, and it may with truth be said of them, Sic 
vos non vobis. 

It remains now to calculate the probable reduction which might be 
efiected in this item. 

By referring to pages 28 and 29 we shall find that at the period to 
which the above calculations refer, there were in commission 151 sailing- 
vessels and 105 steamers, whereas it is proposed to maintain a force of 
only 30 sailing-vessels and 64 steamers. 

The cost of ship-buildSjig in one year for the former dass of vessels 
has been estimated*- 
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For the hulls, (see page 47) £352,450» 

For masts, stores and rigging, (see page 48) • 62,100 
And the repairs of ships in commission, 

(see page 49) 443,200 

Total for the 151 saUing-vessels, ... £857,750 

For the steamers the cost of hulls was, (see page 47) ... £203,120 f 

Masts, stores, and rigging, (see page 49) 30,500 

Marine engines . . 157,000 

Repairs of the steam navy in commission, (see p. 49) .... 180,400 

Total for the 105 steamers ... £571,020 

By taking the proportion between the 151 sailing ships in commission, 
and the 30 proposed to be retained, the total expense of building new 
ships and repairing those in commission would be a fifth, or £170,000 ; 
but as the tonnage would not be diminished in the same ratio as the ships 
themselves, it would be safe to estimate this figure at £250,000. 

The same operation with respect to the steamers, will give for the 64 
proposed to be retained in commission, about £348,000, say in round 
numbers £350,000 

Add for repairs of eleven or twelve thousand horse-power, 80,000 

Total for steam navy £430,000 

„ for sailing slups as above ... 250,000 

Repairs of ships in ordinary ... 180,000 

Total • £860,000 



which might probably be apporticmed nearly 
Ship-building 

Repairs of vessels in ordinary 

„ of ditto, in commission 

„ of steam engines 



in the following manner : — 
£380,000 
£180,000 
220,000 
80,000 480,000 



Total as above ... £860,000 

Let it not be forgotten, too, that the foregoing calculations are made 
upon the cost prices to Government, according to the present wasteful 
system, not according to the more moderate ones which might be con- 
tracted for with private individuals. The natural deterioration and con- 

* Viz., for vessels launched, as per table 
„ for vessels on the stocks 



t Viz., steamers launched 
„ on the stocks 



*f** ••* 


... £58,350 
... 294,100 


Total ... 


... £352,450 




... 74,620 
... 128,500 


Total ... 


...£203,120 
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sequent necessity for renewal of ship-building is also reckoned at the 
same per centage upon the^ number of ships in commission, as at present, 
whereas it is notorious that a large proportion of the ships broken up 
might, under judicious management, have been preserved for several years. 
TsS^ing these two circumstances into consideration, there will be found 
a large margin against any other unforeseen causes which may tend to 
render the estimate insufficient. 

HALF-PAT AND PENSIONS. 

The half-pay and pensions could not probably be diminished for 
some time to come at least. It would, indeed, according to the system 
advocated in these pages, be temporarily increased ; but, on the other 
hand, it is probable, that on investigating the lists carefully, many in- 
stances of pensions and half-pay coupled with other sources of emolument 
not sanctioned by the law, might be discovered, and that a saving 
might also be effected by looking more carefully into the certificates of 
life than the Admiralty authorities are in the habit of doing, unless their 
conduct belie their reputation. 

Be it as it may, the returns laid before the public are not sufficiently 
detailed, to enable the most laborious person to form an accurate judg- 
ment on the subject. 

ADMIRALTY OFFICE. 

The expense of the Admiralty Office itself, would of course admit of a 
very large diminution. By reducing the number of ships employed by 
more than half, and that of the men by nearly one-half, even upon the 
reduced estimate of the year 1849-50, and more particularly by abolish- 
ing, at one fell swoop, the whole dockyard establishments, and depriving 
the naval lords thereby of their pastime of metamorphosing sailing-vessels 
into steamers and then conjuring them back into sailing-vessels again, 
the business of the office would be so lightened, that one-tMrd, or at most, 
half of the present establishment would in all probability suffice; and most 
evidently there would not be occupation enough for four junior lords. 

The naval dockyards would require nothing more than a superintendent, 
a receiver, and a few clerks to keep a correct account of the stores received 
and delivered. The total amount of salaries need not exceed £2,000, or 
at most £2,500, which for the seven yards would make £17,500. 

The establishments abroad seem to require the pruning-knife, though 
not, perhaps, in the same proportion. Thus, by a judicious reduction of 
the force in the Mediterranean, the expense of the staff at Malta might 
be diminished one-half. The naval yards at Antigua and Jamaica 
might surely be altogether dispemsed with, and the total expenditure of 
this item of the naval service diminished by £4,000. 

We say nothing of the minor branches of expenditure — ^such as 
General Registry for Seamen, Scientific Branch, Miscellaneous, &c. De 
minimis lex non curat; and if an honest attempt were made to bring 
about, in the naval expenditure, the enormous saving which the adoption 
of a more rational and prudent systeia would render practicable, the 
public would be disposed not to look too minutely into an extra thousand 
here and there. « 
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Under the proposed system, our naval expenditure would be nearly as 
foUows :— 



Wages of 21,000 men at £38 10s. 
Victuals „ at 17 

Ship-building and repairs 

New works 

Admiralty office 
Establishments at home 

Ditto abroad 

Wages to artificers in establishments abroad 



£808,500 

357,000 

860,000 

200,000 

70,000 

17,500 

22,000 

25,000 



Registry office, scientific branch, miscellaneous, &c. 190,000 

2,550,000 
Half-pay and pensions 1,450,000 

Total £4,000,000 



The above estimate includes the whole expense of the packet service, 
carried on by her Migesty's ships ; and it is not the dream of a visionary 
reformer, but the sober conviction of more than one practical man, that 
with such an expenditure of not more than four millions, coupled, as it 
would be, with a large increase of force in the channel, the country 
would be in a much better position than she is now for repelling a 
sudden attack, or for collecting immense forces in order to enter into 
war with promptitude, as she did in 1793. 

In the course of years still further reductions might be hoped for. 
Besides those to be looked for in ship-building, from the reasons above 
stated, it may be questioned whether building should not cease alto- 
gether, and whether the fleet should not be kept up at a much less figure 
than the present one of about five himdred ; since, according to Mr. 
Ward's evidence, the 285 ships we had in commission a year ago, would 
alone have required 111,709 men to man them. (See Answers to 
Questions 1441 and 1442.) 

The sum of £200,000 for new works would only be a temporary ex- 
pense for four or five years, and then might be reduced more than half. 
Lastly, the outlay for half-pay and pensions would diminish every year. 

But this is not all. It would by no means be desirable to leave hun- 
dreds of ships unemployed, and at the same time to pay hundreds of 
thousands in post-office contracts. 

For the distant lines of communication, arrangements might certainly 
be made when the present contracts have expired, by which companies 
would contract for the transport of the mails, having the use of the 
Grovemment steamers and of a dockyard, as Keyham for instance, on 
condition of keeping the vessels, yards, and buildings in repair. By this 
means a most important saving might be made, perhaps to the whole 
extent of the contract prices paid now. 

We come now to consider 

THE MILITABT EXPENDITDEE. 
This branch of the public service is divided, as every one knowa^ into 
two distinct departments— the Abmt and the Qbdkanojs. A similAr 
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division of the military service is not to be met with in any foreign 
country, and no sound reason can be assigned for its existence in our 
own, whereas many, besides that of the increased expense of adminis- 
tration, may be alleged against it,*— among which the most prominent 
are, that it tends to destroy the harmony and impede the co-operation 
between two parts of a service which is one and the same ; and that, in 
so far, it is adverse to that unity of action which is more necessary 
in military affairs than in any other ; while at the same time it must 
cause delay, from the necessity of continual communication and corres- 
pondence between two authorities independent of each other. Lastly, 
it is favourable to wastefulness and prodigality, since the Ordnance 
department shelters itself behind the plea that it has no control over the 
demands made upon it by the Horse Guards or the Admiralty ; and these 
last repudiate all responsibility as to the means employed in procuring 
the supplies they ask for. 

If we were to seek for the real reason of this unexampled division of 
departments, we should find it in the patronage it confers upon Grovem- 
ment ; and although the original sin in Has respect is not to be laid at the 
door of the present administration, they may fairly be charged with the 
sin of profiting by it, if they do nothing to remove so evident a& abuse. 

It Mrill doubtless be supposed by many who consider these matters, as 
an argument in favour of the present system-^that the superintendence 
of the Ordnance department is confided to officers who have spent almost 
all their lives in liie engineering or artillery service, and who can bring 
to bear upon all the questions submitted to them the fruit of long study 
and practical experience in such matters. For the information of those 
who labour under such a delusion, the following quotations will suffice, 
from the evidence of Colonel Anson, clerk of the Ordnance, and in that 
quality member of the Board, before the Committee of Inquiry into the 
Army and Ordnance Expenditure. 

(Quesiian 10). <'Is the Master-General of the Ordnance an ordnance 
or a cavalry officer ?" — " He is at the head of the artillery, and fleld-mar- 
shall in the army. He is not an ordnance officer in any other sense than 
as Master* General of the Ordnance,^* 

{Question 12). "Has he ever been attached to the artillery?** — 
" NevcTy except as Master* General of the Ordnance, but the artillery 
have served under him." 

(Question 25). " Has any member of the Board ever belonged to the 
artillery or the engineering service ?**-—" None of the Board.^ 

( Question 26). " And yet they have the whole direction of the details 
of the artillery and the engineering service ?"— " The Master-General 
has the direction of the detail}.'' 

Upon this evidence we may safely leave the decision of the whole 
question to the public, and have little doubt that the verdict will be in 
favour of doing away with a department which virtually condemns itself 
by the mouth of its own officials. 

But this is not all. The War Office is itself divided into two distinct 
departments, whose chiefs are altogether independent of one anotheiN— 
namely, the military and the dvil branch ; the Coimnander*in-Chief has 
the direction of the former, the Secretary-at-War of ^he latter. 
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Why the general businesa of the army should not be placed under one 
administration, as it is in foreign countries, and as the Admiralty is in 
our own,* we are at a loss to imagine. It is true that a good Commander- 
in-Chief may be a very bad hand at figures, and that a Secretary-at-War 
may know but little of military evolutions and military discipline ; but 
there can be no reason why a general officer placed at the head of the 
army should not have in his service efficient men enough to enable him 
to enter into contracts, and make oat the accounts of his own department 
as well as they are made out in any other. 

The duties to be performed by every branch of the public service, 
relate to subjects too varied to be all within the reach of the head, 
however talented he may be. The Secretary for the Home Department, 
for example, has under his control business relating to general adminis- 
tration, to common law, criminal law, and municipal regulations ; to 
education and science, to public works, and many other matters requiring 
peculiar knowledge, with all of which it cannot be supposed that he 
should be familiar, and yet by the aid of competent men and of common 
sense on his own part, he is able to get through this multifarious busi- 
ness. It would be paying a very bad and very ill-deserved compliment 
to the military profession if we were to deny our general officers, in totOy 
that share of practical ability and common sense which we are ready to 
give so many of our civilians credit for. 

Having premised these observations, we will now repeat the details of 
our military expenditure, as taken from the combined Army, Commis- 
sariat, and Ordnance estimates for the current year, 1 849-50. They are : 



. Chapters. 


Army. 


Ordnance. 


riat. 


Totri. 




forces •••»••••••••••••••.••••• 


£ 

3,655,688 

173,376 

94,199 

36,706 

66,286 

15^120 
78,908 
56,000 
400,000 
44,156 

128,778 

96,600 

38,000 

35,641 
1,224,053 


£ 

711,895 

86^881 
94,859 

30ll^650 
316,373 
141,330 
323,418 
608,205 
200 
12,059 

80^195 

/ 17^802 
\ 6,060 
6,113 
/ 43,313 
\ 6,917 


£ 

4^662 

369,256 
114,082 

30,005 

} 6,680 

880 

6,407 


£ 

4,367,483 

173,376 

184,742 

131,665 

66,286 

670,906 

429,455 

141,330 

323,418 

608,205 

15,320 

90,967 

66,000 

610,200 

44,156 

158,220 

102,493 

94,637 

35,541 
1,224,053 




General staff ofEcers •••..•...... 




Public departments 




Educational establishments 


Effective 
Services 


Commissariat & barrack supplies f 
Establishments in the Colonies . . 
Waff es of artificers 


£ 
•7,103,053 


Stores for land and sea service • . 
Ordnance and barrack works .... 
Rewards for military seryice .... 
Army pay of general officers .... 

Full pay of retired officers 

Half-pay and military allowances 
Foreiffn half-oay •••« •■• 


Non- 
Effective 


Widows* nensions .•>••.••...... 


Services 

£ 
2,226,300 


Compassionate allowances 

Superannuation allowances ...... 

In-door pensions ••••••••.••.•. 


Out*door Densions 








Ghrand Totals • £ 


6,142,211 


2,654,270 


631,872 


9,328,363 


9,328,363 





* With the exception of what relates to the armament, the executive part of which is 
confided to the Ordnance department. 

t This inclades the land and water transport for the Commissariat department, as 
well as freight of specie. 
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If even we were to deduct the cost of stores for the sea service, in- 
cluded in the above statement, and a portion of the office expenses and 
salaries of the Ordnance department, the total expense of the land forces 
would be found to exceed nine millions a year. 

The numencal force of the Army was fixed by the estimates — 

In the Army department 103,254 

Battalions of Aritdllery, Sappers, and Royal 
Engineers, under the control of the 
Ordnance department 14,123 



Total 117,377 men, so 

that each man costs the country upwards of £75 annually. 

The French army, provided for by the estimates laid before the Legis- 
lative Assembly, was in round numbers 410,000; the amount demanded, 
£13,800,000, so that each French soldier cost on the average but £34, or 
55 per cent, less than the English, and yet the French army is one of the 
dearest in Continental Europe. 

One great cause of the inordinate expense of our army is the enor- 
mous proportion of officers. Out of the 117,377 above quoted, 5,664 are 
officers, or nearly 5 per cent, of the whole number. 

The French army, which in the beginning of last year was 449,000 
strong, numbered but 17,625, (including 240 officers of the Commis- 
sariat department, under the name of intendans, sous-intendans, and 
adjoints). 

Sufficient reasons might be found, by comparing the details of expen- 
diture with those in foreign countries, for diminishing the military 
expenditure in this country, even if the present establishment were 
maintained. Something might be done by choosing the best among 
several systems that are followed, even in England, with regard to dif- 
ferent corps. Thus the bulk of forces under the control of the Horse 
Guards are clothed by their colonels, while the artillery and other troops 
under the Board of Ordnance are clothed by the Board itself ; the former 
are supplied with rations, and the cost defrayed by stoppages from their 
pay — the latter find their own rations. 

Without pronouncing upon the respective merits of either of these 
methods, it is evident they cannot both be the best ; and the same might 
be said of many minor difFerences in the way of administering to the 
wants of the soldiers in different corps ; but here does not lie the gist of 
the expenditure, nor the main reform that might, and ought to be effected. 
It is to the reduction of the forces that we must look for any material 
relief of the national burthens. 

It cannot too often be repeated, that if the position of England in 
respect of foreign politics is much below what it formerly was,' the 
cause must be sought for in the financial embarrassments produced 
principally by the maintenance of excessive military and naval esta- 
blishments. Had we returned after the peace to our establishments 
of 1792, and paid off our national debt, we should either have abstained 
altogether from interfering in Lombardy and Sicily, or we should have 
interfered effectttftUy ; we should not have given mere barren sympathy 
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to the galknt Hungarians, but flown to their rescue before they could 
have fallen a prey to the modem Attila. 

Two things are pretty clear: one that the e£fectiTe force in the 
United Kingdom^ usually about 55,000 strong, can never be considered as 
sufficient against an invading army, even if we did not take into account 
the reserve requisite to supply the wants of our numerous colonies. The 
other, that it is infinitely beyond what the internal peace of the country 
requires. 

The force then is either too great, or too small in that point of view : 
too great if we do not take invasions into account as a contingency to be 
provided against, and too small if we do. Now, as most people are of 
opinion that our navy and our population insure us against any event of 
this sort, the former conclusion appears the correct one, namely, that the 
force is too great. 

As for the internal security of the country, experience has sufficiently 
demonstrated that the civil force is ample ; and, indeed, it would be a 
severe satire upon our institutions if such were not the case, and would 
furnish a clear indication that they ought to be altered. But after 
having gone through the formidable and unprecedented year of 1848,— 
after having found the civil power sufficient to prevent outbreaks in 
Great Britain, and to suppress them in Ireland, — it is not too much to say 
that the army is entirely unnecessary in that respect, and might be 
altogether disbanded without the slightest inconvenience. True, it will 
be said that the knowledge of troops being ready to act if required, 
prevented any overt acts on the famous 10th of April, 1848. Well, even 
admitting this proposition, — which most of those will question who have, 
like ourselves, paraded the streets of London on that day, — ^few will 
venture to say that anything serious could have happened, or any riot 
occurred that would not have been easily and promptly suppressed by 
the police force, and the well-affected citizens ; and let the worst come 
to the worst, he would be a bold man who should assert that it is better 
to keep up a force at an enormous annual expense, than to run the chance 
of an unimportant riot once in ten or fifteen years. 

The only argument that remains in favour of keeping up a standing 
army is based on the possession of the Colonies. 

About the beginning of the last year, the distribution of the forces was 
about as follows :— 

2,700 men. 



Ionian Isles 


2,700 


Western Africa 


600 


Cape of Good Hope 


4,200 


Canada 


7,700 


Bermuda 


1,080 


New South Wales 


4,000 


Mauritius 


1,520 


Jamaica 


4,000 


West Indies ... 


3,160 


St. Helena 


375 


Hong Kong 


1,140 


Ceylon 


5,000 


, 


38,175 
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If to this be added the number of men on passagei^ and those required 
as a reserve to meet the unforeseen wants and casualties of a service so 
varied and so subject to contingenciesy it would certainly not be too low an 
estimate to add a third to the above figures as the absorption of force 
by each colony, making about 60,000 for the whole, and leaving 67,000 
for the United Kiogdom. 

Now, as in spite of all declamations about efficient establishments, it 
does appear impossible to maintain the necessity of any permanent 
military force in a country situated like our own, we should probably be 
as well otf as we are at present if these 67,000 men were discharged ; but, 
as it may be prudent to preserve a small nucleus round which new levies 
might rally if any unforeseen emergency arose, and as a concession to the 
popular prejudice which would deem the existence of a state without a 
single soldier as a sheer impossibility, the number might be reduced to 
30,000, including of course the Ordnance corps, which might remain 
untouched : for although an artilleryman or a sapper will always make 
a good soldier, the converse does not hold good. 

It now remains to be seen how far the Colonies requife the military 
establishments which they possess. 

Taking them in the order above named, we should say, with Sir W. 
Molesworth, that the garrison of the Ionian Islands might be altogether 
dispensed with, and these islands left to garrison themselves, or be 
garrisoned by any other power willing to take charge of them. 

As for the Cape of Good Hope, after what has happened lately on the 
convict question, but few will be found to advocate a large sacrifice for 
the preservation of such a colony ; but this consideration even set aside, it 
may be contended that a thousand or twelve hundred European troops 
would be ample for the service of the towns ; and as for other service, 
experience has abundantly proved that native troops are even better 
calculated than Europeans for the desultory warfare against the wan- 
dering tribes which are the only enemies to be contended with. Such 
native troops should be paid by the colonists themselves, with the very 
natural proviso that they should have the undivided control over them, 
as well as over the limits of the colony. 

The same remark will apply to Ceylon, close as it is to India, where 
the efficiency of native troops has been so thoroughly tested. 

In Canada a British military force is a moet unnecessary luxury, for it 
is admitted, even by the partisans of colonial possessions, that British 
North America would not be worth the expense of a serious struggle ; 
and the force now kept up, though much greater than it was formerly, 
would be found inefficient to repress a general insurrection, and still more 
so to make head against the only foreign power which could attempt to 
wrest those colonies from us. 

But, granting even that a garrison for Quebec and Montreal ought to 
be kept up at the expense of the mother coimtry, a force of 2,500 men 
would be sufficient for that purpose ; and if the Canadians deemed it 
advisable to keep up a larger army, they might do it at their own expense, 
and at their own discretion. We may, however, be pretty sure that they 
would learn to dispenee with soldiers altogether. 

In Mauritius it is not easy to see what can be required beyond a 
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garrison of 1,000 men, if even that be needfol, which appears at least 
a very qnestionable proposition. 

As for Jamaica, and the West Indian Islands generally, the military 
force, as in the rest of the Colonies, is exceedingly small and inefficient if 
an attack from -withoat were to be apprehended, while it is beyond the 
requirements of those possessions if such an attack be not contemplated. 
But if a force numerically as great as that now maintained were neces- 
sary, it by no means follows that European troops should be exdusively 
employed. The experiment of employing natives in the military service 
has succeeded in the East Indies, and we have no proof that it would not 
succeed as well as in the West. There appears no reason why negroes 
should not make as good soldiers as Hindoos ; and we know that they 
have been employed in that capacity, and are so to this day in many 
Mahometan countries. The preponderance of the negro population, and 
the numerical inferiority of the dominant race, form no conclusive argu- 
ment against the measure ; for that same circumstance exists in the East 
Indies, and yet we do not find the native soldiers backward in fighting 
against the mdfr of their own race. 

This question, besides, involves considerations of humanity as well as 
of mere economy ; and if any means were adopted by which the numbers 
of our fellow countrymen destined to perish in so murderous a climate, 
could be diminished, they ought to be hailed with delight by every man 
of right feeling, whatever his opinions on financial reform may be. We 
shall scarcely be accused of exaggeration inl[eetting down at 2,000 the 
number of men that might be spared from the force actually serving in 
the West Indies generally. 

The time will come when the militaiy force in New South Wales and 
New Zealand may be with safety withdrawn, or, at all events, most 
materially diminished. At the present moment it would, perhaps, be 
premature. 

As for Hong Kong it is another of the mill-stones which the ministry 
has hung about the neck of the nation, — ^hugging itself, to boot, as though 
it had done a very brilliant achievement. As long as this settlement 
exists it is certainly possible that the amount of military force stationed 
there at the present moment may be requisite ; and we must look to 
some fortunate circumstance, such as the abandonment of the settlement, 
or its restriction to the sole use for which it can be usefully maintained, 
namely — ^that of a naval depdt, or otherwise to a diminution of the 
antipathy of the Chinese, in order to reduce the garrison, or do away 
with it altogether. 

The Army thus reduced, would stand as follows :— 

For Great Britain and Ireland 30,000 

Gibraltar ... 2,700 

Western Africa - - - 600 

Cape of Good Hope - - - 1,200 

Ceylon - . - . 2,000 

Canada - - . - 2,500 



Carried forward i 9,000 
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Brought forward - 


- 9,000 


30,000 


Bermuda - - - 


- 1,080 




New South Wales and New Zealand 


- 4,000 




Mauritius - - - 


- 1,000 




Jamaica and West Indies 


- 5,000 




St. Helena - 


375 




Hong Kong - - - 


- 1,140 






21,595 




Add a third for men on passage, 






reliefs, and contingencies - 


- 7,405 


29,000 



Total 59,000 

Now this being just half the number of the army (reckoning in the 
Ordnance corps) as it stood in the estimates 1849-50, the two first items 
of military expenditure, viz. — Forces and General Staff Officers, would 
also be reduced one half, that is to say from £4,540,859" to £2,270,430, 
even supposing no steps were taken to render the army less costly than it is. 

PUBLIC DEPARTMENTS. 

With such a reduction of the forces, the duties of the War Office would 
be proportionably diminished ; but by making the Ordnance and Com- 
missariat departments mere branches of that office, and by carrying on 
the business in the same locality and by the clerks employed in it, by 
far the greater part of the extra expense would at once disappear, and it 
would not be too much to say that the whole military service of the 
country might be conducted for sixty to seventy thousand a-year. 

COMMISSAKIAT AND BABBACK SUPPLIES, 

The next item of £670,906, extracted altogether from the Ordnance 
and Commissariat estimates, is composed in detail as follows: — 

Probable amounts 
required with 
Estimates 1849-50. proposed rednc- 



Forage for 3,000 cavalry horses in 

Great Britain ... 84,315 

Deduction from contractors' bills for 
officers' horses, and allowance for 
stable dung 13,236 

Forage for 814 artillery horses in 

Great Britain 19,065 

Deduct on account of stoppages ... 2,045 



tion of force. 



71,079 32,000 



Forage abroad, including money allowances 
in lieu thereof 

Carried forward 



17,020 


17,000 


121,394 


73,000 


£209,493 


£122,000 
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Brought forward £ 

Coals, &c., for barracks in Great Britain and 

Ireland 
Candles „ ditto „ 

Paillasse straw ditto „ 

Fuel and light abroad ditto „ 

Miscellaneous expenses ditto „ 

Money allowances in lieu of coals and candles 

to 35 gunners, at £6 each per annum 
Ditto in lieu of fuel, candles, and straw, to 

artillery-men stationed in tower batteries 

Provisions to troops abroad 

Land and inland water transport, and supply 

of water abroad 

Freight of specie 

Purchase and repairs of barrack and hospital 

furniture, bedding, and utensils, at home 

and abroad ... 

Great coats for the army ,. 

Clothing for colonial corps, recruiting dis- 
tricts and garrisons at home and abroad ... 
Clothing, &c. for enrolled pensioners 
Winter clothing for troops for Canada 
Clothing, necessaries, and implements for 

military prisons 



EatinuitM 
1849-60. 

209,493 


Probable amonnts 
required with 
proposed reduc- 
tion of force. 

£122,000 


64,471 
13,497 

7,700 
60,913 

4,069 


29,000 
6,000 
3,500 

35,500 
2,000 


210 


200 


200 


200 


99,773 


58,000 


78,867 
5,000 


55,000 
2,900 


78,000 
20,000 


30,000 
10,000 


9,028 

13,149 

3,250 


5,000 

13,200 

1,100 


6,796 


3,400 



Deduct on account of married soldiers allowed 
to sleep out of barracks, for which provision 
is made in the army estimates 

Totals 



673,906 377,000 



3,000 



1,500 



.£670,906 £375,500 



ESTABLISHMENTS IN THE UNITED KINaDOM AND COLONIES. 

In discussing the next article of expenditure, it will be necessary to 
consider, at same time, the establishments of the Ordnance and those of 
the Commissariat, premising that this last department has none in Great 
Britain. 

The British dominions are divided into military districts, of which 
there are 5 in Ireland, 1 in Scotland, and 4 in England and Wales — viz.. 
Northern and Midland, South Western, Western and Monmouth and 
South Wales ; and lastly, 2 in the Channel Islands. 

The English districts are subdivided into smaller divisions, and the 
following table will show the number of establishments, with their expen- 
diture, that of barracks and that of clerks of the works, both in the 
United Kingdom and in the Colonies. 
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UNITED KINGDOM. 



Athlone district 

Belfast 

Cork 

Dublin 

Limerick 

North Britain.. 

Central 

Devonport .... 

Dover 

Eastern 

Exeter 

Xiondon 

Medway 

Manchester .... 

Northern 

Portsmouth.... 
"Woolwich . , 
"Waltham Abbey 
Yorkshire . • . • 

Guernsey 

Jersey 

Sundry 

Washing &c., \ 
Barracks • • j 



ia 



^H 



EXPENDITURE. 



£ 
1,107 
1,138 
4,622 
4,784 

197 

1,470 

561 

2,643 

857 

785 

312 

2,913 
315 
475 

6,278 
13,736 

2,992 
478 

1,552 
445 
600 



£ 

6,521 
3,365 
4,849 
8,656 
6,713 

3,798 

3,726 
2,036 
1,285 

614 
1,353 
5,020 
1,881 
5,621 

874 
4,303 
1,701 

1,805 
821 
423 

5,992 

16,000 






£ 
1,367 
1,348 
1,360 
3,286 
1,077 
1,172 

1,141 

1,672 

1,287 

630 

276 

1,124 

2,710 

1,141 

366 

2,214 

2,023 



731 
646 



44 47,160 85,766 25,815 Totals of the ) 
U. Kingdom j 



6 districts ) 
'of Ireland. ) 

' Ido.of \ 
\ Scotland, j 



13 divisions \ 
' of England, j 



2dis.Chan-| 
/ nel Islands / 



8^ 



10 



26 



44 



TOTAL 
EXPENDITURE. 



If 

OH 



£ 

11,848 

1,470 
31,345 



1,997 
600 



47,160 



£ 
28,604 

3,798 
30,218 



1,244 
6,992 
16,000 



86,756 






£ 

8,427 

1,172 

14,939 

1,277 



25,815 



I 

i 



£ 
48,779 

6,440 
76,502 



4,518 
6,492 
16,000 



158,731 



COLONIES. 



Vandiemen's Land . . 

Australia ••• 

New Zealand. • 

Jamaica 

West Indies • • 

Bermuda 

Canada 

Newfoundland 

Nova Scotia 

Ceylon 

St. Helena 

Cape of Good Hope. . 

Gibraltar 

Western Africa . . . . 

Hong-Kong 

Ionian Islands ...... 

Malta 

Mauritius 

Sundry Stations . , . . 

Washing, repair- ) 

ing bedding, &c. j 

United Kingdom. . . • 
Total General 



Ordnance 

Estsbliflh- 

ments. 



1 
1 
1 
1 

13 
1 
7 
1 
3 
3 
1 
5 
1 
2 
1 
3 
1 
1 



47 
44 



91 



EXPENDITURE. 



£ 
2,156 

2,072 

166 
2,298 
9,135 

828 
8,545 

431 
2,726 
2,922 

604 
4,635 
2,167 
1,279 
3,045 
1,703 
2,135 
1,131 
3,433 



51,400 
47,160 



Barracks. 



£ 

831 
1,308 
1,051 
2,706 
2,698 

941 
7,027 

191 
1,807 

*2*41 
2,740 
1,133 

426 
1,003 
1,299 

841 

1,177 

40,683 

10,100 



78,202 
85,756 



Clerks 

of 
Works. 



£ 

660 
1,925 

748 
1,042 
3,911 

480 
7,059 

502 
1,588 

100 

375 
1,719 
1,425 

512 
1,710 
1,453 
1,232 

599 



27,040 
25,815 



Totals. 



£ 

3,0-10 

l,0;}o 
2,24iJ 

1,121 

0,121 

;;,022 

1,220 
9,094 
•1,725 
2,217 

•l,lo5 

4,208 

2,i)0; 

41,116 

10,100 



156,642 
158,731 



1,560 163,958 62,855 315,373 114,082 429,455 



Commis- 
sariat 
Estabmts. 



£ 

6,687 
6.097 
2,549 
6,121 

19,410 
3,154 

17,538 

791 

4,628 

r;J79 

17,179 

rj/)08 

3M5 
i;983 
3,189 
3,751 
2,898 

1,200 



106,967 
*7,115 



Grand 
Totals. 



£ 

10,333 

10,402 

4,504 

12,166 

35,154 

5,403 

40,169 

1,915 

10,749 

3,022 

2,599 

26,273 

10,233 

6,122 

7,741 

7,644 

7,959 

5,805 

66,416 



263,609 
165,846 



* la Ireland, 
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A considerable portion of this expenditure consists, as may be sup- 
posed, of salaries, and as the duties to be performed are quite within the 
scope of a military man's avocations, there seems no reason in the world 
why they should not be discharged by the officers and men themselves, 
without any, or at least, with a very trifling addition to the public ex- 
penditure ; and in favour of this opinion, we may quote very respectable 
authorities in the military profession. 

The first is Lieutenant-Colonel Chesney, an officer of 44^ years' 
standing in the royal artillery. His evidence on the subject, when 
examined before the Committee of Inquiry, was as follows : — 

" Without a previous acquaintance with the system of keeping stores 
and keeping accounts, do you think that they would perform those duties 
as well as the present class of storekeepers ?" — " They are capable of 
keeping accounts, I think, being less or more accustomed to this duty." 
{Question 5995). 

" Are the accounts very intricate ?''— " No." (5996). 

" Are they not such as any educated man could keep ?" — " Yes." 
(5997). 

" Would there not be a saving in the proposal that you make, of one 
person in each case ?" — " Yes ; a saving of some expense, and it would 
be a small additional income to a military man." (5998). 

" You would save the salary of the storekeeper ?" — " A portion of it." 
(5999). 

" If he were called upon to do active service, what would be done in 
that case ? what would become of the charge of the stores ?" — " They 
would be delivered to his successor, whoever he was." (6001). 

" Is it so easy to deliver over the" charge of the stores at a very short 
notice ?" — "I had occasion to receive a large quantity of stores, and to 
give them over; it took some little time to do both, but I knew of 
no difficulty in it." (6002). 

" Would it be very easy for a military man to undertake that duty ?" 
— ** They make every commanding artillery -officer a public accountant 
for his stores ; if there is any deficiency he makes it good." (6005). 

" That is for stores in active service ?" — " Whatever he receives. At 
Hong Kong there was not a storekeeper ; I received all the stores 
myself, and carried it on for some months, and then turned them over to 
a storekeeper, therefore I can speak about the fact itself." (6006). 

Then the witness having explained that the detail of this duty had 
been attended to by Captain Freeze, the evidence proceeds : 

" You had a superabundance of officers ?" — " No we had not He 
held it about ei^ht months, I think." (6012). 

'^ He had time both for his usual duties, and at the same time to look 
after the accounts ?"— " He did both." (6013). 

" And perfectly to your satisfaction ?"— -" Yes ; and to the satisfaction 
of those at home." (6014). 

" With respect to Gibraltar, the value of the stores there being a 
quarter of a million, do you think that an officer of artillery would be 
very willing to undertake that large charge with the chance of being 
called away at a very short notice upon active service ?" — " If there 
were an allowance, some would seek it." (6019). 
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"You think you coiild tempt an officer?" — "I mean to say that a 
small allowance would be considered a great thing, and plenty of them 
would be very glad of it ; if seconded, the addition to their pay would be 
very acceptable/' (6020). 

The next authority is Colonel Campbell, who had commanded the 
artillery in Canada. The following is extracted from his evidence : 

" At Montreal there is a large store, and also at Quebec and at Kings- 
ton. Do you think that there are many retired officers of artillery, who 
have served a considerable number of years, that would like to undertake 
the arduous duties of storekeeper at either of those places ?" — "I think 
there are many officers, if that source were open to them, who would not 
only like it, but would qualify themselves for it, and very soon become in 
every way competent." ( Question 6207). 

We have quoted this evidence at length, in order to show the question 
in all its bearings, as explained by practical men fully competent to form 
an opinion on the subject; and, as Lieutenant-Colonel Chesney observes, 
it is even now the established regulation that the commanding officer of 
artillery does become his own storekeeper for such Ordnance stores as 
are likely to be required for active service ; and it must be remembered, 
that although the evidence just quoted has relation only to the Ordnance 
establishments which were alone under investigation, there is not one 
tittle of it which would not equally apply to those of the Commissariat. 
Nay, the union even of the Ordnance and Commissariat establishments 
under one head was mooted in the committee, and very cogent reasons 
given in its favour by the witness examined, Mr. R. Eaton, storekeeper 
at Devonport, as may be seen from the following extracts of his evidence. 

" Supposing the Commissariat officer, who is better paid, were with- 
drawn, and the Ordnance store-keepers were expected to do the double 
duty with subordinate assistance, would not there be a considerable 
saving to the public under that arrangement ?" — " No question there 
would." (Question S026). 

"With your general knowledge of Commissariat business, is there 
anything relating to matters of account under Treasury orders, which 
you, an accountant, could not execute ?" — " I do not know the precise 
details of the duty of the Commissariat Office, but I am not aware of any- 
thing but what I should be competent to undertake." (8029). 

" And you would say the same generally of your brethren who are 
Ordnance storekeepers ? — Generally speaking, I should." (8030). 
- " That their knowledge of accounts and their habits of business would 
enable them to discharge the Commissariat duties as far as the money 
transactions under the Treasury go ? — As far as my knowledge goes, it 
is what their precise duties are." (8031). 

If, however,;^the employment of military men for keeping the Ordnance 
establishments be considered a questionable proposition, its propriety 
cannot surely be disputed with regard to the barracks. 

Out of the £85,756 expenditure for barracks In the United Kingdom, 
no less than £23,365 are paid in salaries to barrack-masters and barrack- 
seijeants, and £1,638 to labourers. Of the £78,202, under the same 
head for the Colonies, £15,748 are for salaries, and £308 for labour. 

Assuredly, the officer, non-commissioned officer, and even private, 
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when judiciously selected, would be perfectly competent to discharge 
these duties, each within the sphere of his competence ; neither could 
they, with any degree of reason complain that they were over-burdensome, 
or inconsistent in their general character with the duties which an enlist- 
ment in the military service seems to impose ; and on considering the 
question in this point of view, the entire sum of £41,059 spent upon the 
barracks in salaries and wages, might be saved. It would not, however, 
be advisable to advocate so sweeping a reduction ; for these situations 
might be held out as posts to be filled by officers and men deserving of 
the preference, through their good conduct ; and by adding rateably to 
their ordinary pay a quarter of the above sum, the required duties 
would be properly and efficiently discharged ; and at the same time 
these places would affi)rd means of rewarding merit, and would be a 
stimulus to good conduct, and excite an honourable ambition in the 
army. 

It does certainly appear, from the evidence given before the Com- 
mittee, that many half-pay officers are employed in this capacity, but it 
is also stated that they receive their half-pay in addition. It certainly 
is better to employ half-pay officers than persons altogether foreign to 
the military profession ; but it would appear much more fitting to make 
use of officers or non-commissioned officers in active service on the spot, 
who would hand over the barracks to their successors in the way 
described by Lieutenant-Colonel Chesney, with respect to Ordnance 
stores. But if the selections were confined to half-pay officers, it is 
certain that the slightest increase of pay would be a boon to them, and 
the saving might at all events reach the figure assigned to it in the fore- 
going pages. 

Even for the eidsting force, and without criticising any other item of 
this expenditure, open as it is to criticism as compared with the expendi- 
ture of former years, the amount ought not to exceed the following limit, 
viz. :— 



Expenditure for the United Kingdom, as above ... £165,846 
Less three-quarters of £25,003, salaries and wages 18,751 

For the Colonies 263,609 

Less three-quarters of £16,056 ... 12,042 



£147,095 

251,567 
£398,662 



The next reduction to be made is that of the Commissariat establish- 
ments in Ireland. Prior to 1847, the provisions for the troops in that 
part of the United Kingdom, were contracted for and supplied by the 
Board of Ordnance. An alteration was then made on account of the 
deamess of provisions ; but that reason having disappeared, the 
alteration consequent upon it should disappear also, and with it the 
whole cost of the Commissariat establishments, £7,115, which might 
therefore be deducted, even under existing circumstances^ from the 
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£147,095 above, leaving the expenditure for the United Kingdom, 
£139,980. 

But if the forces in the United Kingdom were reduced from 67,000 to 
30,000, the cost of the establishments comprised in the branch of ex- 
penditure now under consideration might be diminished, at least in the 
same proportion, and the figure would then be in round nmnbers £63,000 
instead of £139,980. 

In the Colonies the rule of three cannot be applied in the same 
sweeping manner. 

Thus, for New South Wales, one Ordnance establishment can hardly 
be considered too much, as long as military and naval forces are 
kept up there ; but by employing military officers as storekeepers 
and deputy-storekeepers, a saving of at least £800 a-year might be 
effected, and a great boon conferred on tiie parties who should hold those 
situations. 

The thirteen Ordnance establishments in the West Indies are of the 
most obvious inutility, dispersed as they are in islands of no sort of 
importance, and in many cases situated at very short distances from one 
another. What, for example, can be the use of an arsenal on those 
barren rocks, the Bahamas, on the coast of Honduras, or in the minute 
islands of Tobago and St. Vincent ? 

For all useful purposes, and probably for more than the real require- 
ments, it is submitted that establishments in the following places would be 
sufficient, viz. : 



Antigua, which is estimated at 


£819 


Barbadoes 


2,014 


Trinidad 


781 


St. Lucia 


644 


Demerara . 


574 



Total £4,832 

But if the garrisons were diminished as proposed, it is evident that the 
expenditure might be reduced by a full third ; as in respect of Barbadoes, 
for example, a deputy storekeeper might in that case be dispensed with, 
and on the other stations the duties of storekeeper might be performed 
by the barrack-master. 

If any kind of establishment were required upon the other islands, it 
should be at most Eke that in New Zealand, which is set down in the 
estimates at £150 per annum. 

Taking all these considerations into account, and more particularly 
the reduction of the forces, if the suggestions contained in the foregoing 
pages were carried into effect, £4,500 a-year may safely be set down as 
sufficient for the Ordnance establishments of the West Indies. 

In Canada, seven regular Ordnance establishments seem completely 
superfluous and superabundant. 

The four principal are placed at the points which confront the 
only part of the contiguous territory of the United States which is not 
separated by the lakes. They are— 
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Quebec j;i,481 

Montreal 2,878 

Kingston 1,229 

Toronto 1,016 

Total £6,604^ 



But this, from the reasons adduced in treating of the West Indian 
Islands, might be reduced a fourth, or a third. On the other hand, if 
Ordnance establishments of any kind are necessary in the three remaining 
points of Isle-aux-Noix, Rideau Canal, and Ottawa Canals, they should 
also be modelled upon that of New Zealand, at an expense of £150 to 
£200 each. The total expense of Ordnance establishments for Canada 
would then be about £5,800. 

As for the Commissariat department in that Colony, there seems to be 
no reason why it should not be altogether suppressed. In Great Britain, 
we have no Commissariat establishments at all, the provisions of the 
major part of the troops being contracted for and supplied by the 
Ordnance department, and, for some corps, being purchased by the men 
themselves. 

The reason why matters are differently conducted abroad, is founded 
on the difficulty of obtaining provisions, which seems to point out the 
necessity of having a special administration, in order to procure the 
needful supply. 

Who can fairly say that such is the case in Canada, a country where 
com and cattle may be supplied in any <iuantity, at prices inferior to 
those of the home market ? If there is any necessity for Commissariat 
establishments in Canada, there must be the same necessity for them in 
England ; if there be no need of them in the latter country, there is 
none in the former. Ubi eadem ratio idem jus. 

It is, then, highly probable that the £17,538 which these establish- 
ments cost, might, even under existing circumstances, be altogether 
spared, or at least reduced to the bare salary of a few clerks who might 
be required to assist the Ordnance or other department that took charge 
of the supply of provisions as an accessory duty — if, indeed, the men did 
not prefer supplying themselves, which is a very probable case. Such 
an addition would perhaps not exceed £2,000 a-year, even if the force in 
Canada remained at its present figure ; but if the proposed reduction 
were effected, that additional amount would unquestionably be the 
maximum required for the extra work, and the total cost of Ordnance 
and Commissariat establishmentB would not then exceed £8,000 a-year. 

Nova Scotia has three Ordnance establishments — at New Brunswick, 
Halifax, and Prince Edward's Island. Of these, the latter appears alto- 
gether useless : in the first place, because the island itself is not worth 
keeping ; and in the second, because it is immediately between the other 
two. It is pretty evident that £2,000 would be an ample allowance for 
the Ordnance establishments of this colony. 

At Ceylon, the number is not probably too great ; but the expense of 
the establishment at Colombo is evidently larger than it need be, with 
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the proposed reduction of force especially. £2,500 might be set down as 
sufficient. 

The two principal establishments at the Cape are at Cape Town and 
Graham Town, and are on a scale far beyond the ordinary requirements 
of the Colony. At the former, we find no less than four clerks, besides 
storekeeper and deputy ; and at the latter, nine clerks and a storekeeper. 
It would surely be very possible to dispense with the deputy-storekeeper, 
and a good half of the clerks, by which means a saving of £1,000 
to £1,200 a-year might be effected, and the entire establishment set down 
at £3,500. 

The cost of the Commissariat establishments is enormous, but has 
probably arrived at its present amount in consequence of the Kaffir war ; 
and, like other expenditure created or placed on an enlarged scale for a 
particular cause, is not done away with or restored to its original limits 
when the cause ceases to exist. Still it would be rash to affirm that the 
establishment is altogether useless, so soon after the war. For ourselves, 
our chief hope is, that John Bull, taking into consideration both the 
heavy expenditure incurred for this colony, and the late conduct of the 
colonists with respect to the convict question, will at last open his eyes, and 
ask himself — Cui bono the Cape ? 

In Hong Kong, the Ordnance and Commissariat departments might be 
combined with the greatest ease, and all the situations might be filled by 
the officers and men stationed there ; and by this very obvious and natural 
arrangement some deserving characters might be rewarded, and at least 
£3,000 a-year saved to the nation. 

With respect to the Ionian Islands, enough has been ali-eady said. No 
pretext either of utility, of national honour, or even of private interest, 
can be adduced against the abandonment of this most costly possession. 

Equally useless are the Bahamas, where we have a Commissariat 
establishment costing £778 a-year ; and the Grold Coast, where there is 
another which stands the country in very nearly £600 per annum. 

Eecapitulating all the above suggestions, the following might be con- 
sidered approximatively as a sufficient allowance for the colonial expen- 
diture in respect of Ordnance and Commissariat establishments. 



Van Diemen's Land 

Australia 

New Zealand 

Jamaica 

West Indies 

Bermuda 

Canada 

Newfoundland 

Nova Scotia 

Ceylon 

St. Helena 



Ordnance 


Commissariat 


Tntnlfl 


Establishments. 


Establishments. 


X oiais. 


£2,100 


... £6,000 


,.. £8,100 


2,000 


5,000 


.. 7,000 


150 


2,500 


.. 2,650 


2,250 


6,000 


.. 8,250 


4,500 


... 19,000 


.. 23,500 


800 


3,000 


.. 3,800 


5,800 


2,200 


.. 8,000 


400 


800 


,. 1,200 


2,000 


4,600 


.. 6,600 


2,500 




.. 2,500 


600 


.,. 1,300 


.. 1,900 



Carried forward 



£23,100 



£50,400 



£73,500 
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Brought forward 
Cape of Good Hope 
Gibraltar 
Western Africa 
Hong Kong 
Malta 
Mauritius 
Sundry Stations 
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Oi'dnance 
Ebtablishments. 

23,100 
3,500 
2,150 
1,250 
1,000 
2,100 
1,100 
3,400 



CommUsariat 
Establishments. 

50,400 
17,000 
5,500 
3,300 
900 
3,700 
2,900 
1,200 



Totala. 

73,500 
20,500 
7,650 
4,550 
1,900 
5,800 
4,000 
4,600 



Total for the Colonies in general £37,600 £84,900 £122,500 



The cost of barracks in the Colonies, as shown in page 67, is 
Clerks of the works, &c. 

Total 

Deduct therefrom saving, as shown page 70, that might be 
effected by giving all the barrack situations to military 
men in active service 

Remains expenditure that would be sufficient for the present 
military establishment 

But if the forces employed in the Colonies were reduced from 
50,000 to 29,000, or 30,000, this figure might be reduced in 
the same proportion to 

The total amount required for the branch of expenditure now 
under discussion would then be as follows :«- 

United Kingdom-*for Ordnance establishments, barracks, 

clerks of the works, &c., as shown page 71 
Colonies-— Ordnance and Commissariat establishments, 



78,202 
27,040 

105,242 



12,042 



£93,200 



£56,000 



63,000 



as above 
Barracks, clerks of the works, &c. 

Total ... 



122,500 
56,000 178,500 



£241,500 



This figure might be still further reduced by the appointment, as a 
general rule, of officers in active service, or as the conmiittee suggests, 
on half-pay, to fill the situations not only of barrack-masters, but of 
storekeepers of Ordnance establishments. It might again be reduced 
by confiding the Naval and Ordnance stores to the care of one individual, 
who would then have the charge and responsibility of both. Nothing 
can be more similar than these duties even under the existing arrange- 
ments ; for the storekeeper who has charge of sails, pitch, tar, &c., can 
as well take care of pickaxes, trowels, &c., and in many cases the 
articles are absolutely identical. It may in truth be doubted whether 
there is any necessity for maintaining two distinct establishments, one 
under the Admiralty, and the other under the Ordnance Board, at 
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Woolwicb, Plymouth, Bermuda, Canada, the Cape of Good Hope, 
Gibraltar, Hong Kong, and Malta, in order to perform duties so closely 
resembling one another ; and it can scarcely be denied that an inmiense 
saving would be the result of a consolidation of the two establishments 
into one in the above places. 

WAGES OF ABTIFICERS. 

The next item of £141,330 for wages of artificers, labourers and others 
in the several establishments, does in reality include two species of ex- 
penditure, one as respects the keeping up of those different establish- 
ments, and the other whose main object is the manufacturing of arms 
and warlike stores. The following may be considered to belong to the 
latter category, viz.— 

Birmingham establishment £2,514 

Woolwich laboratory 16,801 

Inspector of Artillery's department . . . 4,9 1 7 

Brass foundry 2,732 

Carriage department ... ... ... ... 28,028 

Waltham Abbey powder-mills ... ... 4,255 

Enfield factory 2,243 

Total £61,490 

This deducted from the sum of £104,565, amount of wages for the 

United Kingdom, would leave £43,075 

For the Colonies 28,134 

Crew of Ordnance vessels ... ... 4,739 

Allowances 3,892 



Total £79,840 

Without stopping to inquire how far the mode in which this expendi- 
ture is conducted might be modified, in such sort as to ensure greater 
economy, it is certain that the amount might be reduced in about the 
same proportion as the forces— that is, in our present hypothesis, to about 
one half, or say £40,000. 

ORDNAKCB STOBES. 

The remaining £61,490 must be considered together with the expen- 
diture for stores for land and sea service, of which it forms an essential 
part. The estimate under this head being £323,418, the total amount, 
by adding the above £61,490, would be £384,908. 

Scarcely any branch of the public service is so replete with instances 
of reckless extravagance, and of inconceivable mismanagement, as the 
one now under consideration. The naval dockyards and storehouses 
are perhaps the only parallel that could be found. 

The following extract from the Report will show in what strong terms 
tlie lavishness of the Ordnance department has been reprobated by the 
Committee of Inquiry. 
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" Your Committee are not satisfied with the explanations given them 
with respect to the regulations which fix the quantities of stores ; and 
they think it desirable that Government should institute some further 
inquiry into this matter with a view of determining more accurately the 
amount to be kept at the stations both at home and abroad." 

" It is difficult to understand the necessity of maintaining during 
peace, particularly in the Colonies, the large amount of stores which are 
now accumulated. It is in evidence that in Canada, according to an 
account which will be found in the appendix, the value of the stores is 
estimated at £650,000, and the stock of gunpowder to be maintained at 
home is equal to the consumption of the last two years of the war with 
France." — ( Vide Keport, page xlvii). 

In the course of the debate on the Ordnance estimates last session, 
Mr. Cobden, himself a member of the Committee, stated that there were 
of pikes in store 142,000, of which the annual consumption is but 3,000 

ofhavresacs 170,000 7,000 

of kettles 24,000 3,000 

of sand-bags 1,200,000 35,000 

So that of the first article there were no less than forty-seven years' 
consumption in hand, while of the others there were from eight to thirty- 
four years. 

With respect to gunpowder the account stands thus : — 

There were in store the 1st January 1849 : — 

In Great Britain and Ireland 99,140 barrels 

Abroad ... 75,647 



174,787^ 



The greatest consumption was in 1847, and reached 8,700 f barrels, 
so that there were at the above period twenty years' consumption in store, 
taking the whole stock into account, or above eleven if we only consider 
the stock in the United Kingdom. 

But this it appears is not thought sufficient, for the figure of the 
permanent stock to be kept at home is fixed at 170,000 barrels ; and in 
order to arrive at that number, it is the habit of the Board, Colonel Anson 
tells us, to contract for 12,000 barrels a year, and make 6,000; and so 
poor did we seem to that gentleman in respect of gunpowder, that he 
feelingly deplored thatthefigure of 170,000 barrels was not yet reached.} 

Is it to be wondered at that under such management the estimate for 
stores has risen from £65,000 in 1835 to £213,246 in 1845, and 
£463,743 in 1848 ? — that the cost of the royal carriage department, brass 
foundry and inspector of Artillery department, which were in 1835 re- 
spectively, £4,689, £649 14s., and £1,279 7s. 9d., rose in 1840 to 
£11,641. £1,025 6s., and £2,118 5s. 6d. ; in 1845 to £15,811 15s., 
£1,578 5s. 4d., and £4,623 5s. 5d. ; and in 1849 to £28,020 3s. 9d., 



* Vide return in appendix, page 997. 

t Vide Colonel Anson's evidence, question 2,360: but a return in the appendix, page 

Google 
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1006, gives the consumption for 1847 at 8,164 barrels only. 
t Vide answer to questions 2377 and 2392 
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£2,397 6s. Id., and £6,646 Os. 8d.? or that the number of men employed 
in the laboratory at the several periods above named was 126 — ^223 — 
308, and 455 ? 

But it is not sufficient to have eleven years consumption of manufac- 
tured gunpowder ; there is the same redundancy of the materials from 
which it is made, since there were at the same period eleven years con- 
sumption of sulphur, and six to seven of saltpetre — the quantity of the 
former being 480 tons, and that of the latter 4,000.* The calculation for 
these two articles, however, is made upon the quantity manufactured per 
annum ; but as that is double the consumption, it follow, that there was 
sufficient sulphur to supply the real wants of the service for twenty-four 
years, and sufficient saltpetre for fifteen; so that between the raw material 
and the manufactured we might go on for six-and-twenty yeai'S without 
laying out a shilling and without touching the stores abroad. 

Let it not be supposed, either, that there is any dearth in our colonies. 
In Canada, for example, there were in the beginning of last year at least 
2,680 barrels of powder, viz. : — 950 at Quebec ; 300 at Montreal ; 680 
at Kingston ; 130 at Prescott ; 500 at Isle-aux-Noix, and 120 at To- 
ronto, whereas the the annual consumption of the whole colony is but 
259 barrels. {Vide Question 3,8 17. J 

The natural and inevitable consequences have followed from this 
unheard-of prodigality. Stores have been accumulated, not only without 
the slightest regard to economy, to the strong probability of a continuation 
of peace, or to the facility of procuring supplies with rapidity in case of 
war breaking out ; but the mutability of the science of war itself has 
been altogether overlooked, in defiance of all the lessons of experience, 
and matters have been conducted as though the principles and practice 
of gunnery had never undergone any changes or improvements, or, at 
least, as though they could never undergo any more. 

But to exemplify this lamentable result by figures, let us add that the 
stock of Ordnance stores in hand, at home, in 1848, was £4,251,038 ; 
and abroad, in 1847, £2,171,083— making together £6,422,121,t of which 
we may safely affirm that a fifth is altogether obsolete and unfit for 
service since the change that has taken place in the armament both of the 
sea and land forces. 

The Committee of Inquiry has drawn attention to the circumstance 
that out of 14,844 iron guns in store in 1839, no less than 7,683 
were considered obsolete ; and of 10,388 carronades 3,730 had also 
become useless. J In another part of the Report the committee alludes to 
165,936 flint muskets, which have likewise lost all utility since the intro- 
duction of percussion fire-arms. || The cost of these articles alone may 
be estimated at £800,000. 

In making this mention, however, the committee has merely set down 
the results of a return which will be found in the appendix, page 901, 
and purports to give an account of the ordnance withdrawn from use as 
obsolete, not the entire amount of obsolete pieces in existence. A table, 
(page 967,) gives us a statement of the whole quantity of ordnance in 
store, at home and abroad, as follows : — 

* Vide answers to questions, 2537, 2542, and 2543. 
t Vide appendix, page 980. { Vide Report, page xxix. || Ibid, page xxxvi. 
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BRASS. 


Guns 


2-pounders 


. 


12 


9> 




9 


»> 




6 


1) 




4 


9» 




3 


>l 




U 


«> 




1 . 


*» 




i 


Ja 


Mortars . . 


13- 


inch 




10 


t» 




8 
5i 






4f 


if 


Howiteers. 


.10^ 


ft 




8 


9» 




5J 


a 




4f 


i» 




32- 


pounders 




24 


99 




12 


>9 



1 obsolete 
400 

461 
448 

9 obsolete 
191 

2 obsolete 
47 

1 obsolete 
2 

36 

31 
161 
187 

2 obsolete 
8 obsolete 

197 obsolete 

79 

10 
182 
190 



2,644 



Guns. 



IRON. 

12 . inch 1 

10 „ 138 

8 „ 1,198 

56-pounder8 27 



42 
36 
32 
24 
18 
12 

9 

6 

4 

3 

2 

u „ 
1 

4 99 

Carronades. . 132-pounders 

100 „ 

68 „ 

42 „ 

32 „ 

24 „ 

18 „ 

12 „ 

6 „ 

Mortars 13 - inch 

IH „ 



Howitzers . 



10 
8 
6 
.10 
8 
6J 



69 
4 
8,632 
2,619 
6,674 
2,768 
2,266 
1,298 

19 obsolete 

16 obsolete 

1 obsolete 

4 obsolete 

3 

4 obsolete 

1 

1 

166 

834 

4,206 

1,934 

2,786 

1,267 

71 

148 

117 

2 

141 

147 

38 

47 

86 

133 



36,642 



The descriptions marked obsolete above are so marked in the table 
just quoted. They amount to 220 pieces of brass ordnance, which must 
have cost at least £66,000, and 43 pieces of iron. But a large quantity 
of the guns for 18, 12, 9, and 6-pounders — ^and of can*onades for 42, 32, 24, 
18, and 12-pounders has become obsolete, as appears from a return in the 
appendix, page 882-3, of unappropriated ordnance at Woolwich and the 
outports ; and taking the proportions which we find in that table, between 
quantities in store and quantities obsolete, the number of obsolete pieces 
of the descriptions just enumerated would be respectively 1,400, 1,200, 
1,500, 500, 600, 1,000, 950, 1,600, and 300; making the total quantity of 
useless iron ordnance upwards of 9,000, exclusively of the obsolete pieces 
in regimental charge, or embarked on board vessels. 

The detail of the articles composing the enormous amount of £6,422,121, 
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above quoted, was not furnished to the committee, and in all probability 
could not have been made out, as stock is not very regularly taken by 
the Ordnance department ; but a return given in the appendix, (page 969) 
of the principal articles in store in the year 1847, with their money value 
and the amount of issues that year, wiU give some clue to the actual con- 
sumption, not as it should he, even for a force as large as that actually 
maintained, but as it reaUy was under the influence of a system of almost 
fabulous prodigality. 











Proportion- 


Years 


DESCMPTION OF BTOBXS. 


Quantities. 


Money Talue. 


Issues. 


ate money 

value. 


supply 
in store. 


Obdnancb — 












Brass Guns . . . . 


. - r 1,733 


£186,108 
30,851 


108 


£11,599 
2,332 


16 


„ Howitzers 






40 


13 


„ Mortars 




. «^ 1 451 


16,792 


10 


373 


45 


Iron Gans . . 




1 24.497 


896,138 
7,880 


1,296 
13 


47,304 
372 


19 


„ Howitzers 




• • SJ 279 


21 


„ Mortars . 




. . 5{ 456 


15,736 
165,945 


18 


966 


25 


„ Carronades 




. . « t 11»380 


328 


4,788 


35 


Carriages — Cast Iron . 


. . 888 


6,660 


r 246 


1,870 


H 


WoodjTrave 


lling 2,218 


88,720 


f:J 149 


5,960 


15 


„ Garriso 


a . 2,367 


16,569 


?r1 287 


2,009 


8 


„ Ship 


5,367 


32,256 


^ L U595 


9,570 


H 


Beds 


— Iron .... 


219 


2,628 
1,910 


9 
20 


108 
200 


24 


Wood .... 


. . 191 


H 


Platforms 


. . 353 


8,119 


373 


8,570 


1 


Small Arms — 












Mnskets, Percussion 


. . 68,942 


206,826 


40,431 


121,293 


If 


Flint 


167,073 


292,378 


6,546 


9,706 


31 


Rifles, Percussion . 


. . 1,776 


8,436 


1,222 


5,805 


li 


„ Flint . . . 


. . 2,659 


9,572 


465 


1,674 


6 


Carbines, Percussion 


. . 10,400 


32,240 


3,428 


10,284 


3 


„ FUnt . . 


. . 6,174 


10,865 


927 


1,947 


H 


Pistols, Percussion . 


. . 6,650 


10,987 


3,527 


5,820 


If 


„ Flint . . . 


. . 18,364 


23,873 


497 


646 


37 


Swords 


60,690 


33,280 


18,092 


9,951 


3: 


Lances 


. . 234 


140 


763 


410 


Pikes 


. . 104,856 


20,971 


5,006 


1,001 


21 


Spears 


. . 2,489 


622 


16 


4 


155 


Accoutrements— Sets, Soi 


LtS . 212,762 


106,381 


23,478 


11,739 


9 


If 


'Ordnance . . . 


. . 3,595,087 


262,146 
67,273 


619,567 
5,186,508 


45,176 
11,411 


5? 


iifaU 1^- 


ass. 26,032,964 


5 


||- 


k . 33,954,451 


79,793 


1,812,855 


4,289 


19 




.ilWffi 


nss. 7,108,601 


8,176 


3,588,962 


4,127 


2 


^^ 


t . 3,937,532 


6,316 


872,825 


1,171 


4J 


Ammunition ; Powder— \^ 


rhole 










barrels of 90lbs, 


161,794 


598,638 


15,006 


55,522 


10} 


Shot— Round 


. . 3,662,456 


274,684 


225,865 


16,940 


16 


„ Grape . 


. . 365,803 


54,870 


10,743 


1,614 


34 


„ Case . 


. . 779,617 


97,452 


40,855 


5,107 


19 


„ Hollow 


. . 74,465 


9,928 


20,808 


2,774 


3| 


Shells & Carcasse 


s . 746,168 


186,542 


56,374 


14,093 


13} 


Rockets, fire . 


. . 16,022 


8,411 


8,249 


4,126 


2 


Brimstone— Tons 


518 


4,403 


38 


323 


% 


Saltpetre— ditto 


3,414 


99,006 


1,079 


31,291 








3,979,520 


474,264 
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We may just cursorily observe, that this list cannot contain the entire 
amount of stores in existence, but merely those confided to the ordnance 
storekeepers ; for example, besides the 36,612 pieces of iron ordnance 
given in the list, there were, according to the return in the appendix 
(pages 962 and following, just quoted), upwards of 10,000 pieces in regi- 
mental charge, and embarked on board ships. 

With respect to the general argument intended to be based upon the 
foregoing statement, it must be remembered that issues of stores are not 
identical with consumption ; and it by no means follows that the entire 
quantity given out from the stores in one year, is employed in one year; 
as, for instance, we see that 15,000 barrels of powder were issued in 
1847, and it has been shewn in page 76, that the consumption did not 
exceed 8,700. ' Again, the round shot consumed by the navy and 
artillery, according to the return in page 1001, was, together, 129,546 
for one year, while the issues in the above statement are 225,865. 

Many reasons concur to render this discrepancy great, but more 
particularly so at present. In the first place, the issues of some of the 
more important articles, as brass and iron ordnance, carriages, platforms, 
percussion muskets, and some description of shot and shells, do not 
indicate any periodical wants at all, but are the consequence of a change 
of armament, which is nearly completed at present. In the second place, 
when a ship is paid off, instead of transferring its stores to the vessel 
which goes out to supply its place — without any notice being taken, except 
of the additional stores wMch may happen to be embarked — the whole 
quantity of such stores as are peculiarly adapted to that particular vessel, 
ordnance among others, is landed and remains in stock, and is then called 
appropriated stores, whereas the entire quantity embarked on board the 
vessel going out in commission is set down as issues. 

Thus the total value of the above enumerated articles required to 
satisfy the regular yearly wants of our naval and military men, even to 
the full extent of their insatiable appetite for ordnance stores, must be 
considerably below the foregoing sum of £474^264, and would not, in all 
probability, reach a moiety of that figure. 

Yet although there was as much as 37 years' consumption in hand of 
some articles, and although the total money value of the deliveries was, to 
that of the total amount in store, as 1 to 8^, which, as the issues exceed 
the consumption, would indicate that there was at least ten years' supply 
in hand— on averaging all the ai'ticles, we do not find anything like a 
decrease of expenditure in the following year. 

There were, for instance, 16 years' consumption of brass guns, 13 of 
howitzers, and 45 of mortars ; and yet we see that 153 pieces were made 
in 1848,* being but five less than the total issue in 1847. 

Of iron ordnance there were nineteen years' supply, but yet 390t were 
purchased in 1848. Of swords there was a sufficiency for upwards of 
three years, and yet 25,238 were made the next year,:|: being about 40 
per cent, more than the issues of the preceding year. Of ball-cartridges 
for small arms on the percussion principle there were five years' con- 

* Vide return in appendix, page 974. f Vid^ return in appendix, page 890. 

t Ibid, page 985. 
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sumption, nevertheleas 9,291,990* were made, being not mnch less than 
double the issue in 1847. Of round shot 160,000 were made or pur- 
chasedjf though there were sixteen years' supply in hand* 

It will perhaps be urged in extenuation, that the proportions in the 
sixth column of the statement in page 79 do not hold good, because a large 
quantity of the articles enumerated has become obsolete from the change 
of armaments ; but no argument can be a stronger condemnation of the 
whole system pursued, since it only proves that an immense deal of 
money has been thrown away which might have been saved, had we not 
had our thoughts directed to bygone days of gigantic warfare, and been 
content to keep two or three years' stock in hand, and to trust, in case of 
emergency, to that patriotism, intelligence, and activity which has pro- 
duced supplies as by magic in former years, when the mechanical arts 
-were much less perfected, and which would not be wanting at the 
present moment, when we have so many more facilities for turning them 
to account. 

It will also be objected that the Board of Ordnance is not responsible 
for this, but is obliged to meet the demands made upon it by the Horse 
Guards and the Admiralty ; but it maybe replied that the remedy would 
be to let those administrations make or purchase their own ordnance 
stores, and then each would be directly responsible for the mode of 
supplying its own wants, and for the extent of those wants : and neither 
of them would have, as a scape-goat, a third independent department 
entrusted with the execution of their orders. 

The real quantities absolutely requisite for a year's consumption can 
only be guessed at, since no data whatever have been furnished in any 
document hitherto published, nor is it likely the Board of Ordnance 
itself has any very clear notion on the. subject. "We do not either meet 
with that unanimity of opinion between the Ordnance and Admiralty 
Offices which might assist us in making an approximate estimate. Thus, 
in answer to ^esdan 4972, Sir F. Hastings, principal storekeeper, 
states that the probable depreciation of stores on board a vessel in com- 
mission would be about a third for the whole three years of its cruise, or 
about 10 per cent, per annum, whereas, from a note appended to a return 
in the appendix to the Report on Naval Expenditure (page 719), we are 
given to understand that the wear and tear may be estimated at from 3 
to 4 per cent, per annum. 

In the foregoing pages many reasons have been set forth for pre- 
suming that the requirements of the service, measured even by the too 
often arbitrary and always lavish demands of officers, who feel that no 
responsibility is attached to them on that score, could scarcely exceed 
£200,000 for the articles named in statement page 79, or perhaps 
£250,000 for every description of stores. This supposes, of course, that 
the present stock is only to be kept up, but not increased. 

With respect to this question of augmenting the stock in hand on 
account of the changes in the mode of arming fortresses and ships of war, 
let us observe, that although a return in the appendix (page 890), shows 

* Ibid, page 936. t /*«<^ pages 913 and 932. 
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a ntimbw 6f 464 S4neh gtin0 for latid ahd sea sertiee, and 1637 
32*pounder8 for sea service alone, as necessarj to complete the new 
armament — ^this oonduBion, on comparing it with what appears in other 
returns, presents discrepancies that require^ at all events, to be explained 
and reconciled^ 

Thus, on the one hand, in the return of ordnance withdrawn on 
account of the change adverted to (appendix, page 901), and in another 
return of unappropriated ordnance at Woolwich and the outports (appen- 
dix, pages 882 and 883), distinguishing between the serviceable and the 
obsolete, we do not find a single 32-pounder reckoned among the latter. 
On the other hand, according to the return quoted in pftge 78, there 
were 8,532 32-pounders in store, and 2,828 embarked, making altogether 
1 1,360, which only falls short by 94 guns of the number given in return, 
page 887, as sufficient to arm the entire navy, including ships in ordinary 
and in course of construction. It is, at all events, clear, that after arm- 
ing the ships in commission and the advanced ships, there would remain 
an enormous surplus towards arming the rest if it became necessary. 

Taking all these circumstances into consideration, and more particu- 
larly looking to the proneness to extravagance in officers who are not 
made responsible for their demands, as being executed by an independent 
department, and, as it were, paid for with other people's money, from 
not being included in the estimates of their own branch. Considering, 
also, the known prodigality and wastefulness of the naval department, 
would it not be fair to conclude that the legitimate wants of the land and 
sea forces, as they stand at present, might be supplied for £200,000 
a year ? and for the diminished fbrce, proposed in these pages to be kept 
up, that £100,000 per annum would amply suffice ? During several 
years, indeed, that amount might be reduced to the trifling sum necessary 
for the repair of repairable stores, until the total amount in hand was 
brought down to a more reasonable limit. 

One means of ensuring economy would unquestionably be the aban- 
donment of the laboratory, brass-foundry, and carriage department at 
Woolwich, or the handing them over to private contractors, in the way 
suggested for the naval establishments. 

It is in vain that the defenders of the system, as it exists, eulogize the 
superior quality of the stores made in the Government factories. The 
Admiralty has said as much with respect to its dockyards, and its ship- 
building ; and yet it has been proved, beyond dispute, that the sailing- 
vessels and war-steamers constructed by private enterprise, for this and 
for foreign governments, as well as ships of all sorts and sizes for the 
purposes of trade, have been made at a much less cost, and infinitely bet- 
ter than those launched from the naval dockyards, and without any of 
those failures which have made the Admiralty a bye-word for mis- 
management and clumsiness, throughout the country. 

The same result would take place with Ordnance stores, for there also 
the same reasons exist ; and here again the dictum may be applied, ubi 
eadem ratio idem jm. It is true the officials of that department profess 
to make their brass ordnance at half the price demanded by contractors ; 
but the key to this riddle is, that they have a large quantity of old metal 
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iti hand, which they ralue much below the market price of the day. Let 
this stock be exhausted and we shall see whether they will continue to 
make brass ordnance at that price ; or, on the other hand, let them sell it 
to contractors at the price which is now put upon it, and we may rest 
assured that brass guns will be made cheaper than they are now. 

Let us take another instance, that of the royal carriage department, 
which cost £37,938 16^. in 1848 ;* and yet, if we calculate the value of 
all the articles made there during that year, ad given separately in the 
appendix (pages 938 and following), we shall find that it was under 
£90,000. 

We would ask Whether the Board of Ordnance seriously imagines it is 
doing good business in turning out a quantity of goods like tUs, as the 
entire produce of an establishment on such an immense scale. Assuredly, 
if a private contractor expended £37,938 16^. a year in wages and 
salaries, exclusively Of the cost of the ground, buildings, and machinery, 
and of the repairs of these last, he would not be satisfied to turn out only 
ninety thousand pounds worth of goods annually ; or if he could not go 
beyond that limit, he would diminish his expenditure and have a less 
establishment. To any practical man it must be evident, that the notion 
with which the officers of this and other Government departments flatter 
themselves of making cheaper than private individuals^ is based upon the 
most complete fallacy. 



KfiW WOBKS AND REPAIBS. 

In respect of new works, buildings, and repairs, estimated for the year 
1849-50 at £508,205— viz., No. 1, new works exceeding £1,000 each, 
£290,836 ; No. 2, ditto under £1,000 each, £40,165 ; No. 3, ordinary 
and current repairs, £177,204— the Ordnance department has not shown 
itself more provident or more judicious than in the other branches of its 
expenditure. 

It is a well known fact that barracks requiring an outlay of £80,000 
to £100,000, have been set on foot in one of the manufacturing districts, 
though it was notorious that there were in existence many buildings 
which would have answered the purpose ; and it is even asserted that 
Lieutenant-General Sir Thomas Arbuthnot had expressed himself satis- 
fied with those buildings, and required no new ones. Other barracks, of 
an equally expensive description, have been erected in various parts of the 
North of England, as may be seen from an inspection of the estimates. 

In these works, as in those conducted by the Admiralty, we perceive 
the evil effects of an administration confided to a Board. Each member 
follows his own hobby, and is allowed to do so by the principal member, 
because in case of failure the responsibility does not come home to him, 
but to that ideal being — the Board. Hence the prodigious sums squandered 
away in dockyards, basins, fortifications, barracks, &c. j and hence, 
referring more particularly to the subject now before us, the yearly 
expenditure on ordnance works has risen from £115,393, in 1832, to 



* Vide relnra in appendiit, page 875. 
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£269,671, in 1848 ; and for barracks, from £149,130 to £347,811 ; for 
the former there had been voted in the seventeen years, from 1832 to 
1848 both inclusively, £2,233,782, and for the latter £3,722,536, together 
£5,956,318.* The mere ordinary repairs of ordnance buildings and 
barracks at home swallowed up £1,835,015 of this sum.f 

It is truly lamentable to reflect upon the sums lavished on the fortifi- 
cation, of possessions, with respect to many of which it would have been 
more to the interest of the nation to have paid double the money in order 
to get rid of them. 

From 1828 to 1847, both inclusively, there has been spent in 

Bermuda ... ... £183,146 

Quebec ... ... 324,477 

Montreal ... ... 185,981 

Kingston ... ... 343,650 

Mauritius ... ... 203,949 ^ 

In the Ionian Islands an outlay of no less than £456,300 has been 
incurred since the peace which gave us these precious adjuncts to the 
British empire. Earl Grey himself says — " My opinion most decidedly 
is, that if these works were now to be begun, not a shilling ought to be 
laid out upon such fortifications."§ 

Were the proposed reform to take place in the army— or, indeed, if there 
were any serious reduction of the military forces, it may be laid down as 
a general rule that all barrack constructions, without exception, should 
be discontinued. 

The works for fortifications in progress, (the demand for which in 
1849 — 50, forms part of the No. 1 in the estimates), and the sums that 
would be required to complete them, are as follows : — 

Devonport district — Completing Prince of Wales' £ 

redoubt ... 500 

Guernsey, Aldemey, and Sark — Improvement of 

fortifications 174,206 

London district — Conversions and alterations for 

store accommodations at the Tower 2,500 

Medway district — ^Renewing wharfings of West-gun- 
line, Tilbury Fort 3,284 

" Foundation of tower, Isle of Grain 1,500 

Pembroke— Defence of dockyard 52,900 

Total, United Kingdom ... 234,890 

Bermuda— Works at Ireland Island ... jg49,731 
Cape of G^d Hope — Rebuilding right face 
of Imhoff-battery, Cape Town . . . 862 

Carried forward j€50,593 234,890 

♦ Vide return in appendix, page 1012, 

{Ibid, page 1033. 
For these figures see returns in appendix, pages 1006, 1013 and 1014. They differ, 
however, from those given in a general statement (page 1050), ^cept as respects Bermuda, 
§ Vide Answer to Question 7880. 
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Brought forward £50,59^ 2H8dO 

Gibraltar — New Works 62,868 

Grrenada — New general hospital ... 783 
Malta — ^Beforming and improving the forti- 
fications 156,849 

Mauritius — ^Improvement of the defences 140,319 

Newfoundland — New garrison hospital ... 3,687 

Nova Scotia-^Citadel at Halifax ... 4,416 

419,505 



Total j«654,395 



Who can read this list without being astounded at such figures ad 
£49,731 for Bermuda, and £140,319 for Mauritius, coming as they do at 
the back of nearly two hundred thousand pounds spent upon the foimer 
place since 1828, and upwards of that sum in the latter ? Let bygones 
be bygones, we would say : it is useless to repine at the hundreds of 
thousands that have been wasted on these two unimportant possessions, 
but at least let the folly and extravagafice stop here. 

Taking off these sums there would remain £464,345 requisite for 
completing works in hand. From this again we may deduct the different 
items under £5,000 each, amounting to £17,532, which might be im- 
mediately terminated, and the difference, £446,813, for the works at 
Guernsey, Pembroke, Gibraltar, and Malta, might be spread over six 
years, as will be shown a little farther on. 

Let it not be supposed that by making to the Ordnance officials the 
concession of the Bermuda and Mauritius fortifications, we should satisfy 
their appetite for new works ; with these gentlemen VappetU vient en 
mangeant : and Sir J. F. Burgoyne mentions, in his evidence, more than 
one work which must be constructed over and above those contemplated 
by the estimates, more particularly at Devonport, and in the Medway 
district* This is the counterpart of Colonel Anson deploring that 
there were not 170,000 barrels of gunpowder in store in the United 
Kingdom. 

But besides the saving to be effected by restricting the number of 
works to be continued, another might be realized by the more general 
employment of convict-labour ; and if this desirable end is not attained, 
it must be owned that the Board of Ordnance does not seem to be the 
party in fault. This will appear from the following extracts from the 
evidence of Lieutenant-Colonel J. N. Colquhoun, assistant-inspector of 
the Royal Carriage Department, which would be equally applicable to 
the construction and repairs conducted by other branches of the same 
service. 

" How many convicts have you in the employ of your department ?" — 
"About 30 or 40. We have been promised a larger number ; we have 
great use for them, and if we do not obtain convicts, we are obliged to 
employ a military working party. We have a great deal of labor in 

* Vide Answers to Qaestions 6538, 6541, 6560« et passim. 
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piling plonks from the saw-mill and removing timber from the wharf, 
which might be performed by convicts." (Questian 3234). 

" How long is it since you applied for that additional number of 
convicts ?" — " We were promised them in an arrangement consequent 
upon some changes in the Home Office, but we never obtained them,^ 
{Question 3235). 

" Do you mean to say that you have never had more than 20 or 30 ?'* 
— " Never more than 30 or 40, Their health has been interfered with 
lately ; now they are more able-bodied men, but hitherto they have been 
mostly cripples, who did very little work." ( Question 3236). 

" How many could you employ with advantage, in your department ?" 
— " We were promised 100, and we could employ themr ( Question 3237). 

" And you say, not having them, you employ military parties ?" — 
<* Military working parties and horses." ( Question 3238). 

It is inconceivable why there should be any want of readiness on the 
part of the Home Office to earry into execution an arrangement which 
would have the double advantage of ensuring economy in public works, 
and doing away, pro tantOy with the ever*recurring difficulty of what to 
do with th^ convicts. It would, at all events, be so many less to send 
sailing all over the globe for a place to rest their feet upon. 

Admitting, then, the works above named to be necessary, an annual 
vote of £75,000 during six years would suffice to complete them. 

The No. 1 of the estimates would then stand as follows — 

For completing 'works re<juiring not more than 

£5,000 each to finish them £17,500 

Yearly vote for the rest 75,000 

Total £92,500 

instead of £290,836. 

The No. 2, consists of works under £1,000 in value, and as the entire 
estimated cost of the works was comprised therein, and voted for last 
session, we shall have no occasion to provide for anything beyond the 
contingencies of new works of a similar nature, arising in future. 

We find that this part of the estimate is — 

For fortifications, at home £3,492 

,9 » abroad 3,333 

£6,825 

Ordnance, civil buildings, at home 625 

» 99 abroad 3,748 

■ ■ ■ I 4,373 

Barracks, at home 19,114 

,» yy abroad 9,853 

— . 28,967 

Total £40,165 

Now, admitting that the same casualties may oceur again with 
respeefe to fortifications at hame^ the probability, judging by analogy 
with the list of works, above £1,000 in yalue^ enumerated in No. 1, is 
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that the sum required for fortifleations abroad need not go beyond half 
the 8um voted last year, say £1,600. 

As for Ordnance civil buildings, if their number were reduced in the 
manner contemplated, the future contingencies might certainly be esti- 
mated at £2,000, rather than £4,378. 

The new works for barracks stand at the sum of £28,967. In the 
event of a reduction of force, the expense in future, according to all 
probability, would be diminished at least in the same proportion as the 
army itself; so that, according to our hypothesis of 59,000 men, £14,500 
would cover all contingencies, and the charges comprised in No. 2 might 
be estimated as follows, viz. : 

Fortifications ... .r. £5,000 

Ordnance civil buildings ... .,. ... .. 2,000 

Barracks 14,500 



Total £21,500 

The last section of this part of the estimates, bearing the No. 3, 
consists of — 



Repairs of fortifications, at home . . . £12,861 

„ „ abroad ... 11,241 



Repairs of Ordnance civil buildings, at home, 11,696 

abroad 7,040 



» 99 



Repairs of barracks, at home . ., • • • 78,944 
„ „ «ibroad 65,422 



24,102 

18,736 

134,366 



Total £177,204 



Now, for the same reasons set forth in treating of the preceding 
number, we might fairly reduce the future estimates for** 

Repairs of fortifications, to £18,500 

„ of Ordnance civil buildings, to ... 9,000 

£27,500 

The repairs of barracks require a little more consideration. 

We are informed by the Committee* that the average copt of barracks 
for the infantry is £100 per man, including accommodations. 

The existing barracks, in the United KuQgdom and the Colonies are 
constructed for 150,728 soldiers,! and if these were all infantry, the cost 
would be £15,000,000 ; but we will take it at £16,000,000 $ and upon 
buildings of tUs value £134,366 seems rather exorbitant. Few house 

* Ftde Report, page xli. t Fttfc Report, page xl. 
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proprietorg on a large scale have occasion to spend one-half per cent, 
a-year upon the value of construction, on their properties, exclusively of 
ornamental repairs, of which none of course are required in the barracks. 
Then, again, it is not to be believed that the average of £100 per man 
can apply to the whole quantity of barracks in the United Kingdom and 
Colonies, for it is a sheer impossibility that fifteen or sixteen millions 
can have been spent upon these constructions. 

If anything besides were wanting to prove the truth of this conclusion, 
it would be demonstrated by a comparison with the estimates of every 
year from 1833 to 1836, among which the largest amount devoted to 
repairs and constrttcHon of barracks is £125,000. 

If in some branches of expenditure, that with regard to Ordnance 
stores, for example, it maybe argued that the so often quoted year 1835 
was economical, because it fed upon resources already created, and that 
the future was sacrificed for the present, surely this same argument will 
not apply to repairSy whether of barracks or of other edifices. K a roof 
falls in, it must be repaired instanter ; if a lock is out of order, it must be 
set to rights. The evil day in such matters can scarcely ever be put ofij 
and but very little advantage can be taken of past accumulations, in 
order to diminish present expense. 

Upon these grounds it is fair to assume that £100,000 a-year would 
be sufficient for the mere repairs of the barracks as they now stand, and 
£50,000 for those which would be necessary for the diminished establish- 
ment : — and if this sum be added to the £27,500 estimated above as 
sufficient for repairs of fortifications and Ordnance civil buildings, we 
shall have £77,500 as the total expense of repairs. 

Thus, the No. 1, instead of £290,836 would be £92,500 
No. 2, „ 40,165 „ 21,500 

No. 3, „ 177,204 „ 77,500 



And the total, instead of £508,205 „ £191,500 



Even this sum, reduced as it is, would still be £20,000 more than the 
estimate for 1837 j but, as at the expiration of six years the works now 
in hand would be completed, and the annual vote of £75,000 cease, the 
ordinary expenditure would be reduced to £116,500, or, taking a certain 
margin for contingencies consequent upon these new works themselves, 
to £130,000. 

REWARDS FOR MILITARY SERVICES. 

Concerning the next item, of rewards for military service, it is unneces- 
sary to make any observation. In the first place, its amount is small ; and 
in the second, its character is purely temporary. 

ARMY PAY OF GENERAL OFFICERS. 

The army pay of general officers would be reduced at least in propor- 
tion to the general diminution of the force kept up ; that is to say, a full hal^ 
or from £90,000 to £45,000. It would even become still less, if proper 
measures were taken to reduce the relative number of general officers. 
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NON-EFFECTIVE SBBVIOES. 

The expenditure for the non-effective service can necessarily admit of 
no reduction, but from the decease of the parties participating in the 
money so expended. However disastrous it may be to the national 
resources to have upwards of two millions a-year to pay to officers and 
men of one branch of the public service who do nothing in return for 
that outlay, it would be still more disastrous to the national honor if a 
pledge once given were not redeemed. It may only be recommended to 
use very great caution as to the proofs given of the existence of the 
recipients, for it does seem a most startling fact, and an anomaly in the 
probabilities of life, that there should be, for example, upwards of sixty 
thousand pensioners of Chelsea Hospital from an army which, for the last 
thirty years, has seldom been double that number. 

Another recommendation might be made as with regard to the navy, 
namely, that officers after a certain age should be put compulsorily on 
the half-pay or on a retired list. This suggestion would apply more 
particularly to the Ordnance corps, where promotion takes place only 
from seniority, so that the upper grades can only be reached at a very 
advanced age ; and among the Royal Engineers, the senior colonel-com- 
mandant was eighty-four years old ; the colonels-commandant were from 
seventy-two to eighty-one ; the colonels from fifty-nine to sixty-three ; 
and the lieutenant-colonels from fifty-five to sixty-two.* 

If the above suggestions are, as we believe them to be, susceptible of a 
practical application, the Army, Ordnance, and Commissariat expenditure 
would stand thus : — 

ITorces, and general staff officers 2,270,430 

Public departments ... ... ••• .»• ••• 70,000 

Educational and scientific establishments 131,550 

Volunteer corps ... ... ... ••• ••• ••• 66,300 

Commissariat and barrack supplies 375,500 

Establishments in the United Kingdom and Colonies ... 241,500 

Wages of artificers 40,000 

Ordnance stores, and wages of artificers employed to make them 100,000 

Carried forward £3,295,280 

* Vide evidence of Sir J.F. Burgoyne. Answer to question 1281. How detrimental 
this must be to the service may be judged from Lord Hardinge's evidence before the 
Finance Committee of 1828 (page 44), in his answer to the following question:— "If 
the artillery were to be called into active service, would the captains of those companies 
ennmerated by you be able to go into the service with them, or would you have to 
appoint fresh oflBcers ? " To which he replied — " I conceive the mischief to the artillery 
corps is so great from the slowness of promotion, and from the want of energy which 
that slowness generates, that I conceive when the artillery officer has obtained his com- 
mission, he is indifferent and cardess in qualifying himself further for his profession. 
During die peninsular war we were obligea to take a captain of artillery to assume Hie 
command of the whole of the arttttery. Thus, a captain had a lieutenanUyeneraCs com- 
mand, having about 8,000 men, and 3,000 or 4,000 horses, undertaking the sieges in Spain, 
and the management of the artillery in thefieUL The greater part are unfit for the active 
service of the profession when ihey arrive at that rank which would have entitled them to 
assume the relative command with officers of the line, I have another instance in the case 
of Sir George Wood, who commanded the artUlery at the battle of Tl^aterfoo."— Captain 
£. T. Grant, of the Boyal Artillery, examined by the Committee of Inqnixy of last year, 
expreswd his entire concurrence with this opinion. ( Vide Answer to Question 8903). 
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Brought forward 
Ordnance and barracks, new works and repaiis 

Rewards for military service 

Army pay of general officers . » . 

Total effective services 

Non-effective services 

Total military expenditure 



£3,295,280 

191,500 

15,320 

45,000 

3,547,100 
2,225,300 

i5,772,4C0 



MISCELLANEOUS SERVICES. 

The Miscellaneous Estimates, as shown in detail, pages 17 to 25, may 
be divided into the following heads : — 



Public buildings. 
Public departments. 
Printing and stationery. 
Law and justice. 
Prisons and convicts. 
Education. 

The detailed expenditure under the first head is as follows : — 



Art and science. 
Consular establishment. 
Colonial expenditure. 
Superannuation allowanees. 
Special and temporary objects. 





Vote 


Vote 


Estimate 




1847-8. 


1848.0. 


1849-50. 




£ 


£ 


Ill 

£ 


New Houses of Parliament - < 


150,000) 

*17,709 5- 

3,515) 


120,000 / 
•4,234 \ 


109,900 
•3,284 


Repairs of public buildings, furni- J 
ture, &c. - . ^ F ( 


117,9891 
fl 1,435/ 


120,923 


103,467 


Buckingham Palace - - - 


50,000 


30,000 


14,200 


Palm -house at Kew - , .. 


5,500 


8,410 


... 


Works in the Isle of Man 


... 


4,050 


• •• 


Holyhead Harbour - - - - 


4,429 


12,792 


45,771 


British Museum - • - - 


47,959 


42,038 


36,388 


Harbours of Refuge , - , 


140,000 


181,000 


141,500 


Lybite Harbour - . - - 


• •» 


... 


8,000 


Public buildings in Ireland 


20,476 


23,167 


24,233 


Kingstown Harbour , . - 


8,200 


8,100 


9,550 


Nelson Monument - • * - 


... 


2,000 


2,800 


Caledoman Canal - - - - 


50,000 


... 


10,000 


Light-house at Barbftdoes 


... 


2,000 


7,300 


Portpatrick Harbour 


10,000 


... 


»•• 


£ 


637,212 


£508,714 


£511,293 



* The sums jwarked th\is f^^e for protidin^ temporary accommodation, 
t This som was for taking down and rebuildlBg Hoiu^ Offitt. 
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This most probftbly does not represent the whole expense of the 
above works, since the value of the conviot labor employed upon them 
is not included in the votes or estimates. What the money-worth of 
that labor may be it is impossible to say, but without doubt it is much 
less than it might be, and ought to be. 

Then again, the total figure of expenditure under this head would be 
still &rther increased by the sums paid out of the Consolidated Fund, and 
out of the crown land revenues, the taxes, and post-office receipts, which, 
as shown in pages 12 to 15, amounted altogether to upwards of £90,000 
in the year 1847-8, and £85,000 in 1848-9 for new works ; and to 
£280,000 m the former year, and £178,000 in the latter for repairs, &c.$ 
these last sums being taken from the charges of collection as well as from 
payments out of revenue in its progress to the Exchequer. 

The aggregate amount, even without these additions, is undoubtedly 
lai^e, and yet it is one which a good patriot would be less disposed to 
quarrel with than many other items of expense, provided the monimients 
erected were worthy of the nation, and corresponded to the outlay. It is, 
nevertheless, much beyond what the financial circumstances of the country 
warrant, and Grovemment cannot be too much blamed for having begun 
so many public works, by which the nation is in some respect pledged to 
a certain prospective outlay, and placed in the dilemma either of throwing 
away the money already spent, or of paying considerable sums more to 
complete the works commenced. 

j^Jready, in the year 1838, Oovemment had undertaken the following 
works :— 

New Houses of Parliament, which will cost 

before completed ----- £2,000,000 

British Museum, at least . . . • 400,000 

Kingstown Harbour 800,000 

Holyhead Harbour 200,000 

Total £3,400,000 



This sum was of itself sufficiently enormous, and yet a few years 
afterwards the nation was again committed, through the executive, to the 
construction of the undermentioned works ;-— 

Buckingham Palace improv^nents • jfl 50,000 

Harbours of Befuge^Harwich « £114,000 

Dover • - 284,000 
„ Portland - - 560,000 

„ Channel Islands 800,000 1,108,000 



Making - . - . £1,258,000 

To which may be added considerablv more than £2,000,000 for new 
works in the (jrdnance department, and for the dockyards and factories at 
]Peyham, Woolwich, Portsmo^th, &o., under the direction of the Admi- 
ralty, making altogether about four millions of new works b^un within a 
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few years of each other, independently of what regained of the first 
£3,400,000 ; so that the maximum responsibility must have been as high 
as seven millions at one time for fiew works of various descriptions, 
exclusively of the repairs of existing public buildings.. No one will 
contend that this was not, to say the least of it, a most imprudent and 
dangerous way of acting, on the part of Government. 

At present there is no alternative left but to complete most of the 
new works now in hand, but the rage for new undertakings should be 
stopped, and more particularly for building new offices. The French 
proverb, " L^appetU vient en mangeant^^ may be applied to our civil as 
well as to our military constructors. New offices are erected in order to 
admit new functionaries ; and it is to be feared that new functionaries 
may be created sometimes to occupy the new offices. 

One thing is certain, that if there were no accommodation for the ever- 
increasing army of public servants — ^the tendency to swell their numbers 
would be restrained ; and as it a very good principle in these matters to 
let well alone, especially since no alleged improvement can take place 
without an increased expense to the nation, one of the best means of 
enforcing compliance vdth the salutary maxim above quoted, would be 
the interdiction of all constructions that would tend to give additional 
elbow-room to our bureaucratic. 

For the most considerable works, the account stands as follows : — 





Original 


Voted up to 


Remains to 








April, 1850. 


be Toted. 




Buckingham Palace - 


£150,000 


£114,200 


£35,800, say £18,000 fl 


year for 2 years. 


New Houses of Parlia- 










liament 


1,400.000 


1,074,600 


325,400 160,000 


„ 2 years. 


Works not included in 










original estimate- 










probably 


600,000 




600,000 


„ 4 years longer 


Harbours of Refuge - 


1,108,000 


562,500 


545,500 ,. 140,000 


„ 4 years. 


Holyhead Harbour - 


628,663 


175,271 


452,792 „ 50,000* 


„ 7 years. 


Kingstown Harbour - 


801.159 


690,717 


110.442 „ 10,000 


„ 11 years. 


J64.687.222 


£2.617.288 


£2,069,934 £378.000 








Unlbreaew - - 22,000 


• 






Total 


. £400,000 





The. annual vote might then be reduced after four years, and it would 
rest with the legislature to proportion the future undertakings to the 
financial exigencies of the country. And considering the gross incapa- 
city that has been shown in the conduct of most of our national works, 
more particularly those which concern the naval servicCj as well as the 
invariable manner in which the cost exceeds the original estimate beyond 
all proportion, it may be presumed that future Houses of Conmions will 
not readily give their assent to any new public works. 

But if the amount expended on new works calls for reprehension, that 
employed in repairs and furniture merits a much severer censure. 
Opinions may be divided upon the expediency of undertaking a new 
construction, but once determined upon, it must evidently entail an 
increase of expenditure, whether the Government be a thrifty or a pro- 

* Making allowance for the proportion to be contributed by the Chester and 
Holyhead Railway Company. 
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digal one. With works executed upon buildings actually existing, the 
case is widely different. The progress of construction is so slow and so 
nearly balanced by that of decay and demolition, that the number of 
public buildings cannot increase fast in a legitimate way, and when the 
expenditure incurred upon them increases materially, it will generally 
occur through some of those architectural caprices which make the 
Admiralty turn steamers into sailing-vessels, and sailing-yessels into 
steamers, and which it is so agreeable to indulge— when not at our own 
expense. 

In 1835, the vote under this head was but £41,200, and in 1838, 
£74,986. Can any reason be given why it should have been £120,000 
in 1848, and £103,000 in 1849, except the one we have just alluded to^ 
that much more has been done than was strictly necessary to keep tte 
buildings in repair ; and that the authorities in charge of this department 
have either indulged their own fancies, or through a blameable com- 
plaisance, have allowed the parties interested to consult their taste and 
convenience to a degree incompatible with a due regard to the public 
weal? 

Unfortunately, the proof of this presumption is to be found in the 
estimates themselves. 

The estimate for works and repairs to the royal palaces for the year 
1848-9, which was handed over to the Treasury, was £67,027, and was 
reduced at the Treasury by £22,000, or 33 per cent, ; that for other 
public buildings was £50,704, and was only reduced by £880, or 1^ per 
cent. How then does it just happen that in a long chapter of proposed 
repairs to public buildings, the Treasury makes scarcely any reduction, 
while upon that for royal palaces, nearly a third is taken off ? The con- 
clusion to every dispassionate person must be obvious : in the one case, 
there was no court favor to be obtained by the framers of the original 
estimates, in the other there was. 

But if the general result be sufficient to produce conviction, how much 
wiJl that conviction be strengthened by an examination of the details. 

Out of respect for the sovereign, we will pass rapidly by those that 
concern the Royal Person itself ; but the reader has only to go through 
the estimates as printed in the appendix to the report of the committee, 
and he will find no end of demands for St. James's, Windsor Castle, the 
Home Park, the house and kitchen-garden at Frogmore, &c. He will see, 
inter alia, £6,355 asked for vineries, asparagus-pits, warming apparatus, 
&c., and disallowed in toto by the Treasury. 

One important item of expense again, is that of repairs to apartments 
of which the permissive occupation is allowed by the crown. Now the 
avowed principle concerning this occupation is, that the apartments shall 
be kept in good ornamental repair by the occupier, which is no more nor 
less than the ordinary condition between landlord and tenant. It is 
what Mr. Milne, Commissioner of the Woods and Forests, distinctly 
declares. " When a set of rooms," says he, " is allotted to any indivi- 
dual, they are put in repair ; they are cleansed, papered, and painted, and 
after that, all the internal repairs are required to be done at the expense 
of the occupier, the external portions of the building beii^ maintained 
at the expense of the public," ( See Answer to Question 2653.) 
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(Question 2664.) "What do you mean by intei*nal repairs?**— 
" Papering, painting, and whitewashing.^' 

( Question 2655,) " I find in the paper which you have given in, a 
considerable expense incurred for painting and whitewashing ; is that 
external ?" — " That is internal repair, painting and whitewashing.'* 

Now, it is almost superfluous to notice a very glaring contradiction 
between the answer to questions 2653 aild 2654, and that to question 
2655, as indeed between the different parts of the answer to question 
2653 itself. 

If the internal repairs, papering, &c., are to be executed by the occu- 
pier, surely there can be nothing considerable, as stated in question 
9655, to be done by the public ; and the suspicion involuntarily forces itself 
upon us that the principle laid down and the exception are the two sides 
of a picture ; that when the occupant who claims internal repairs is an 
obscure unrecommended individual, the former is presented to him ; while 
if he be influential or in fevor, he has the benefit of the latter. 

But, in order that the reader may judge for himself, we will lay 
before him some of the items which we prefer extracting from the 
estimates for 1848, because they have been fully discussed and analysed 
by the Committee of Inquiry, and can therefore be more readily com- 
mented upoti than those for 1849, which have not passed through the 
same ordeal. 

Lady Jocelyn's house— for the thorough repair, including 

whitewashing, painting, and papering £1,500 

The restoration of Mrs. Ellice's apartments, part of £5,000 
demanded for general repairs to Hampton Court 
Palace ... .,. ... 2,500 

Repairs of, and fitting up apartments as they became 

vacant 700 

Ditto Sir George Quintin*s house 350 

Ditto Mr. Acton's house and offices, with tiew double 

gates 80 



£5,130 



It is to be observed that the Treasury, which certainly cannot be con- 
sidered as adverse to the Court, only allowed the first of these items, 
reduced the two following, and struck out the two last altogether. And 
it is fair also to remark, that in Lady Joceljm's case, we are told the 
repairs were external as well as internal, and in Mrs. Ellice's the real 
object was repairing a beam ; but what part of the £1,500 inay have 
been fairly required for the external repairs of a house of no great 
dimensions, and what portion of the £2,500 may have beeu called for by 
a beam that had given way, we leave the reader to judge ; and as the 
Crown has, besides the houses above mentioned, three in Richmond 
Park and the ranger's house in Greenwich Park, he may calculate what 
are the probabilities of future expense. If he be maliciously disposed, 
he may perhaps tliiuk there k Home connectioti between the post in the 
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roytd household held bj Ladj Jocelyn and the rather suipiciotii figure 
for repairs of her house. 

Two other items that deserve particular attention, are £150 demanded 
for repairs of a house belonging also to the Grown, and inhabited bj the 
Duke of Cambridge, though appropriated to the King of Hanover ; £80 
for repairs to the lodge of another house appropriated to the same person, 
and £650 for repairs of the house itself. 

People will surely be at a loss to decide which is the most remarkable, 
the culpable complaisance of a minister who asks for this money, the 
negligence of a House of Commons which grants it, or the shamelessness 
of the foreign prince who accepts it ; for a house* which, to render the 
case still more flagrant, has been occupied by servants alone, and has 
only been otherwise inhabited when this prince came over to England 
himself; and let us add, to complete the scandal, that this same foreign 
prince does not blush at receiving a pension of £21,000 from the 
country. For the honor of the Treasury, we ought to observe that the 
£80 was reduced to £50, and the £650 to £180. 

For the sake of avoiding prolixity, we will only notice two other items. 
Et his disce omnes. 

The first is a sum of £800 allowed to the late Princess Sophia in lieu 
of apartments at Kensington Palace. Now, if these apartments were 
promised to Her Boyal Highness, it was fair to fulfil the promise, and 
allow her to inhabit them gratuitously, but this was essentially a grant 
to be paid in kind$ it was not a general permission to have a house at 
the public expense, but to have an apartment rent free at Kensington 
Palace; and in asking for £800 because it suited her convenience to 
live elsewhere, the Government have been guilty of a grave dereliction of 
public duty,— the more so since Her ftoyal Highness was in receipt of a 
pension of £16,000 a year. 

Surely such a course of proceeding is little calculated to render royalty 
respectable, or to restore the faith in it so much shaken in these days. 

The next item is one of £260, reduced by the Treasury to £50, for 
providing new doors, Stc. for a stable at Windsor Park — ^for Prince 
Albert the reader will doubtless imagine ; but no — it is for Prince 
Albert's secretary ! Now it appears to us, that when demands like these 
are introduced, people are led to ask whether it be a necessary appendage 
to His Royal Highness* secretary to have a stud whose requirements in 
the way of new doors, racks, &c. extend to £260 in one year ? and, 
secondly, whether the income allotted to the Prince by the liberality of 
the nation might not suffice to pay that expense ? 

The courtiers who force upon people's minds these very natural refiec- 
tions, are the very worst enemies that royalty can have. For our own 
parts, we are convinced that His Royal Highness has not the remotest 
idea that the nation is paying the cost of new fittings for the stables of 
his secretary, and conceives that that officer, like other secretaries, 
defrays the expenses of his horses out of the sakiry which he receives 
for his services. 

To sum up all in a word, let this system of condescension be ex- 

* The last named of the two. 
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changed for a wholesome severity ; let ornamental repairs and additions 
be excluded, and the expenditure charged on the budget be confined to 
what is strictly necessary to keep up the buildings existing, and there can 
be no reason why the annual outlay should not be kept within the limit 
of 1835 — or between forty and fifty thousand a year, which, added to the 
£400,000 for new works, would make £450,000. 



PMNTINQ AND STATIONEET. 

The vote taken last year for these objects was £302,362 ; this year it 
has been reduced to £277,762, or £270,762, after deducting the proceeds 
of Parliamentary Papers sold. The vote for 1835-6 was £191,756. 

fhe main cause of the increase is alleged to be the increase of the 
business transacted in the public departments. 

If the reductions proposed in the foregoing and following pages were 
to be efiected, it is evident that the business to be transacted would be 
below that of 1835 instead of above it; therefore, at the very least, the 
difference of £79,000 between that year's vote and the present one, 
might certainly be gained for the public with the greatest ease. 

But two more expedients may be suggested for effecting savings under 
this head, which were not resorted to in 1835. The first is, that in the 
transaction of public business, the persons employed should not be com- 
pelled to follow rules which their own common sense would not allow 
them to observe in their private affairs ; and in accordance with this 
maxim, it maybe urged that the public officersshould communicate verbally 
much more frequently than they do at present. They would insure 
thereby a saving in money, and a still greater one in point of time. 

In the various departments of a banking establishment, or a large 
solicitor's house, we do not see that the different branches write letters 
to one another. The town-office does not correspond with the country 
one, nor does the conveyancing clerk exchange letters with the Chancery 
or Common-law clerk. In their communications with clients, it is often 
found more convenient to send a clerk, or messenger, than to write : 
there is no invariable rule for either mode of acting. 

What holds good for private affairs, holds as good for public business. 
There is no reason why the Under Secretary for the Home Department 
should not send a clerk to the Under Secretary of the Colonial Depart- 
ment, requesting such and such information. There should be no rule 
laid down, whether to communicate by writing or verbally ; but most 
assuredly, time and paper would be saved, if the secretaries and superior 
clerks would act in that respect exactly as if they were transacting 
their own business. 

The next useful innovation, or rather return to a practice now dis- 
continued, would be to abstain from printing in extenso the minutes of 
evidence and appendices to Reports of Committees of the Houses of 
Parliament and Commissions under Government. 

We have for this opinion no less an authority than Mr. J. B. 
MacCulloch, head of the Stationery Department. That gentleman being 
asked, ** From your observations, do you think that there is unnecessary 
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printing incurred by these Commissions?" replied, "Yes, more than 
half is unnecessary." ( Question 910). 

And again (Question 912), "But generally, do not you imagine that 
greater expense is incurred by printing voluminous appendices to 
reports which attract very little attention, and are very seldom 
perused ?" — " Yes, they seem to weigh down the report. The report is 
ordinarily very short, and then a great quantity of what appears irre- 
levant evidence is added to it." 

Mr. Vardon tells us the same thing, as may be seen from the follow- 
ing extract of his evidence. 

"Does it seem to you that there might be any reduction of the 
expense of printing for the House of Commons ?" — " There might be a 
considerable reduction, by adopting the practice of merely printing the 
reports of Committees without the evidence which they have taken, 
under their powers to send for persons, papers, and records." — ( Question 
J040). 

" That is not the present practice ?" — " It used to be often formerly 
the practice." {Question 1041). 

"What date do you allude to when you say formerly?" — "Before 
1828. I should think on the average, the Committees which sat before 
1828, did not take a tithe of the evidence which is now taken," ( Question 
1042). 

" The reports only were printed ?" — " Yes j at an earlier date they 
were printed in the Journals. The beginning of the great expense in 
printing the evidence taken before Select Committees, arose when the 
practice was adopted of printing the evidence from day to day for the 
use of the members of the Committee. It was said. The type is set up 
and therefore it will be a very little additional expense to print the 
evidence for the House. Formerly the Conunittees sat for a specific 
purpose, and the evidence was often kept in manuscript, or the Com- 
mittees reported their opinion to the House without repoi-ting the 
evidence which they took. Now it is the universal course to print 
the whole of the evidence taken before the Committees." {Question 
1043). 

" The reports were of greater length, and there was a precis of the 
evidence which had been taken ?" — " Yes ; formerly it waa a very rare 
thing to present a mass of evidence with only three lines at the begin- 
ning as the report of the Committee, stating that no report would be 
made, hut that has lately been the case frequency. Committees have 
printed evidence containing lyOOO pages unthout retorting any opinion.'* 
{Question 1044). 

^^And the Committee reporting no opinion f" — ^^ No,''* {Question 
1045). 

" That has arisen from the course adopted by the House ?" — " Yes." 
{Question 1046). 

When we contemplate the enormous mass of parliamentary papers 
printed every year, each session furnishing wherewith to fill a library, 
and when we consider the impossibility of any person wading through a 
tithe of these numerous documents, we naturally shrink before the task 
of collecting information, which must necessarily be incomplete, what- 

H 
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ever may be the subject of our researches. But when we find that this 
quantity of papers is worse than useless, even for their more immediate 
object, and that the Committees, instead of laying before the House a 
report containing their own opinions on the subjects submitted to their 
investigation, are tempted, by the facility of printing the minutes of 
evidence, to present in place of such opinions, a mass of crude and undi- 
gested materials for the House itself to work upon, must we not conclude 
that such a proceeding is a very great abuse of a useful art ? 

The printing done for the Committees of the Houses of Parliament 
averages at least £8,000 a year ; and as the greater part of this might 
be saved by keeping the minutes of evidence in manuscript, — and as, on 
the other hand, a very considerable saving might be effected, not only 
through the reduction of the national establishments, but from the simpler 
mode of transacting business recommended above, — ^it does not seem to be 
taking an exaggerated view of the case if we suppose that a diminution 
of some £30,000 upon the expenditure of 1835 might be realised, which 
would leave £160,000 as the normal expenditure for printing and 
stationery. 

SALARIES AND BXPENSSS OF PUBLIC DEPABTHBKTS. 

On this formidable question of salaries we shall have much to say, 
both as to the needfulness of a number of public servants, and as to the 
scale of salaries paid* 

But, .first of all, it must be premised that the items under this head 
which appear in the Miscellaneous Services, are far from comprising the 
total amount paid by the State. A very considerable sum is paid out of 
the Consolidated Fund, and out of the revenue, before it arrives into the 
Exchequer, whether as charges of collection, or under the specious title 
o{ Payments out of revenue in its progress to the Exchequer, 

The total amount is as follows : — 



INCLUDED IN MISCELLANEOUS 












SERVICES. 


1848 






1849 




Two Houses of Parliament 


£30,000 





... 


£31,650 


0* 


Treasury 


57,700 





... 


54,100 


0* 


Secretary of State for Home 












Department 


18,700 





... 


14,900 


0* 


Do. Foreign do. 


72,500 





... 


66,500 


0* 


Do. Colonial do. 


27,461 





... 


27,400 


0* 


Solicitor's office. Treasury ... 


19,000 





ot ... 


16,000 


Of 


Privy Council offices, and 












Board of Trade 


39,000 





... 


42,200 


0* 


Carried forward 


£264,361 








£252,750 






* The sams marked thus are not the same as those in pages 18 and 19. The difibr- 
ence arises from the fees and profits received in those different offices, which, as explained 
above, were deducted from the estimates in 1848, but not in 1849. 

t The £10,000 excess of expenditare, 1848, are added to the former year, and 
deducted from the latter. 
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Brought forward 

Lord Privy Seal 

Paymaster-general 

Exchequer, and Paymaster 
of Civil Services 

State Paper office ... 

Ecclesiastical Commissioners, 
England 

Poor-law Conunissioners ... 
„ Auditors of Unions 
„ Schoolmasters ... 
„ Medical relief ... 

Mint, including coinage ... 

Railway department 

Public records 

Inspectors and superintend- 
enta of factories 

Offices in Scotland 

Household of Lord Lieu- 
tenant in Lreland 

Chief Secretary and Council- 
office, Lreland 

Paymaster of Civil Services, 
Ireland «.. •.• 

Commissioners of Public 
Works, Ireland 



IKCLXJBSD IK CHABGE ON THE 
CONSOLIDATED FUND. 

South Wales Turnpike Com- 
mission 

Deputy-barristers in Ireland 

West India Clergy ... 

Commissioners for auditing 
public accounts 

Ditto of National Debt ... 

Ditto of Tithes 

Ditto Copyhold 

Ditto Inclosures 

Ditto Lunacy • 

Ditto of Metropolitan Po- 
lice 

Carried forward 



£204,361 

2,000 

29,694 







... 
... 
... 


£252,760 

2,000 

•22,243 












6,606 
2,680 






... 
... 


6,626 
2,700 










3,540 
101,035 
13,000 
35,000 
85,000 
50,268 
10,670 
14,023 












... 

Of ... 

... 
... 
... 
... 
... 
... 


3,540 
t91.492 
13,000 
36,000 
85,000 
45,194 

7,996 
12.822 






















12,514 
1,755 






... 
... 


11,879 
1,756 










6,464 





... 


6,464 








22,658 





... 


•22,431 








5,546 





... 


6,596 








40,800 






... 
"..*. 


39,562 








707,614 


668,050 








814 

367 

20,300 


13 

10 




4 ... 
... 
... 


20,300 


1. 







51,734 
12,850 
29,431 
2,800 
10,795 
12,652 


1 

14 

9 



1 ... 

... 
4 ... 
... 

1 ... 

8 ... 


62,471 
13,610 
27,450 
2,845 
18,123 
12,830 


16 



3 
3 


7 

4 

6 



2,400 





... 


2,400 
£818,080 



3 





£861,759 


8 


6 ... 


5 



* See note (♦), page 98. 
t The excess of expenditure, 1847 (j617,478), is deducted in the first column; that 
of 1848 (j615,508) is added in the first column, and deducted in the second. 
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Brought forward 


£851,759 


8 


6 


... £818,080 


3 


5 


Board of Education, Ireland 


600 10 


2 


601 





7 


Board of Charitable Bequests 


1,016 


19 





1,150 








Speaker of the House of 














Commons 


5,000 








5,000 








Inspectors of Anatomy 


1,355 








1,350 








LordMonteagle, Comptroller 














of the Exchequer 


2,000 








2,000 








Keeper of the Lions in the 














Tower ••• ••• ••• 


206 








206 








Keeper of the Tennis Court 


83 








83 








Registrar-general of births, 














deaths, and marriages ... 


37,613 19 


6 


40,460 


6 


9 


Expenses in the office for 














issue of Exchequer-bills 














for public works 


1,500 








1,270 








Comptroller of the Mint . . . 


289 


10 





289 


10 





Paymaster of Civil Services 














in Ireland 


1,000 








1,000 








Office of metropolitan build- 














ings ••• 


3,000 








4,096 





1 


County Treasurers 


7,812 14 


9 


9,800 








Ambassadors and their suite 


140,000 








140,000 








Master of the Bolls 


7,000 








7,000 








Vice-Chancellor 


6,000 








6,000 








Two Chief Justices, Queen's 














Bench and Conmion Pleas, 














£8,000 each 


16,000 








16,000 








EightPuisneJudgesat£5000 














each 


40,000 








40,000 








Chief Baron of the Exche- 














quer 


7,000 








7,000 








Four Barons at £5,000 each 


20,000 








.;. 20,000 








Cursitor Baron 


243 








243 








Judge of the Court of Admi- 














ridty ••• ... 


4,000 








4,000 








Assistant Judge, Court of 














Session 


1,200 








1,200 








Police Courts 


35,557 


8 


1 


36,037 


9 





Clerks of the Hanaper in the 














Court of Chancery 


5,000 








2,095 








Clerk of the Patents in ditto 


400 








400 








Clerk of the Crown in ditto 


1,000 








1,000 





^ 1 


Crown office 


4,629 


16 


3 


4,654 


9 


6 


Registering Barristers 


17,850 








17,850 








Lord Chancellor of Ireland 


8,000 








8,000 








Five Masters 


15,586 


6 


8 


15,586 


6 


8 


Carried forward ... £1,242,703 12 11 


£1,212,452 


6 
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£1,242,703 12 

4,616 16 

5,074 9 

10,918 11 

6,958 2 


11 
9 

4 
8 



... £1,212,452 6 

4,471 11 

5,074 9 

11,103 4 

6,958 2 



3 
4 




4,612 18 


8 


4,612 18 


8 


11,065 17 
5,269 7 
4,612 18 




s 

8 


11,065 17 
5,269 7 
4,612 18 




8 
8 


11,065 17 
3,464 3 
6,296 12 




1 



11,065 17 
3,625 10 
6,271 2 



3 



1,437 12 


1 


1,437 12 


1 


2,215 8 
200 






2,215 8 
200 






3,000 





3,000 
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Brought forward 

Officers of the Court 

Chief Justice, Queen's Bench 

Three Judges 

Officers and clerks 

Chief Justice, Common 
Pleas 

Three Judges £3,688 125. id. 
each ... ... ... 

Officers and clerks 

Chief Baron, Exchequer ... 

ThreeBarons,£3688 12s. 4d. 
each ... ••• 

Three Examiners 

Officer's and clerks 

Chief Serjeant-at-arms, defi- 
ciency of fees 

Two Taxing-masters in Com- 
mon Law... ••• ... 

Clerk in Common Law 

Judge of Prerogative Court 

Clerk of the Court of 

Errors 266 18 8 ... 266 18 8 

Two Commissioners of the 

Court of Appeal ... 1,473 9 4 ... 1,473 9 4 

Two ditto of Insolvent 
Debtors' Court 

Do. travelling expenses 

Do. salaries and contingent 

expenses 3,896 16 9 ... 3,862 17 2 

Judge of the Court of Ad- 
miralty 500 ... 500 

Judges attending Special 

Commissioners 5,000 

Thirty-two Assistant Bar- 
risters for counties ... 

Registrars to the Judges ... ' 

Two Lispectors of Prisons.. • 

Marshal of the Four Courts, 
Marshalsea 

Lispector of ditto, and con- 
tingent expenses 

Chaplain and surgeon 

Two police j ustices 

Constabulary police, Ireland 

Carried forward ... 



3,692 6 8 ... 


3,692 6 8 


718 ... 


992 16 







• •• tjy\jyj\j v 


v 


15,026 5 
5,232 10 
1,071 


7 




13,027 11 
5,232 10 
1,071 


4 




870 8 


8 


. 870 8 


8 


1,283 19 

267 4 

1,600 

485,924 


4 





1,239 15 

267 4 

1,600 

551,850 


11 





^,845,335 5 


10 


... £1,886,383 1 


8 
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Brought forward 



£1,846,335 5 10 ...£1,886,383 1 8 



INCLUDED IN PAYMENTS OUT 
OF CUSTOMS AND EXCISE 



REVENUES, IN THEIB FBO- 














ORESS TO THE EXCHEQUER. 














Deputy Clerk register 


462 


10 





462 


10 





Lord Justice-general, Presi- 














dent of Court of Session 


4,800 








4,800 








Lord Justice, Clerk and Pre- 














sident of second division 














of Court of Session 


4,500 








4,500 








Eleven Lords of the Session, 














£S,Q0O each 


83,000 








83,200 








Late President of Court of 












% 


Session ... ••• ••• 


a,600 








9(000 








Two late Lords of Session . . . 


3,750 








3,750 








Lord Commissioner of Jury 














Court 


2,400 








2,400 








Clerk 


800 








• •. t 


p» 




Three clerks 


650 








345 


13 





Seven macers, Court of 














Session 


760 





0) 


1,072 


s 


& 


Two gown-keepers 


160 








Five Clerks of Justiciary ... 


623 


15 





718 


IS 





Three macers of do. 


95 








Lord Chief Baron of Ex- 














chequer 


2,000 








2,000 








Auditor of Exchequer 


1,110 





0] 








Three clerks 


875 














Queen and Lord Treasurer's 














Remembrancer 


870 














Do. to defray expenses 


600 








5,201 


11 


5 


Four clerks 


770 














Presenter of signatures in 














Exchequer 


800 














Ushers and macers 


530 





oj 








Lord Advocate ; 


1,387 


10 





1,887 10 





Queen's solicitor 


555 








566 








Two Commissioners of Edin- 














burgh ... ... ••• 


1,200 














Lord Clerk Register 


1,000 








1,000 








Lyon King of Arms 


555 








566 








Twelve Heralds and Pour- 














suivants 


250 








250 








Lord Keeper of the Privy 














oeal «•• ... ... 


2,775 








2,775 








Sheriff of Edinburgh 


1,200 








983 


12 


9 


Sheriff of Lanark 


1,200 








1,000 








Carried forward ... £1,918,114 





10 


£1,956,934 17 


3 
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Brought over ... ^^,918,114 10 ... ^1,9S6,934 17 3 

Twenty-eight Sheriffs, from 

^"' ' 9,350 ... 



£300 to £500 each 

Sixty substitutes from, £150 
to £500 each 

Eleven late substitutes 

Eight Lords of Justiciary, 
at £150 to £200 per cir- 
cuit ... ••• ... 

Advocate Deputies, at £^0 
per circuit 

Clerks, macers, and trum- 
peters 

Augmentation of stipend to 
Clergy in Scotland 



22,771 

•.. .«• 

2,120 

300 

1,010 

17,823 17 3 



8,941 7 

20,794 10 11 
2,518 4 8 



3,553 6 



16,851 5 7 



Totals 



.. j^l,971,489 18 1 ... ^2,009,592 19 6 



Independently of this large amount, a sum of two millions yearly, as we 
have seen in pages 10 and 1 1, is paid away in salaries and office expenses 
out of the revenue, imder the head of charges of collection, &c. Of this 
sum no particulars are given to the public ; and we can, in consequence, 
only make an analysis of the above £2,009,592 19s. 6d., from which 
should be deducted £551,850 for constabulary police, that belong more 
properly to wages, leaving nearly a million and a half for salaries and 
some contingent office expenses. But to this again must be added nearly 
two millions and a half of salaries in the Army, Navy, and Ordnance 
departments, and this gives in round numbers a total of four millions of 
which an account can be made out. 

One of the first peculiarities that must strike the reader in examining 
the above statement, is the profusion of boards and commissions. 
There are— 



The Admiralty Board. 
The Treasury Board. 
The Board of Trade. 
The Board of Ordnance* 
Poor Law Board. 
Commissioners of Woods & Forests. 
Commissioners of Inland Revenue. 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners. 
Railway Commissioners. 
Commissioners of Public Works in 
Ireland. 



Commissioners for Auditing Public 

Accounts. 
Commissioners of National Debt. 
Commissioners of Tithes. 
Inclosure Commissioners. 
Lunacy Commissioners. 
Police Commissioners. 
Board of Education in Ireland. 
Board of Emigration. 
Board of Charitable Bequests. 



Besides several others which are not paid directly by votes, or from 
the Consolidated Fund, and besides the newly created Board of Health 
and the Commissioners for carrying into execution the law for facili- 
tating the sale of eQCumbered edtates iu Ireland, which was passed last 
session. 
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If these commissions were appointed by the people like most local 
boards, there would be a set-off against the cumbersomeness of the 
machinery in the increased liberty to the subject, and in the homage 
paid to the principle of self-government. As it is, however, the multi- 
plicity of officers is only an additional arm in the hands of the executive, 
and a source of patronage to the crown. 

Many of these boards are of recent institution, and furnish an evidence 
of the tendency to centralization, which has been gaining ground of late 
years, and is deeply to be lamented, as the continual development of 
this disposition to interfere with and control local government — ^which is 
confessedly the chief element and mainspring of English freedom — ^would 
certainly be felt one day in a manner most injurious to the liberties of the 
country. 

But independently of these objections, there are other and very serious 
ones to be raised on the score of inefficiency and expense. There is but 
one of the more important boards which appears practically to work well, 
and that is the Treasury. The reason of this is, that the word board 
becomes almost nominal, as the whole power is in fact vested in the first 
Lord and Chancellor of the Exchequer; the junior lords being virtually 
no more than simple secretaries. 

In order to appreciate the efficiency of a real board we may take the 
Admiralty, whose members have distinct departments with respect to 
which their word is taken upon trust, and who are not much under the 
control of the First Lord — ^nor can be so, since he is scarcely ever a naval 
officer, and is therefore practically unacquainted with most of the matters 
that come before the board. In this department we see the effect of 
disseminated action uncontrolled by one responsible head ; we see ships 
built that cannot sail ; dockyards made on the lee-shore instead of the 
weather-shore, that can only be entered at spring tide, and not even then 
without exposing the vessels to damage ; faults, in fine, of so glaring a 
nature that they would evidently have been avoided by any person igno- 
rant of nautical affairs, but merely gifted with a little common sense ; and 
yet they are committed, day after day, by men who have made such matters 
the study of their lives, till the Admiralty has become renowned, through- 
out the length and breadth of the land, for incapacity and extravagance. 
Schemes are taken up by the different Lords with the understan<Ung — 
" Let my hobby be carried through, and I will throw no impediment in 
the way of yours." Hence the numberless failures — ^hence the never 
ceasing experiments, as bootless as they are costly. 

Now if the originators of the schemes were also responsible for their 
success, they would no doubt study them a little more profoundly, and 
consider the means of carrying them into execution, and their practical 
effect when executed ; but nobody is responsible for everybodxfs work, 
and the Board of Admiralty bears the blame of these strange aberrations 
which no individual is held directly answerable for. 

The best conducted of our public offices, if the prevailing opinion be a 
correct one, is the Horse Guards ; and if this be the case why should it 
not be taken as a model for the others ? If our natural pride revolts at 
the idea of borrowing from other countries, we may at least borrow from 
ourselves. 
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In taking a general view of the public departments, it has appeared 
expedient to place the Admiralty and the Horse Guards in juxtaposition, 
in order to show the results of a disseminated and a concentrated adminis- 
tration, and by contrasting them together, to illustrate the argument in 
respect of the management of public affairs by means of Boards. As for 
the two above named departments in themselves, they have been suf- 
ficiently considered in discussing the naval and military services ; and it 
will therefore be proper to proceed with the examination of other public 
offices, taking them in the order assigned to them in the above list. 

Of the items of expenditure under this head, the first in order, as in 
extravagance, is the vote for the two Houses of Pai*liament) which, joined 
to the £5,000 allowed to the Speaker of the House of Commons out of 
the Consolidated Fund, makes the total cost of the Houses of Parliament 
about a hundred thousand a year. 

A more shameless and reckless instance of prodigality does not exist 
in the whole national expenditure, and it must be owned that our House 
of Commons, which is supposed to be a severe guardian of the public 
purse, has shown itself singularly indulgent in what concerns its own 
department. Why, the whole legislature of the United States, com- 
prising the Congress at Washington, and the thirty senates, and thirty 
houses of representatives of the individual States, costs less than £400,000 
a year, though all the members (upwards of four thousand taken together), 
receive a daily pay as long as the sessions last^ and our single ParHament, 
composed of unpaid members, shall cost a quarter as much. 

The present Clerk of the House of Commons has a salary of £3,'500 ; 
the clerk-assistant £2,500 or as much as * the under-secretaries-of-state 
in the Treasury department. The principal clerk of the public bill and 
fee office has £1,900, or within a hundred pounds of the other under 
secretaries-of-state. The serjeant-at-arms receives £1,500 ; the taxing- 
master £1,200, and the speaker's counsel £1,500 5 while the inferior 
clerks instead of beginning at £90, as in most of the executive depart- 
ments, have comfortable salaries from £300 to £1,350, two only having 
between £150 and £200, and five more between £200 and £250. In 
this department, which may really be called the Eldorado for placemen, 
we find a deputy-housekeeper, who receives £500 a year, and has time 
to earn £300 more as clerk to the privy purse at Buckingham Palace ; 
we find door-keepers at £400 — nay, at £874, and messengers at £300 a 
year I How many a superior clerk, in public or private establishments, 
would gladly exchange his stool and desk for the dear delights of stand- 
ing behind the doors of the House of Commons, or doing the messages 
of the elect of the nation. 

But it will be thought, perhaps, that such exorbitant salaries are at 
least earned by a superabundance of work. Far from it ; the clerks are, 
it is true, worked very hard during the sessions, but the Clerk of the 
House, Mr. Ley himself, informs us that they are seldom required to do 
any duty during the vacation. (See Answer to Question 572). 

A Committee of Inquiry, appointed in 1833, did propose many 
reductions in this most lavish expenditure ; but Mr. John Henry Lei/*s 
appointment is a patent one, and so are Mr William L&Z'sy and 
Mr# Henry Leifs^ and thus does the first named gentleman receive 
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£3,S00, the second £1,500, and the third £1,000, making the goodly 
sum of £6,000 a year to the family Ley; and even where it has been 
practicable, the recommendations of the Committee have been altogether 
slighted, as we learn from the following quotations out of Mr. Ley's own 
evidence :— 

" Are the salaries of those gentlemen in the private bill office the same 
as the Committee recommended ?" — "JVo; some of them have been rather 
increased,^ ( Qitestion 60p), 

On one occasion, where £100 additional had been given on account of 
an increase in the private business, the witness being asked whether that 
increase continued, replied — " No j it is not so great as it was two years 
ago, but when you once give a person £100, it is difficult to take it from 
him again." (See Answer to Question 570). 

The same prodigality and recklessness are to be met with in every- 
thing connected with this department. We are told that Mr. Rose and 
Mr. Gunnel have each aretiring pension of £1,157 10s., rather more than 
Lord Nelson would be entitled to as Admiral of the Fleet if he were still 
living ; and Sir Edward Stracey £800, which is also more than the retiring 
allowance of an admiral who has not the title of Admiral of the Fleet. 

Then, again, there is an accountant at an extravagant salary of £800, 
instead of £250, as recommended by the Committee of 1883 ! And when 
Mr. Ley was asked whether any check was kept upon the accountant's 
office, he replied,—" You must trust to people's honour." {Answer to 
Question 648). 

The answer of Mr. Dorrington, principal clerk of the public bill and 
fee office, to a similar question, was still plainer. He said — " There is 
no check." {Answer to Question 731), 

Much might be done by reducing the salaries which, in the division of 
the Clerk of the House of Commons, amount to upwards of £28,000; and 
in that of the seijeant-at-arms, to nearly £10,000 ; but more still by 
abolishing many forms that are worse than useless. By carrying this 
into effect it is not being over-sanguine to hope that the whole £30,000 a 
year might be saved to the budget, or the gross vote reduced to £60yQ00y 
as well as a considerable sum saved in the shape of fees, to individuals 
who have applications to make to Parliament. 

With respect to the principal executive departments, it would appear, 
at first sight, that an important reduction has been effected during the 
year just expired, but on examination it will be found to be a mere 
delusion — ^we might almost say, a blind. 

In the Treasury four clerks' places are abolished — ^three from the year 
1 849, and one prospectively. Two of these clerks had £1,000 a year 
each, and the tlurd £150. Two messengers' places are also done away 
with, amounting to £220 per annum together, so that we are led to 
believe that a present saving of £2,370 has been effected; but^ on 
looking a little closer we find that the senior clerks are placed upon 
superannuation allowances, amounting together to £1,770, so that the real 
saving is only £600. 

In the office of the Paymaster of Civil Services, a reduction of £5,794 
is shown between this year and the last, and of £13,924 as between this 
year and 1847 ; but £11,965 have been granted this year alone in the 
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shape of saperannuation allowances to the clerks whose places are 
abolished. Thus, in these two instances, so far from a real saving being 
made it is just the reverse ; for if occasion should require an increase of 
hands in the two offices just referred to, we may be quite sure that 
Government will not take back the clerks who are put on superannuation 
allowances, but will call in fresh ones ; so, that in that case, we should 
have to pay the same salaries as before, besides the increased amount of 
superannuation allowances $ and it has been shown that, already, that 
increase nearly equals the reduction in the office salaries. 

Add to this, we have unfortunately too many proofs of the want of 
will, or want of power, in Ministers to economise seriously. The bill 
which has recently passed into a law, having for its object, to facilitate 
the sale of encumbered estates in Ireland, must necessarily relieve the 
Court of Chancery of a vast deal of business, and by substituting a simple 
for a complex process, must inevitably render the aggregate judicial 
work much lighter than it was before— for otherwise, indeed, it would be 
a failure. We should be fully justified, therefore, in expecting a saving 
as the consequence of this new measure, but the contrary has really taken 
place since Government has named Commissioners to decide upon these 
matters, but we are not informed that the Court of Chancery will cost a 
penny less than it did before this nomination. 

But to proceed with our review of the different items :— 

The Home and Colonial Offices call for little observation \ not so the 
Foreign. 

A very large item in the expenditure of this last department is the 
expense of messengers. Now, if the fact were not vouched for by such 
an authentic document as a return laid before the Committee of Inquiry 
on the Miscellaneous Estimates (appendix, page 91,) it would not be 
credited that the expense under this head, in the year 1846-7, was 
greater than in any year of the war, except 1818, 1814, and 1815 ; and 
that for 1840-1, it was larger still. It will not either escape attention 
that both of these periods coincide with the entry of Lord Palmerston 
into office. 

Much might be said of the heedless extravagance in the details of this 
expenditure : as, for example, the salary of a^essenger is £60, and his 
board wages at home 7«. 6d, a day, or £135 a year } so that if he is doing 
anything he gains £195 per annum, but if he travels he has a mileage 
over and above, which will on the average increase his emoluments by 
another £100. 

Now for a service which, when performed at home at least, demands 
nothing beyond what would be required for first-rate domestic service,* 
£300 a year does seem rather a high Bcale of remuneration. 

Then again, the allowances for journeys are calculated upon a basis so 
immensely beyond the real cost, that they leave a profit which must, in 
many cases, be more than the mileage. Take, for instance, a route with 
which many people are familiar, as that from London to Paris by way of 
Boulogne. We find in a return in the appendix (page 92), the cost of 
such a journey estimated at £7 15«. id. Why in June, 1848, the date of 

^ 9w Auiww to Qaestion 5630,. 
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the return in question, the railway was open from Boulogne to Paris, and 
the expense of a journey by first-class carriage, express train, and best 
cabin, from London to Paris, was the same as it is at present, and cannot 
have exceeded £2 15*., or under extraordinary circumstances £3 ; and 
even adding the fee upon a Foreign-office passport, the amount would still 
be far from the sum above quoted. 

These, however, are but minor reductions, though they still would 
make a very considerable difference in the aggregate, if carried into e:0^ect. 
The main economy would be brought about by putting an end to the 
constant interference with foreign nations, and foreign matters that do not 
concern us — ^which has been with so much justice a subject of reproach to 
most of our Foreign Secretaries, and more particularly to the one who 
holds office at present, during whose administration the expenses of this 
nature, as has just been observed, have been greater than under any 
other minister. 

It is worthy of remark that the Americans have no minister for 
foreign affairs at all, the external relations of the country forming a part 
of the duties of the secretary-of-state. 

Now, although we are not placed in the same situation, with respect 
to other nations, as the United States, it is certain that our insular posi- 
tion would allow of an almost complete abstinence from interference with 
foreign countries. How many thousands have been spent upon messen- 
gers for journeys relating to the mediations in Danish, Lombard, and 
Sicilian affiairs, which have not only been fruitless, but have done any- 
thing but improve the reputation of the minister who was engaged in 
them. Let us make up our minds to leave the Continent to regulate its 
own affairs, and the expense of messengers might be reduced, at least to 
the minimum rate at which it stood formerly ; and we are content to 
take pattern not from a period of peace, but one of war, as 1808 for ex- 
ample, when it was in round numbers, £12,000. By this means upwards 
of twenty thousand a-year would be saved. 

The Privy Council Office is one which would admit of considerable 
modification, if it might not, indeed, be altogether suppressed, and its 
duties transferred to other departments of the public service, where they 
would cause no perceptilje difference. 

The Board of Trade and Conunittee of Education require but little 
animadversion. Though nonunally adjuncts of the Privy Council, they 
are, to aU intents and purposes, distinct branches, and as such might 
remain, either as independent offices, or annexed to the Home Office, or 
to any other. 

As for the office which may be more properly called the Privy Council 
Office, it has not, as we are told by the chief clerk himself, a great deal 
of business of its own, but is fed from the other offices. {Answer to 
Question 3178). 

We learn from the answer given by this witness to the same question, 
that the establishment was very small till the year 1808, when it was 
paid entirely by fees ; a clear proof, that when the clerks were interested 
to be as few as possible, they could get through the business, though 
they were much less numerous than at present. The obnoxious system 
of payment by fees has been done away with, which, in as far as the 
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principle goes, is a good thing ; but the staff, and consequently the charge 
to the public, has been increased^-as is, indeed, almost always the case 
under similar circumstances. 

One great part of the duties of the Privy Council Office is the super- 
intendence of the quarantine regulations. Let us hear what the chief 
clerk himself says on the subject : — 

" All ships are released from quarantine by the order of the Lords of 
the Council, but thai is in fact a fiction ; the papers are brought to the 
Clerk of the Council and examined by him — he sees that it is all right ; 
he takes, if necessary, the opinion of the Superintendent- General of 
the Quarantine, and he releases them, auctoritate sua" 

Then, why not let the superintendent release them himself — either 
entirely on his own authority, or subject to the revisal and approval of 
some officer of the Customs, or of the Board of Trade, not overcharged 
with business, of which many examples might be found ? 

It must not be thought either that the cost of the Quarantine Office is 
included in the Privy Council estimate ; it is defrayed by the Customs. 

Next to the establishment of the Houses of Parliament, the Privy 
Council Office presents the most objectionable features. For a department 
which has confessedly little to do, there is a chief clerk at £2,000 a year ; 
a second at £1,200 ; a third at £900 ; two at £700 each, and one at 
£500. In fine, out of a total of salaries amounting to £11,120, £8,550 
are composed of salaries from £500 and upwards — a proportion quite 
inconsistent with the ordinary requirements of business, and dissimilar 
from what exists in the other departments of the State. 

The chief clerk himself tells us he has a patent place in Jamaica of 
£500 a-year, which is deducted from his salary, it is true ; but then, if 
that place had been more valuable, the reduction would have been the 
same, — £500 being the maximum taken off on that account. What can 
be a more crying injustice than an example of this sort ? 

Then, again, he tells us that some clerks were transferred to the Com- 
mittee of Education, and received an increase of salary, upon which the 
Committee of Inquiry asked whether the additional sum which they 
received in the Education department was over and above the maximum 
salary in the Privy Council Office ? and to this the witness replied — " It 
was a separate department altogether." 

Now, if the clerks thus transferred were 'working in the Education 
department, it is pretty clear that they could be dispensed with in the 
Privy Council Office, and that they might have been dispensed with before. 

It would notj pferhaps, be saying too much, if we were to affirm that the 
whole of them might be spared, with the exception possibly of the clerks 
who attend upon the Judicial Committee, and that the business of the 
office might devolve upon the Home department, save the administration 
of the quarantine regulations, which might remain altogether under the 
cognizance of the Customs. A saving of at least £8,000 a-year might 
easily be effected in this way. 

The Poor Law Commission is one of the most considerable of the 
public departments, and the expense attendant upon it has swelled to an 
enormous amount, on account of the increased duties heaped upon it. 

This increase of business is attended with numerous disadyantages. 
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First and foremost, the very existence of the Board is a concession to 
that tendency towards centralization already referred to, and it cramps 
the local authorities too much in their sphere of action. Secondly, it 
renders the business of the Unions more complicated, and especially more 
tedious ; and lastly, it very much increases the public expenditure, on 
account of the numerous staff that it requires, and of the augmented 
outlay, not only for salaries, but for stationery, and other concomitant 
items of expenditure. 

The total expenditure under this head^ during the last two years, was 
as follows :— 





1848—49. 


1849—60. 


England - - - 


^34,283 


<€35,136 


Ireland, (including the ex- 






cess voted in 1849) - 


57,208 


47,314 


Scotland - - - 


3,860 


3,956 


Auditors - - - 


13,000 


13,000 


Schoolmasters and School- 






mistresses - - - 


35,000 


35,000 


Half Salaries of Medical 






Officers - 


85,000 


85,000 



^228,851 ^^219,406 

We maybe allowed here a passing remark on the singularity of the cir- 
cumstance, that in the poorest of the three kingdoms, the salaries are as 
high, or nearly so, as in the richest. This may be seen upon perusal of 
the following statement^ in which the analogous places are put in a line 
with one another. 



English Board. 




Irish Board. 




President 


je2,000 


Chief Commissioner 


^2,000 


Secretaries - - - 


1,500 


Assistant Commissioner - 


1,200 


Assistant Secretary 


1,000 


Secretary - . - 


1,000 


Inspectors - - - 


700 


Inspector - - - 


1700 



In Scotland, the chairman has £1,200 a year, and is assisted by three 
sheriffs at £100 each. The secretary has but £800 a year. It must be 
obvious, that if competent persons can be found in Scotland at these 
salaries, they might be found in Ireland at still less. 

As for the system itself, though it still has some partisans, the more 
prevalent opinion seems to be, that it has been tried and found wanting. 
That an inspection should take place is exceedingly proper, and con- 
ducive to the better management of the workhouses ; but this inspec- 
tion could be managed by the local authorities quite as efficiently, less 
expensively, and in a manner much less invidious and irritating for the 
overseers and guardians. What, for example, should prevent the justices 
of the peace from having the liberty of inspecting the workhouses at any 
time they pleased, or from delegating a proper person to do this duty, 
and to audit the accounts at reasonable and convenient times? or the 
auditors might continue to be appointed, as at present, by the chairmen 
and vice-chairmen of the Unions, but without being subject to any 
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control from a central authority. The remuneration of the persons so 
delegated, would be an almost imperceptible charge upon the poor-rates 5 
and then the whole expense of the Poor Law Boards and auditors might 
be spared, an economy of upwards of £100,000 effected, and the business 
done in a manner altogether as efficient, and much more satisfactory to 
the feelings of Englishmen. 

Some little reservation might perhaps be made with respect to Ireland, 
owing to the exceptional state of that part of the United Kingdom ; but 
even there the Grovemment interference ought not to extend bevond a 
general surveillance, which — at Irish, not English salaries— ^might be 
effected at a very small cost to the public. 

It was certainly pretended by the late Mr. Buller, as appears from his 
evidence before the Committee, that the Poor Law Board had saved 
upwards of £150,000 in law charges in one year, by the references which 
were made to it upon questions of law. 

Be this true or not, it is quite certain that the saving does not arise 
from the Board itself, but from the legal Secretarp of the Board ; and at all 
events the saving might be secured to the country by retaining Ihat officer. 

THE MINT. 

With respect to the Mint not much need be said, as it is an acknow- 
ledged circumstance that a very considerable saving might be made in 
that establishment. 

The coinage of the country is not done by the Gk)vemment, but by a 
company of moneyers, who have gained thereby £126,000 from 1837 to 
1847, both inclusively, making on an average between eleven and twelve 
thousand a year. The ingots are also melted by contract, and yet there is ' 
a staff of Master, Deputy-Master, Comptroller, and Assay-Masters, as 
though the whole business were done by the officers of the Mint. 

In general, when work is done by contract, nothing is required but the 
means of ascertaining that the contractor fulfils the conditions of his 
contract. K a complete staff is to be kept up, where is the advantage of 
doing the work by contract ? — better far that the Government should do 
it; while, on the other hand, if it be done by contract, the staff ought to be 
reduced. 

It appears even that the Queen's Assay-Master, besides enjoying the 
modest salary of £750, is paid by the Bank and by private individuals, a 
fee upon every ingot brought to the Mint — ^which for the former is three 
shillings, for the latter we are not told, which renders it probable that it 
is settled by mutual agreement on each operation. The Master's Assay- 
Master has £400 a year, and similar fees though less in amount.* 

In the United States a quantity of bullion was coined in 1847, to the 
amount of 22,657,678 dollars, or about £4,700,000 1 and the total vote 
for the Mint, and its several branches at Philadelphia, New Orleans, 
Dahlinego, and Charlotte, from 30th June, 1847 to 30th June, 1848, was 
no more than 121,000 dollars, or about £25,000; whereas in the same 
year in England, the total value coined was £5,300,000, and the expense 
to the State directli/ £77,806, over and above the sum indirectly paid in 
the shape of profit to the moneyers. 



' See eyid^nce of Mr. Shi«l, Mitster of the Mint, Questions 5645 to 566o. 
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We may, then, conclude that an important reduction might be made in 
this branch, and it is fair to observe that something has already been 
done in the last year's estimate. 

Before quitting the subject we cannot, however, forbear giving an 
extract from the evidence of the Master of the Mint, as a proof how little 
some of these highly-paid functionaries are acquainted with the very 
department they are called on to administer. 

The Committee asked whether any reduction could be made in the 
establishment, to which Mr. Shiel made the following reply : 

" I doubt whether any useful reduction could be made. The Mint 
underwent a reform in the year 1815, and I believe that the offices which 
were then considered to be unnecessary were abolished. At the same 
time, I own that lam not sufficiently acquainted with the duties 'performed 
by the different officers in the Mint, to give a decided opinion upon that 
subject It would be better that I should withhold any imperfect opinion 
that I have formed, until the report of the Commissioners shall be 
issued." (Answer to Question 5707). 

The avowal has much naivete it must be allowed, but whether such 
complete ignorance of his department is a requisite qualification for a 
Master of the Mint, who receives £2,000 a year of the public money, is 
for the public to decide. 

The curious reader may find similar examples in his answers to 
Questions 5762 and 5768. 

The next four items require but little comment. The Railway Board 
has great and important duties to perform, and the establishment is not 
upon a scale incommensurately large, yet it has the same defect in its 
composition as the Admiralty ; that is, it is formed of Commissioners 
having each a special department and peculiar acquirements adapted 
thereto — so that when questions are to be decided, a spirit of diffidence 
naturally prevents the Commissioners who are unacquainted with the 
subject to which they relate, from making objections. In this way all 
railway matters, though nominally settled by the Board, are practically 
determined by the Commissioner in whose department they lie, without 
further examination ; whereas if these Commissioners had the rank of 
secretaries or inspectors, under one head, the questions might be as 
fully elucidated by them j but yet their report would go through a real 
examination, and their s^aries need not be so high. 

BEOOBD OFFICE. STATE PAPERS. 

With the Record Office might be combined the care of the State 
Papers, the expense of which appears a little higher in the general 
statement. The Deputy-Keeper of the former office, Mr. H, Cole, not 
only admits the feasibleness of this incorporation, but recommends it ;* 
and there can be no doubt of its being practicable. A saving of at least 
£1,000 a year might be thus effected. 

OFFICES IN SCOTLAND. 

The offices in Scotland consist principally of £1,140 for expenses of 
the Bible Board, an institution of a most quesdonable nature as a 

* See Answer to Question 3459. 
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Government establishment, at least ; and of £184 for a sinecure place 
of Historiographer. It is submitted that both of these items might be 
suppressed. 

SECRETARY FOR IRELAND. 

The office of the Chief Secretary for Ireland employs more hands 
than the Home Office in London. This, it is clear, ought not to be the 
case, and the evidence of Mr. Matthews, chief clerk in that office, is 
strongly coi^roborative of this very natural conclusion. He tells us, in 
his answer to Question 5303 : — " By the establishment of the Constabu- 
lary Office in Dublin, 1836 to 1837, a very considerable portion of the 
business previously done in the Chief Secretary's Office was transferred 
to that department" 

And again, in reply to Question 5305, he says : — " By the appoint- 
ment of the Constabulary Office, certainly the duties were diminished." 
And he informs us that any increase which might have taken place in 
the duties of the office was of a temporary nature, and had ceased. And 
yet we learn from the same authority, that no diminution of clerks in 
the Secretary's Office took place when it was relieved from the . duties 
of the Constabulary Office. He even says very candidly : — " I have 
no hesitation in saying that the permanent establishment is more 
than sufficient for its ordinary daily duties." (Answer to Question 
5321). 

Here, then, there is an evident reduction to be made to the extent of 
the number of clerks formerly employed in the business transferred, be 
that number what it may. 

A further saving might be effected by doing away with the needless 
practice followed by the public departments in L'eland, when they 
require money, of addressing their demands to the Lord-Lieutenant, who 
transmits them to the Treasury in London; an arrangement which 
entails a delay of a fortnight, as Mr. Matthews assures us, and certainly 
must give rise to a great deal of correspondence, and take up a great 
deal of time. 

Then, again, the office in London of the Irish Secretary is clearly 
useless, or worse than useless, as the correspondence between Dublin and 
London should take place without any middle person or office. There 
can be no hesitation in abolishing this office altogether, and saving the 
£3,200 it costs the country annually. Mr. Matthews informs us that the 
feasibleness of this direct communication had been stated to the Com- 
mittee of 1829. (Answer to Question 5331). 

Lastly, the Privy Council Office in Ireland, which is included in the 
same estimate, might easily be suppressed as a distinct office, and united 
to the Secretary of State's. We have Mr. Matthews' authority again for 
this change, the propriety of which is perfectly obvious. He gives us to 
understand that a clerk and some of the office attendants might be saved 
by the consolidation, (see Answer to Questions 5313 and 5314), say, 
altogether, £800 a year. 

On all these scores we may set down £5,000 a year as the lowest 
amount of saving that might easily be effected in the vote for the offices 
of the Chief Secretary of State for Ireland. 
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As to the household of the Lord-Lieutenant, it is not easy to under- 
stand how such appendages as four aide-de-camps, a steward, comptroller, 
chamberlain, gentleman usher, gentleman of the bedchamber, master of 
the horse, Ulster king-at-arms, &c. can be tolerated at this time of day 
for a mere deputy of the sovereign, when they begin to be thought rather 
questionable as appendages to royalty itself. It may fairly be contended 
that the office of Lord-Lieutenant has served its time, and is a mere 
expensive superfluity; but to add to the expense by adjuncts that are 
merely for pomp and show, is a piece of extravagance as unprincipled as 
impolitic, and is an insult to the poverty of the land which that officer is 
called upon to govern. If a Lord-Lieutenant is still to be tolerated in 
Ireland, he might, at least content himself with a private secretary, 
a surgeon, and a chaplain of the household ; and we would even allow 
him a steward, albeit we are convinced that he would be far better with- 
out; and all this, together with the fifteen Queen's Plates to be run for in 
Ireland, would cost, at most, £3,200 instead of £6,464. 

Thus, from the £791,969, amount of Expenditure under this head in 
the Miscellaneous Estimates, as per page 19, we must deduct the excess 
for Poor Law Board and Treasury Solicitor, therein included, amounting 
to £25,508, which leaves £766,461. From this deduct the above re- 
trenchments proposed in respect of the Houses of Parliament, £30,000 ; 
Foreign Office, £20,000 ; Privy Council, £8,000 ; Poor Law Board, 
£50,000 ; State Paper Office, £1,000 ; Offices in Scotland, £1,300 ; 
Chief Secretary for Ireland, £5,000 ; Household of Lord-Lieutenant, 
£3,000 ; total, £118,300, and there would remain £648,161, as a charge 
on the MigceUaneous Estimates. 



PUBLIC D£PABTM£NTS PAID OUT OP THE CONSOLIDATED FUND. 

We next proceed to analyse the salaries and general expenditure of 
public departments paid out of the Consolidated Fund, premising first, 
that such a distinction seems most unwise and inexpedient. 

No sound reason can be alleged why every item of public expenditure 
should not be provided for by parliamentary votes, and many good rea- 
sons can he given why none should appear as a charge on the Consoli- 
dated Fund, that are not founded upon some engagement entered into 
towards individuals which could not be broken without a breach of faith 
on the part of the State — such as the interest on the national debt, for 
example, and pensions. 

If the matter were to be viewed merely with respect to the arrangement 
of expenses already determined upon, of course it would make no dif- 
ference whether such and such items were classed under one head or 
another ; but there is a real and practical difference , as the following 
statement will show : — 

When ministers are called upon to make a very heavy reduction of 
expenditure, they reply, " What can we do ? Why we have, after all, 
a very small sum, comparatively speaking, to deal with.*' There are 
the Navy Estimates, including contracts for transmission of letter?*, 
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about ' ... £7,000,000 

Army, Commissariat and Militia 6,800,000 

Ordnance ... 2,600,000 

Miscellaneous 3,900,000 



Total £20,300,000 

And they say, " We have only twenty millions over which any control 
can be exercised, and cannot therefore make any considerable reduc- 
tions.'* But the fact is, that there are in the charges of collection of the 
revenue and payments in its progress to the Exchequer, about £4,500,000, 
and in the charge on the Consolidated Fund, £1,500,0)00 (including pen- 
sions), which are from their nature as susceptible of reduction as the ser- 
vices above enumerated, and which added to these last, make a sum total 
of twenty-six millons instead of twenty. 

And let it not be said that the judges' salaries ought be charged on 
the Consolidated Fund as well as pensions, for this assertion would be 
incorrect. The judges are appointed, it is true, for life ; but the fixedness 
of position does not give, as a necessary consequence, the fixedness of 
salary at a definite figure. If those that are in existence have, by Act of 
Parliament, received, not only the positive engagement that they should 
be judges as long as they lived, but that they should enjoy a sti- 
pulated salary per annum, for their lives, it is a thing to be regretted, 
but it would be a breach of faith not to carry out the engagement. But 
at all events, let us beVvare of falling into a similar imprudence in future, 
by repealing the statutes which have made judicial salaries a charge on 
the Consolidated Fund. 

Having premised these general remarks, let us now descend to 
particulars. 

AUDIT OFFICE. 

The first department in the list, page 99, is the Audit Office. The reader 
is doubtless prepared to find, that if the public accounts are not well 
audited, it is not from any lack of Commissioners ; and he will not be 
wrong in his conclusion, as, besides the chairman, there are no less 
than five. 

Now, as the real business of examination is conducted by the 
Examiners and Inspectors, it is evident that the only special duty which 
remains for the Commissioners to perform, is the general supervision, 
and the decision upon doubtful points. In order to come to a deter- 
mination upon such matters, three would be sufficient ; but to guard 
against contingencies of illness or unavoidable absence, it might be thought 
advisable to have an additional Commissioner beyond the number strictly 
necessary for a quorum. This would make three Commissioners instead 
of five, and would ensure a consequent saving of £2,400. 

NATIONAL DEBT OFFICE. 

The National Debt Office is one whose necessity seems anything but 
clearly demonstrated. Its principal duties are, to lay out in the public 

12 
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funds the excess of revenue ; a duty which in all probability will not be 
very burdensome as long as the present ministers remain in office,* and 
to grant annuities for lives, or for terms of years. There is no reason 
why the whole establishment should not be transferred to the Treasury : 
the first-mentioned duty might be placed under the supervision of a 
junior lord, without any addition whatever to the staff; and for the 
second branch, together with the check department, nothing seems 
easier than to take two rooms, and put the actuary and accountant in 
one, and four or five clerks (if so many were necessary) in the other, 
which would cost at the very outside £2,t500 a-year, instead of nearly 
£13,000 in 1847-48, and little short of £14,000 in 1848-49, leaving a 
saving of £11,000. 

It is right to notice, in the detail of the expenditure of this office, as 
given in the Appendix to the Report of the Select Committee, page 307, 
a very insidious item of £600, paid to the actuary and his clerk, as 
Government Calculator, his salary in the National Debt Office being 
£850. As a general rule, when a clerk is taken at a fixed yearly 
salary, it is understood that the whole of his time belongs to his 
employer. The actuary of the National Debt Office is a Grovernment 
clerk, and if the special business of that office do not occupy his whole 
time. Government has a fair right to fill up the vacant 'moments, by any 
employment they choose to give him in his own peculiar sphere : such, 
at ail events, should be the understanding when an actuary is engaged in 
the office which is now under consideration. But the fact is practically, 
that whatever be the special business of the office, or the other matters 
laid before him by Government, the actuary has plenty of time unoc- 
cupied, which he is not unfrequently enabled to devote to private 
references in a way very profitable to himself. 

None surely will grudge him such fair earnings, since they do not 
interfere with the execution of his public duties ; but this circumstance 
furnishes an additional reason for not throwing away the money of the 
country under the specious pretext of remuneration of services. 

TITHE COMMISSION. 

The expenses of the Tithe Commissioners ought to be taken from the 
tithes and not from the budget of the State ; but however defrayed, they 
should be much less than they are now. There is, as a matter of course, 
a secretary and an assistant to this Board — ^which is, after all, a mere com- 
mission of inquiry — as well as three Commissioners at £1,500 a year each. 
Then the Assistant-Commissioner and local agents are paid £3 a day, 
besides £1 Is. for personal expenses, and for travelling, the expenses 
actually incuri-ed. 

Now it is not, perhaps, too much to say that the secretary might be 
altogether dispensed with ; and taking the example of another department, 
that if £1,500 be sufficient for an officer who has to superintend so many 
minute details as the Registrar-General, it is more than enough for a Tithe 

♦Although an excess of revenue has been declared since this passage was written, 
there seems but little reason for recoUiDg the observation, 
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Commissioner. Then, again, highly efficient men might be found as local 
agents for £2 2s. a day, and 12s. 6d. to 15s. for personal expenses ; and 
by these means alone a saving of about £5,000 a year might be effected, 
even supposing it were expedient to continue the Tithe Commission, 
which is a very questionable proposition. 

INCLOSURR COMMISSIONERS. 

The Inclosure Commission is put upon a footing which calls for an 
expenditure as heedless as that which has just been discussed. Three 
Commissioners, of whom one is paid, find it necessary to have a secretary 
at £800 a year. Yet it does not appear unreasonable to assume that the 
paid Commissioner might himself perform the duties of secretary even for 
£1,000 a year instead of £1,500. The Assistant-Commissioners and 
Drainage Surveyors are paid nearly on the same scale as those employed 
by the Tithe Commissioners, and a similar reduction might be effected. 
Altogether a saving of £4,000 a year might be hoped for. 

LUNACY COMMISSIONERS. 

The Lunacy Commission is composed of six commissioners. Their 
salaiy would bear reducing from £1,500 to £1,000, making an annual 
saving of £3,000. 

BEaiSTRAR-GENERAL. 

The Registrar- General's department is not open to objection in any- 
thing like the same degree as those branches of the public service which 
have formed the subject of the preceding remarks, and the expense of his 
office does not seem out of proportion to the business done. Only with 
respect to the sum of £15,000 paid to the 622 Superintendent-Registrars 
and 2,608 Registrars, it is very doubtful whether they might not be 
altogether saved, by making it incumbent on some constituted parochial 
authority to make the entries. 

PUBLIC WORKS LOAN COMMISSIONERS. 

It only remains further to notice the Public Works Loan Commis- 
sioners, — another office evidently created either for the sake of patronage, 
or to comply with the unfortunate Commission-mania wliich prevails 
among our ruling powers. Surely nothing could be easier than to 
transfer the whole business to the Paymaster-General's Office, or to 
divide it between that office and the Treasury, or the Woods and Forests, 
without a shilling of expense to the public ; and this would simplify the 
transactions, and cause a saving of the whole £3,000 a year that the 
department costs. 

DIPLOMATIC SALARIES. 

The figure of £140,000 a year for salaries to Ambassadors and their 
suite, caUs for immediate and immense reduction. 
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It has often been found necessary, in the preceding pages, to refer to 
the practice of the United States, and surely if there is anything in 
which that country may be held up as an example for imitation, it is in 
its diplomacy ; for no one wiU deny that its ministers cannot be reproached 
with showing any want of capacity, still less any sense of inferiority, in 
their intercourse with foreign governments, or with failing to keep up 
the dignity of their own. Yet what is the allowance of the American 
Government to their ministers-plenipotentiary — ^the highest rank that 
exists among them? — Why £1,875 a year, and £1,875 as outfit ; and that 
for secretaries of embassies £417, while England pays to her representa- 
tive in France and Austria £10,000 a year each ; in Russia and Spain, 
thanks to his having the title, not of Ambassador, but of Envoy-Extra- 
ordinary, £6,500 ; and to its Secretaries of Legation £1,000 to £1,200 in 
the former countries, and £800 in the latter. Nay, in the United States 
our minister, when he possesses the highest diplomatic title, enjoys a 
salary equal to that of the President of those States himself. The reader 
may judge of the rest from the foregoing examples. 

Now, unless dignity can be proved to consist in the possession of 
money, — unless the example of America can be set aside as a failure, — 
what other name can the grant of such salaries deserve than a most 
reprehensible and unnecessary waste of the resources of the nation? Let 
us even double the American standard, and fix it as the maximum for 
our own Ministers and Secretaries of Legations, and a saving of nearly 
£20,000 a year would be the necessary consequence ; but taking a medium 
course, and fixing the maximum for Ambassadors at £3,000, and that for 
Secretaries £700, and the next class at £2,000 and £600 respectively, 
and allowing £1,500 for outfit of the first class, and £1,200 for that of a 
second, the expense of a first-rate embassy would be as follows : — 

Ambassador's salary £3,000 

Ditto outfit 1,500 

Secretary's salary 700 

Attache's 500 

Total ... £5,700 

And for a second-rate : — 

Minister's salary £2,000 

Ditto outfit 1,200 

Secretary's salary 600 

Attache's 200 



£4,000 



Among the first class might be reckoned the embassies to France, 
Austria, Russia, Prussia, Spain, and Turkey. Among the second might 
be comprised the legations to the two Sicilies, Portugal, Brazil, Holland, 
Belgium, Sweden, Denmark, Bavaria, Switzerland, Sardinia, Greece, 
Mexico, and the United States,— not certainly because they are unworthy 
of being classed with the first-rate powers, but because £2,000 a-year are 
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sufficiently handsome in a country whose chief magistrate has only five. 
At the other small coui-ts and republics of Hanover, Saxony, Wirtemburg, 
Frankfort, Tuscany, New Grenada, Buenos Ayres, Venezuela, Peru, 
Chili, and Monte Video, an Envoy or Charge d'Afiaires is sent, and the 
expense of such a legation would be defrayed not only upon a liberal, but 
a profuse scale, for an average sum of £2,400 a-year, including outfit. 

There would then be 6 legations 1st class at £5,700 £34,200 
13 „ 2nd „ 4,000 52,000 

11 „ 3rd „ 2,400 26,400 



Total . - - , £112,600 



And allowing £1000 extra for the Turkish Embassy ... £113,600 

At present the annual sum carried to the Consolidated Fund is 
£140,000, and there would then be a saving of at least £26,400 even 
supposing that the|mini8ters and envoys were changed once a year, which 
is certainly not the case. If they were changed once in two years, on an 
average, which would in all conscience be often enough, the saving 
would be £40,000 at least, since the outfit would not have to be paid 
every year for the whole number of ambassadors. It would not, how- 
ever, be all; for independently of the charge on the Consolidated Fund, 
not a year passes without a vote being taken for repairs of the ambas- 
sadors' houses at Paris and Madrid ; but it should of course be established 
as a rule that the salary was destined to meet every ordinary charge, 
including of course house-rent, and that any casualties should be met by* 
the outfit allowance, — and it will be easy to perceive that our aggregate 
expense for legations would be nearly fifty thousand a year less than it is 
now, while the salaries would still be more than half as much again as 
those allowed by the United States. It is possible that they might appear 
slender to some titled personages, and they might consider it an insult to 
have the offer of places with such paltry emoluments ; but many other 
capable men, with or without title, would gladly accept situations that 
afforded them such a wide field for the display of talent. 

One more observation before dismissing this department. The sum 
annually taken credit for as a charge on the Consolidated Fund for 
diplomatic salaries is £140,000; and yet in the published accounts the 
payments only are given under each head ; and not the charge for the 
year, as is the practice with respect to all other sums chargeable upon the 
Consolidated Fund ; and as the payments are every year less altogether 
than the £140,000, it is to be presumed that the charge also is less, and 
we may fairly ask what becomes of the difference ? 

LJBGAL SALABIES. 

We have next to deal with the salaries of the different legal func- 
tionaries, which in one shape or another occupy the remainder of the 
list, with the exception of the £485,924 (now £551,850), for consta- 
bulary police, and the £17,823 17^. 3^. (this year £16,851 5*. 7c?.) for 
augmentation of stipend to the Clergy of Scotland. These salaries and office 
expenses for the year 1847-8, amounted altogether to £414,504 18*. lie?,, 
and for 1848^9 to £415,505 13*. \d. 
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And it must not be supposed that thisjfigure represents anything like 
the total expense to the country of the different courts which administer 
justice throughout it. Enormous sums are paid out of fees and other 
sources ; and the figures above quoted, immense as they are, contain 
scarcely any item beyond the expense of the great Metropolitan, and of 
some Scotch courts, — ^and even these do not comprise very important sums 
paid in the shape of compensation. 

The expenditure of the United States for the same purpose, according 
to the almanack for 1849, was in round numbers : — 

From the Budget of the Union - - - - £167,000 
By the individual States 121,000 

Total - . - - £288,000 



Now, as the population of the United Kingdom is about half as much 
again as that of the United States, if £288,000 are sufficient for the 
latter country, £432,000 ought to suffice for the former : and yet that 
sum does in truth scarcely cover the expense of our upper Courts alone. 
In France, the entire judicial establishment occupies a place in the 
budget to the extent of a million sterling ; but this includes the expenses 
of the Minister of Justice's office, and the pensions and allowances paid 
to the judges and other functionaries under his department. It must 
not be forgotten either, that the whole of the establishment is paid out of 
the state-budget, the departments and communes contributing no share 
bf the expense ; that none of the judges are entitled to fees except the 
justices of the peace ; and that to each tribunal is attached a salaried 
public prosecutor, with assistants where it is necessary ; so that a great 
part of what here forms a distinct item of expenditure under the title 
of Expense of Prosecutions, is, in France, included in the general judi- 
cial expenditure. 

Now turn we to page 27, and we shall find that the cost of the judi- 
cial department paid out of the budget was, for this last year, 
£586,439 Is. lOd., and the expense of prosecutions, £417,966. Let us 
add to the former amount the salaries of judges, clerks, &c., in the county 
courts, and other local jurisdictions over the whole of England, Scotland 
and Ireland, and confess that the expenditure is altogether out of propor- 
tion with the £288,000 ofthe United States for judicial salaries, &c.; and 
with the million in France for judicial salaries and expenses of prose- 
cutions, to say nothing of the enormous amount of fees, which are so 
immeasurably greater in England than in any other country. 

No one can go through the above list without being scandalized at 
the exorbitant scale of salaries given in the judicial department. 
A Cabinet Minister leads a most laborious life, even when Parliament is 
not sitting ; he is obliged during the session to attend constantly in his 
place at the House, and is put to great expense by the company that 
circumstances compel him to entertain very frequently ; and yet, with all 
this the Cabinet Ministers have but £5,000 a year, whereas the Chief 
Justices, who only sit during term time, and have, comparatively 
speaking, very few entertainments to give, are in receipt of £8,000 a 
year j the Chief Baron of the Exchequer, of £7,000, and the Ju^es of 
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that Court, called, by a strange misnomer, a Court of Equity, whose 
existence has been all but proclaimed a nuisance by one of the highest 
authorities of the realm, receive, the one £7,000, and the other £6,000 
a year, while the Lord Chancellor himself has more than double ! In 
France, the first President of the first Court of Justice, the celebrated 
Court of Cassation, has but £1,200 a year, and the Chief Justice of 
the Supreme Court of the United States, 5,000 dollars, making about 
£1,040. Yet it would perhaps be as difficult to bring any well- 
grounded charge of corruption against those magistrates as against 
our own. 

It is impossible to make out an estimate of what would be a fair 
expenditure for the Judicial Department, without going into very great 
details, or without more ample information than is laid before the public. 
With respect to the larger salaries, however, the immediate adoption of 
the following scale might be recommended to be put into practice on the 
occurrence of each vacancy, for such offices as now form a charge on the 
Consolidated Fund, or on the Customs and Excise Revenue : — 



1 Master of the Rolls - 

1 Vice Chancellor 

2 Chief Justices, Queen's Bench and Common 



Present Scale. 

£. 

7,000 
6,000 



^8,000 each 
£b,ms each 



jg5,000 each 



Pleas 
8 Judges - - - - 
1 Chief Baron of the Exchequer 

4 Barons - - - - 
I Judge of the Admiralty Court 
1 Clerk of the Hanaper - - - 
1 Lord Chancellor of Ireland - - - 

5 Masters 

1 Chief Justice, Queen's Bench 

3 Judges ------ 

1 Chief Justice, Common Pleas 

3 Judges ------ 

1 Chief Baron 

3 Barons 

1 Lord President Court of Sessions, Scotland 
1 ditto, second - - - - 
1 Late President - - - - - 

40 



16,000 

40,000 
7,000 

20,000 
4,000 
5,000 
8,000 

15,586 
5,074 

10,918 
4,613 

11,065 
4,613 

11,066 
4,800 
4,500 
3,600 



188,835 



Proposed Scale. 

£, 
3,000 
3,000 



3,500 < 
2,500 ea. 

2,*50b'ea. 



2,000 ea. 
2,00b*ea. 
2,000* ea. 



2,000 ea. 



7,000 
20,000 
3,000 
10,000 
3,000 
2,500 
3,500 
10,000 
3,000 
6,000 
3,000 
6,000 
3,000 
6,000 
3,500 
3,000 
2,000 



100,500 



Reduction £88,335. 

While discussing the exorbitant scale of judicial salaries, it would not 
perhaps be amiss to inquire how far the salaries of the public servants of 
this country in general, are fixed at a fair rate. The question is worth 
investigating, for upon it depends the solution of many others of great 
importance. 

In order to assist the reader in forming a just estimate as to this part 
of the subject, the following analysis is laid before him of the salaries 
exceeding £100 in the diflferent departments of the State, as taken 
from the Votes and Estimates of 1848, in respect of the Miscellaneous 
Services, and charge on the Consolidated Fun<^ and from the Estimates 
for 1849-50 in respect of the Aimy, Navy, and Ordnance :— 
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According to this analysis, it appears tliat there are 
67 public servants enjoying salaries at^ and above, the 
rate of £3,000 a year, amounting altogether to ^291,833 12 11 

And according to a return of the persons comprised 
in Schedule D of income tax for the year 1849, there 
were but 2300 individuals, whose income, derived from 
professions or trades, was above £3000, and 1500 
between £2000 and £3000, making a total only of 
3800 persons earning £2000 a year and upwards, out 
of a population containing, at least, four millions of 
males between the ages of childhood and decrepitude, 
of whom the great majority must be engaged in some 
calling. 

It may, therefore, fairly be contended that £3,000 a 
year is an enormous salary, even in this country, and 
there is no doubt of its being immensely beyond the 
scale adopted in other countries. 

Few people in business, it has been seen, realize so 
large an amount of profit yearly, though they run a 
risk of loss. 

In government service there is then to be considered 
the absence of risk, as well as the distinction of holding 
a conspicuous place in the state. Many persons, and 
highly-gifted ones too, would gladly accept of these 
elevated positions without any remuneration at all, 
&om the same feeling which renders them ambitious of 
the costly honors of a seat in the House of Commons. 

By fixing the maximum of salaries for the present at 
a rate which would.enable a family to live with elegance, 
and, at the same time, to make a respectable saving, 
most assuredly the interests of the public servants 
would be sufficiently cared for. Some few places, it 
may be admitted, oblige their holders to very extra- 
ordinary expenses in official dinners and entertain- 
ments,-«4uch are the First Lord of the Treasury, the 
Secretaries of State, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
the First Lord of the Admiralty, the Commander-in- 
Chief, and the Speaker of the House of Commons. 
These eight places might perhaps be considered as not 
overpaid at £5000 a year, (except the First Lord of 
the Admiralty, who has but £4500), and the annual 

amount would therefore be £39,500 

40 Judicial salaries subjected to a special 

— scale page 121 188,835 

48 to deduct for a total sum of ... 228,335 



Remain 19 for ^63,498 12 11 

Which if reduced to £3000 each would make 57,000 

Saving to be effected ^£6,498 12 11 
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Again, there are 410 persons at salaries between 

£700 and £3,000, amounting altogether to... £469,172 15 6 
These salaries might be reduced a full 25 per cent, 
and jet leave the holders of the places a very sufficient 
remuneration. From this reduction might be excepted 
the naval and military officers included in the above 
410 ; because, in the first place, in stating the economy 
that might be effected by a diminution of the army and 
navy, we have taken into account the total suppression 
of most of these salaries after the death of the officers 
existing at present ; and in the second place, because 
these two services, although paid higher than in any 
other country, unless perhaps in America, and that only 
with respect to the navy, are nevertheless very much • 
underpaid as compared with the other departments, 
and more particularly the judicial ; whereas they ought 
to be remunerated on a much higher scale, when the 
hardship of the service, and the risk of life and Umb, 
are taken into consideration, as well as the expense to 
which the officers are put through the frequent changes 
of place, and the necessity, in most cases, of having 
quite as good an education as is required for other 
branches of the public service. 

Deducting, then, £56,152 16«. Sd. received by 
45 naval, and £66,188 7*. M. by 57 military 
officers, making a total of 122,341 3 11 

There will remain 308 persons receiving ... £346,831 11 7 

Upon which a reduction of 25 per cent, might easily be made, and 
a saving of £86,707 effected. 

These two sums of £6,500 and £86,000, do not represent the total 
saving that might be realized in the salaries paid out of the public money, 
inasmuch as the table does not contain the salaries paid out of the charges 
of collection, and but a part only of those included in payments out of 
revenue in its progress to the Exchequer ; neither does it contain such as 
are wholly paid out of fees without the intervention of the Exchequer, 
or from local or other sources — such as the enormous salaries of the Lord- 
Lieutenant of Ireland, the Lord Chancellor, and the Judges, and other 
officers connected with the ordinary administration of justice throughout 
the country. A few also of the items in the general listj pages 98 to 103, 
are not comprised in the table — such as Inspectors of Factories, Household 
of the Lord-Lieutenant, Ambassadors, and a few others which we have 
had no means of analyzing, or which have been considered apart. 

Neither can this proposed modification of existing salaries be looked 
upon as a Procrustean bed, to which the officers included in the above 
table must be made to conform through an inexorable and inflexible 
operation. Some few exceptions might be found in which 26 per cent- 
would be too much to take off, and some few in which it would be too 
little ; but as a general rule, sucl^ a reduction might very safely be made, 
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and the particular cases which are alluded to as exceptions would not 
materially alter the result. 

As a further consequence of such an alteration, it would be necessary, 
in many cases, to bring about a slight reduction of the salaries below 
£700, in order to keep up, to a certain extent, the relative amount of 
emolument enjoyed at present by clerks of different rank or standing in 
the same office or department. 

But before this part of the subject is altogether dismissed, two more 
recommendations may not improperly find their place here : one tliat 
patent places be altogether done away with, and the other, which has 
been already noticed, that no salaries be granted for life. 

It is a disgrace and a stain to the Government that such offices should 
exist as the one ah-eady adverted to in these pages — a clerk of the Privy 
Council holding a place in Jamaica, and receiving a salary without ever 
seeing the island. 

As to the second recommendation, every one must agree that the 
system of fixing salaries without subjecting them to such alterations as 
circumstances may render desirable, is, to say the least of it, a glaring 
want of forethought. No government would be heartless enough to 
sport wantonly with the future prospects or present comfort of a deserv- 
ing public servant ; but, on the other hand, no government ought to have 
its hands tied up in such a way as to render it incapable of fulfilling its 
duties towards the public. 

LAW AND JUSTICE. 

The most prominent items in this class of expenditure, without reckon- 
ing the salaries charged upon the Consolidated Fund, which have been 
considered above, are 

Cost of prosecutions paid formerly from the county rates, of 
which but one-half was paid by the State in 1835, and subse- 
quently the whole, and in respect of which the vote for 
1849-50 was .-.-.- £258,000 

Cost of prosecutions in Ireland - - - - 63,991 

„ „ in Scotland (deducting £4,455 excess of 

1848-9 over sums voted for that year) - - - 69,275 

The first of these items furnishes a striking illustration of the danger 
of changing the expenditure from one branch of revenue to another, 
unless it be to relieve altogether the branch from which the transfer is 
made, by doing away with the taxation that supplied it. In the instance 
now before us, the State is saddled with this heavy item of expenditure 
formerly paid by the counties, and yet the rates actually levied are not 
less, — ^indeed, in many places, are greater than they were before the 
change took place. Had things remained as they were, the counties 
would have continued paying their own expenditure for prosecutions, and 
what is more, they would have looked after it and not let it grow so large ; 
at the same time they would have avoided several new expenses that have 
been, to a certain degree, forced upon them, because they might have 
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pleaded their inability to defray them without raising the scale of rat^s 
to an exorbitant degree. 

In 1885, when one-half only of these costs was paid by the State, the 
vote was £110,000, and the total must therefore have been £220,000, 
whereas the vote for 1849-50 was £258,000 for costs of prosecutions, 
and £95,000 for maintenance of convicts, (comprised before the present 
year in the same chapter, and in one sum with the costs of prosecution}, 
together £353,000; so that the increase in fourteen years is no less 
than £133,000, or 60 per cent 

There does not appear any valid reason why a public prosecutor should 
not be named in every county, or perhaps in much smaller districts, and 
in this way all expense of fees to counsel might be avoided. 

This idea is by no means new, and has been advocated by many 
eminent lawyers, among others by Lord Brougham. In Scotland it is 
actually carried into effect ; and everybody knows that in France it is 
one of the established institutions of the land. 

In the latter country counsel are never employed in what are called 
actions publigues, that is to say, in criminal causes which have no other 
object but that of obtaining the punishment of the delinquent. When 
civil interests are involved, or when there is a demand for damages 
against the accused, they are frequently called in by the plaintiff, and 
although they may plead on the question of culpability, it is only because 
the issue of their clienfs demand hangs upon that question; but the 
Procureur de la Bepublique, or public prosecutor, is the only party who 
pleads in the public interest, as to the guilt of the party on trid. 

In Scotland there is an officer called the Procurator-Fiscal, whose 
business it is to receive information, to make enquiry, and in cases that 
come under the cognizance of the Court of Justiciary, to send them to the 
Crown Counsel. We learn, from the authority of the Lord Advocate, 
that, with respect to a great many offences tried before the Sheriffs, the 
causes are altogether conducted by the Procurator-Fiscal, and the presence 
of counsel very frequently dispensed with, and is indeed the exception 
rather than the rule. " So little is it a matter of course," says his Lord- 
ship in his evidence, (Answer to Question 7670), " that withm late years, 
I myself have made and enforced a regulation that counsel are never to 
be employed before the Sheriff except on the authority of either the Lord- 
Advocate or the Solicitor-General ; not even giving to the Depute- 
Advocates the right of sending counsel down to the country ; because I 
found that in some cases it had been carried a little farther than I 
thought was quite warranted, and I wished to have it under the immediate 
superintendence of the Lord- Advocate and the Solicitor-General." 

Much good would be obtained by rendering the institution of public 
prosecutor more complete in Scotland, and by extending it over the whole 
United Kingdom, so that counsel might altogether cease to be employed. 
In some intricate civil causes, those for example which involve questions 
of real property, it is possible to imagine that the aid of an eminent 
counsel may be of some advantage ; though even there it is somewhat 
difficult to conceive why one lawyer should not be able to plead as well 
as another, because the first is called a solicitor and the second a barrister, 
each having received a legal education, and being in other respects 
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equally well inBtructed j besides which there is nothing, after all, to 
prevent the public prosecutor from being a barrister. 

In criminal cases, where there is nothing but the fact to deal with, it is 
impossible to maintain that ant/ man accustomed to speak in public should 
not be as competent as a counsel, to handle the facts and examine the 
witnesses, and then address a jury on the plain question. Has the accused 
committed such and such an offence'^ for that, after all, is the whole gist 
of the proceedings, and therein no legal knowledge is inyolved. 

Another important reform would be to try all questions at the Quarter 
Sessions ; by which means, under good management, much greater expe- 
dition would be obtained and an immense saving efTected. The gaol 
delivery, now brought about by the circuit courts, might still be secured 
by one of the judges of the Westminster courts making his circuit, in 
order to visit the prisons and see that the magistrates of the sessions did 
not get into arrears. 

The opinions here advocated have found a partisan in Mr. Hankins, 
law clerk of the Treasury, whose evidence is highly interesting, and sets 
forth in very strong colors the inconsistencies and abuses of the present 
system, as well as the discrepancies between the costs of actions carried on 
in the different jurisdictions. We cannot do better than quote his own words. 

Question 5717. " You spoke of the accounts in some cases at the assizes 
being made up in a hurried manner ? " — " I said that there was less care 
in taxing the charge for witnesses, in consequence of the clerk of assize 
being obliged to do it in a hurry." 

5718. " Can you suggest any remedy for that ?*' — "lean only suggest 
one remedy — that you should have a crown prosecutor in every county, 
to be called a Crown Solicitor." 

5719. Supposing you had a crown prosecutor in every county, he would 
then be responsible for the expenses, and of course have more license to 
make them out ?" — " Yes, and that would produce uniformity. At present 
you have hardly any uniformity in the different counties. They are all 
governed by their own orders. I find that in one county they are 
allowing Sd. a mile for a witness, and in another they allow 9d, *, then 
in one county they allow a man 2s. 6d, a day, and in another county they 
allow 7s, or Ss, to the same class of persons." 

5729. " Is the positive allowance made to the witness greater at the 
assizes than at the quarter sessions ?" — " Yes, because the clerk of assize 
does not seem to have any care what is allowed at the assizes,^* 

5730. " Therefore, when the magistrates have, through their officer, a 
control over the expenses, there is a greater economy exercised than there 
is at the assizes ?" — " Yes, the treasurer pays upon the certificate of the 
clerk of assizes. He does not look into the items ; he pays whatever is 
certifiedy he has no control A prosecution for robbery at the sessions 
would be done for about £8, and at the assizes it will cost £24." 

5731. " In stating the difference between the expense of prosecutions 
at the sessions and at the assizes, do you make any allowance for the 
graver nature of the cases ordinarily submitted to the assizes ?" — "No, I 
am speaking of the same sort of case ; taking the same case that is tried 
now at tlie quarter sessions— supposing the sessions were just over, and 
the man was committed between the sessions and the assizes, he would 
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be tried at the assizes. I say, that the same case which, if it had been 
tried by the magistrates at the sessions would have cost about £8, if it 
goes to the assizes will cost £20/' 

5733. " Have you any means of testing the number of witnesses and 
the distances which they travelled, in the one case and in the other, and 
the various items of which the charge consisted, or do you merely come 
to your conclusions upon a comparison of figures ?" — "From the fact that 
witnesses coming from the same part to the assize town and to the 
sessions, are allowed more at the assizes than they are at the sessions. At 
the assizes there is a much higher charge than at the sessions. For 
instance, if I go professionally to Maidstone or to any other town, I am 
charged a guinea for my bed ; whereas if I went to the sessions, I should 
pay perhaps the ordinary charge of 2s. 6d." 

5734. " That is an accident that no vigilance on the part of the officer 
can control ? " — " No, it only shows that those people would be tried at the 
sessions at much less expense than they are at the assizes. Thei/ would 
be tried cheaper^ quicker, and quite as toellJ^ 

The same witness informs us that the county has no control over the 
expenses at assizes, and that the whole board of magistrates would have 
no power to reduce them. 

No reason can be found in the ratio between the number of commit- 
ments or of trials in 1847, or 1849 and 1835, in order to account for the 
immense increase in the cost of these prosecutions, and it may fairly be 
inferred that the increase is mainly due to the absence of that local 
supervision above alluded to, and that a considerable saving might be 
made. It is not easy, in the absence of data, to determine the figure with 
any degree of certainty ; but one thing is indisputable, tliat out of the 
3,408 cases tried at the assizes, a large proportion, probably two-thirds, 
might, by a slight and much-to-be-desired alteration of the law, have 
been sent to the sessions, and at least £36,000 saved ; so that the total 
expense in England and Wales might be defrayed irrespectively of other 
probable retrenchment, for £222,000. 

The heavy expense incurred for Irish prosecutions, as shown in the 
second figure * above, affords another instance of the laxity with which 
abuses are suffered to rise up, and then to perpetuate themselves, more 
particularly in the sister isle. 

Mr. Matthews, Under-Secretary of State for Lreland, has described 
the mode of conducting prosecutions in that country, which will be better 
understood if we quote his own words : — 

" Up to 1836, the Clerks of the Peace and the crown were bound by 
the patent of their office to conduct the prosecutions at the quarter 
se^ion^ without salary ; but in 1836, the Irish Government appointed 
Sessional Solicitors for each county upon a salary, and relieved the Clerks 
of the Peace of the duty of conducting prosecutions. But notwith- 
standing that, each Clerk of the Peace now charges for supplying the 



* It is to be remarked, that this figure, heavy as it is, docs not cover the whole 
expense of prosecutions in Ireland, since an item of £18,000 for certain expenses at 
quarter sessions is included in the sum of £258,000 voted for costs formerly chargeable 
upon the counties in England. 
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Sessional Solicitor with copies of informations, to enable him to carry on 
the prosecutions. I have no doubt that on going through that vote for 
criminal prosecutions, without in any degree inconveniencing the public 
service, a reduction of £15,000 might be made." — (Answer to Qtiestion 
5405). And in the answer to the next question he explains that this 
reduction was not upon the £71,000 cost in 1848-9, but upon that sum 
reduced to £66,000. 

With respect to the payment to Clerks of the Peace for copies of 
informations, he declared that it was most unjust, and that they were 
bound by their patent of office to make them gratis. (See Answers to 
Questions 5411 and 5412). 

Now surely nothing can more completely prove the negligence of the 
authorities, and their total indifference to economy, than this instance. 
Under the old system the Clerks of the Peace and of the Crown con- 
ducted the prosecutions, and gave the copies to boot. At present they 
are relieved from the conduct of the prosecutions, and are paid for their 
copies. This is at once more play and more pay. 

Under the old system, the cost of these prosecutions did not much 
exceed thirty thousand pounds, and now it is nearly seventy. 

The most obvious remedy is to go back to the old method. Discharge 
your Sessional Solicitors, and compel the Clerks of the Peace and of the 
Crown to conduct the prosecutions as before, and then you will have an 
expense of thirty thousand a year as formerly, since it does not appear 
from the official returns that there has been any increase of crime in 
Ireland. 

But this expenditure might again be brought down a full third by 
reducing the salai-ies of the officers employed. And here reference must 
once more be made to the high rate of emoluments given in Ireland, 
which cannot but strike all those with astonishment who pay any atten- 
tion to matters of finance. The salaries paid to some public servants 
are even higher than those allotted to similar situations in England. Thus, 
for example, the salary of the chief Secretary of State in Ireland, as has 
been seen above, is £5,500; and that of Mr. Matthews, the Under- 
Secretary, is altogether £1,939; and both these officers have two resi- 
dences, one in the Castle and one in Phoenix Park, as well as coals and 
candles,* whereas the Cabinet-Ministers in England have but £5,000 
a-year each, and only one official residence. The Under-Secretaries, even 
of the Treasury, receive but £2,500 each, and those of the Home, Foreign, 
and Colonial Offices but £2,000 and £1,500, without any residence 
whatever. Another striking instance has been adduced (page 110), in 
the salaries of the officers composing the Poor-law Board ; and referring 
more immediately to that part of the subject just now under considera- 
tion, it will be found that Mr. Kemmis, Crown-solicitor for Dublin and 
Leinster, has £3,500 a-year salary, and £1,900 office expenses, alto- 
gether £5,400, and liberty to practise, f whereas the Solicitor for the 
Treasury and all the public offices in London, receives at present 
£2,850 salary, and can have but £3,921 maximum of office expenses; 

* Vide Mr. Matthew's evidence, Answers to Questions 5296 and 5297. 
t Ibid Answer to Questions 4083 and 4086. 
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total, £6,771. For the future he will have but £2,500 as a maximum 
salary, and £3,515 office expenses ; total, £6,015,* and he is not at 
liberty to practise. 

The natural inference would have been the direct contrary, but the 
Government follows the same vicious system with respect to Ireland, 
that it does with respect to the Colonies. Instead of choosing from the 
people of the country, or letting them choose for themselves, they confer 
employments on persons who are English by birth, descent, or association ; 
and they might be supposed here to use their accustomed phrase — ^^ How 
can we get men of standing to accept a situation Jn such a country as 
Ireland, if we do not pay them a little extra for exiling themselves ?" 

And if Government were to contend that the accusation is ill-founded, 
and that they appoint the most thorough-bred Irishmen, whenever they 
can find one capable of fulfilling the duties of his post, it would then be 
easy to object— Why do you volunteer to give such exorbitant salaries, 
when it is notorious that living is much cheaper, and the general scale of 
salaries much lower in Ireland than in England ? — so that there is, either 
way, a dilemma out of which Ministers cannot creep. 

On turning to the statement given in the appendix, page 184, we find 
for salaries of Crown Solicitors for seven 

circuits - - - - £11,500 or £1,650 each. 

Office expenses of the same - - 6,800 „ 830 „ 

Clerks of the Peace of the Crown - 6,603 „ 950 „ 

Sessional Solicitors, six circuits 3,776 „ 620 „ 



27,679 4,050percircuit. 

Counsel - - - 19,464 2,780 



£47,143 £6,830 

Thus the enormous sum of £6,830 per circuit, or £47,143 in all, is 
yearly expended merely in salaries, office expenses and fees. 

Evidently the first step towards putting an end to this prodigality 
would be to reduce the salaries of the Circuit Solicitor^ &c — ^to do 
away with the Sessional Solicitors, and compel the Clerks of the Peace 
and of the Crown to conduct the prosecutions, or compound for it by 
giving up their salaries. Of course they should be obliged, in any event, 
to give the copies of the proceedings gratis, as they did formerly. 

As a permanent system, the better way would probably be to adopt 
the latter plan, and reduce the Clerks of the Peace and of the Crown 
entirely to their fees from private suitors, as their patents fell in, and 
exonerate them from the charge of conducting the prosecutions, but not 
from that of furnishing copies. 

The machinery of the Circuit and Sessional Solicitors might then be 
kept up, only it would be proper to appoint barristers, or men capable of 
pleading, as has been already suggested, for England. Doubtless if 
Government were to seek among the resident Irish lawyers, they would 
have no difficulty in finding very respectable and able men as Crown 
Solicitors, or public prosecutors, most ready and willing to accept such a 

* Vide Appendix to Beport of Committee on Miscellaneotii Benrices, page 171. 
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salary as would be moderate compared to the existing scale, and jet high 
for Ireland ; as for example, £600 a-year and four or five hundred for 
office expenses. They would as surely find efficient men as candidates 
for the post of Sessional Solicitor at £400 a-year, and thus the whole 
expense would be about £1,500 per circuit 5 or if it were found that the 
time taken up by pleading rendered the appointment of an additional 
officer necessary, such appointment would be covered by another £400 
a-year, making in all f 1,900 to £2,000 a-year per circuit, or £14,000 
for the whole island. 

The sum stated for rewards, maintenance and expenses of witnesses, 
for the year ending 31st March, 1847, is £10,616, which, added to the 
last mentioned sum, gives £24,600 as tho* whole sum required for cost of 
prosecutions in Ireland ; but as it is fair to suppose that the witnesses 
have been as much overpaid as the officials, the presumption is not ' 
unffdr, that the amount would stiU bear some important reductions. 

Again, by adopting the plan of bringing all the causes to the quarter 
sessions, a still further saving might be effected, and it is highly pro- 
bable that the whole expense might be brought down to £20,000. 

SCOTLAND. 

The expense for law charges in Scotland consists of two sums,— one 
being for the Sheriffs' expenses, which have been of late years about 
£48,000 ; the other, for allowances to the Lord Advocate, clerks, &c. 
Of this former item no detailed account has been given ; the latter is but 
trifling. It is, however, highly probable, that in both of these figures 
a considerable reduction might be made ; and among other sums which 
might disappear altogether from the account is the*allowance of £3,500 
in Beu of fees to the l5)rd- Advocate, Solicitor-General, and four Advocate- 
Deputies, as most of these officers receive enough of the public money in 
the shape of salary. 

queen's remembrancer. 

In the class of expenditure now under discussion, there remains oaly 
to be noticed a small item of £16,000 in 1849, and £17,700 in 1850, for 
expenses of Sheriffs and salaries of Officers of the Exchequer, which it 
would not be worth while noticing, did it not cover the gravest abuses 
in principle. In that amount are included £3,811 2s. for excess of 
expenditure in the Queen's Remembrancer's Office over and above the 
fees received. On the subject of this functionary, it will be as well to 
hear what Mr. Hankins, law-clerk of the Treasury, says : — 

The witness tells us that the Queen's Remembrancer prosecutes cases 
in the Exchequer for recovering stamp duties and taxes, and for infrac- 
tions of the stamp acts ; that he is neither a counsel nor solicitor, but 
was originally in the Treasury ; that he is no lawyer ; that he does not 
even get up the cases, but that this duty is performed by the solicitors of 
the revenue boards ; that he issues Crown process for the recovery of 
fines levied at the assizes. {See Mr. Hankin's evidence^ page 455, 
passim). 

«Do Tou think that the duties of this office could be performed in 

k2 
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a more economical way ?"— " The only way in which it could be done 
would be by turning it over to the Master on the Common Law side 
of the Exchequer." {Question 5960). 

"Who appoints ;the Master, on the Common Law side of the Exche- 
quer ?"— " The Lord Chief Baron : there are five of them." (5961). 

" Could they perform these duties ?'* — " Thei/ could do these duties.'* 
(5962). 

« Do you know what salaries they have ?— " £1^200 a year." (6963). 

" Their duties are analogous to those of the Queen's Remembrancer ?" 
— ^^ Exactly ihe same, only they do it for the parties ; he does it for the 
Crown." (5964). 

" Have they an establishment equal to his ?" — "ikTwA larger^ (5965). 

" Do you know suflBlcient of their establishment to say whether they 
would be competent to undertake this duty?" — "/^ is just the same sort 
of duty." (5966). 

" Is it usually the case, that where two offices doing the same sort of 
duties are combined, the work can be performed by a diminished staff ?" 
— " I should say, that with two or three more clerks in the Master's office 
they would do all this worh ; the reason of keeping the offices distinct, I 
always understood, waa to keep the process of the Crown entirely distinct 
from the process of the country at large." (5967). 

" Is there any advantage in that ?" — " / do not hnow that there is any 
advantage:' (5968). 

It is useless to continue our quotations ; suffice it to say, that in a series 
of answers to Questions 5969 to 5981, Mr. Hankins replies to every 
objection that could be raised against the suppression of the Remem- 
brancer's Office. 

It is plain, therefore, that nearly the whole of the £3,816 2«., say at 
least £2,500, might be taken off the £17,700. 

HEREDITAHT USHER OF THE EXCHEQUER. 

Another serious abuse in the composition and expenditure of the Court 
of Exchequer, is to be found in the existence of officers whose only 
functions appear to be those of drawing money from the public purse. 

There is an officer called the Hereditary Usher of the Exchequer, whose 
office, we learn from Mr. Hankins and Mr. Adderley, is as ancient as the 
Exchequer itself, and may even be held by a female. This officer is, in 
thq first place, paid by fees, amounting on an average to £300 a year, 
for which it is needless to say that no duty is performed, whether the 
holder of the situation be a gentleman or a lady. But this is not all : the 
usher has the appointment of the four patent messengers of the court, 
and receives from £300 to £500 for each appointment. 

The reader no doubt imagines that these messengers are at all events 
efficient officers of the court, but Mr. Hankin's evidence will undeceive 
him upon this point also. 

" If those messengers' places are the subject of sale, they are probably not 
very laborious ?" — " No, there is little or nothing to do." ( Vide Question 
5994). 

"What are their duties?"— "Their duties are to receive the process 
from the Queen's Remembrancer's office, i^d to take it to the various sheriffs 
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for the recovery of fines and forfeitures during the year, and I believe 
they receive the process and send it down by somebody , to whom they pay 
a guinea or two for going." ( Question 5995). 

" Are they paid for the journeys ? " — " £40 Jbr each delivery twice a 
year ; that is £80, including all expenses of travelling, — ^it is an ancient 
allowance." ( Question 5997). 

So that the public is obliged to pay four times £80 a year for a work 
that is done by a third party for four times one or two guineas and 
travelling expenses, in order that a gentleman or lady Hereditary Usher 
may have appointments to sell. 

Mr. Hankins tells us (Answer to Question 6001) — "It was like the 
Duke of Grafton's seal of the writs in the Common Pleas and Exchequer 
which was abolished two years ago, that was granted to a lady by 
Charles the Second, and has descended to him." " I have made two or 
three attempts," he adds elsewhere, "to draw a bill to abolish the office." 
— {Ansioer to Question 6989). 

Why then, might we ask, were these attempts not allowed to be 
brought to maturity ? and why are not the messengers' offices also 
abolished after the demise of the present holders at least ? for, if we 
may believe Mr. Hankins, whose words we quote again, " the Queen's 
Remembrancer might just as well send all his processes down by post, in * 
the same way that the Clerk of the Crown sends down the writs for the 
election of members." {Answer to Question 6004). 

By the abolition of these sinecure offices the suitors would economise 
several hundreds of pounds paid to the usher in the shape of fees, and the 
public would save as much in salaries of messengers. 

Taking all these circumstances into account, it is probable that the 
whole of that chapter of the Miscellaneous Services under the head of 
Law and Justice, might be kept within the following limit : — 

Expenses of prosecutions in England - - £220,000 

Ditto ditto Scotland - - 60,000 

Ditto ditto Ireland - - 22,000 

Ditto offences against laws relating to Coin 9,000 

Ditto Sheriffs, &c. ... - 15,000 

Insolvent Debtors' Court .... 10,300 



Total .... £ 336,300 

PRISONS AND CONVICTS. 

Up to the year 1849, the estimates under each head were kept sepa- 
rate, and separate votes were taken for each. The vote is now taken in 
a lump for prisons and convict establishments, and on looking at the ana- 
lysis of this expenditure set forth (pages 20 and 21), it will be seen that the 
vote for prisons was something more than £90,000 in 1848, and some- 
thing less last year ; including in both cases the salaries of the inspectors 
of prisons, and the total expense of the Milbank penitentiary, of which 
a large portion refers to the convicts. 

Some reforms have been pointed out by Sir G. Grey and Lieutenant- 
Colonel Jebb, as being practicable ; add there seems no reason why the 
American system alluded to by this latter witness, by means of which 
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the labor of the prifioners is made to pay the whole expenae of the 
establishment, should not be adopted in this country, to a certain extent 
at least. 

The expense of convicts, which is included in this chapter, claims the 
utmost vigilance, since it is a constantly increasing item. 

The vote for convicts at home, in Ireland, Gibraltar and Bermuda, 
was £130,780 in 1847 ; that for the construction of depdts in Ireland for 
convicts and criminal lunatics was £16,293 ; and the expenses paid out 
of the Consolidated Fund and Excise revenue ^20,434— total £167,507. 
The vote in 1848 was £161,000, and the expenses paid from the Consoli- 
dated Fund and Excise revenue £32,274— total £193,274 ; while in the 
estimates for the years 1849-50, it has been shown that £184,046 are 
put down for expenses of convicts at home only, independently of the 
large items of £28,341 7s. 6d., for cost of maintenance and conveyance, 
not included in the latter sum, making a total of £212,387 7fl. 6d. 

In New South Wales and Van Diemen's Land, the vote was £200,000 
in 1847, and £217,000 in 1848. In the estimates 1849-50, Gibraltar 
and Bermuda are combined with these two colonies, and the total cost is 
set down at £229,905. 

In the votes for the navy, the expense of transportation was set down 
as £21,674 in 1847, and £43,602 in 1848 ; but taking the aetual expense 
as set down in the columns of comparison between the two years, which 
appear in the estimate for the present year, it was £35,622 and £53,950 
respectively, whereas for 1849-50 a sum of £72,113 is provided. 

Thus comparing the three years we shall find the following result : — 

Expense of convicts in the 1847. 1848. 1849. 

United Kingdom ... £167,507 £193,274 £212,387 7 6 

Ditto out of the kingdom . . . 200,000 21 7,000 229,905 

Cost of transportation ... 35,622 53,950 72,113 

Total ... £403,129 £464,224 £514,405 7 6 



Crime may have increased within the last three years, but not in the 
frightful ratio which these figures seem to indicate. The increase of 
expenditure must then, in some measure at least, be attributed to inju- 
dicious arrangements and want of economy. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Jebb, whose evidence on this question is highly 
interesting, and acquires additional weight from his official connexion 
with the penal establishments of the country, has made the follo?nng 
estimate with respect to the convicts :— 

He assumes that there are 8,000 prisoners in the hands of 
Government at x)ne time in the country. Of these he 
estimates 2,000 in separate confinement, at an annual cost 
of £25 a head ... ... ... ... ... £50,000 

And 6,000 employed in public works, at £18 ... ... 108,000 

Total ..; *.. £158,000 
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He supposes that the 2,000 prisoners in separate confinement 

might earn ... .*• ••• ••. £15,000 

And that 5,500 out of 6,000 prisoners employed in public 
works for 300 days in the year, might earn 2s. a day each, 
or in all per annum ••• ••• ••• 165,000 

Total ... ... £180,000 



And from this he infers that, under proper management, the convicts 
would pay more than their expenses. 

Of course it must not be supposed, that between the Government 
system and Colonel Jebbs', there is the difference of some hundreds of 
thousands of expense, and two-and-twenty thousand pounds profit The 
convicts are to a certain degree employed, and do, in fact, earn some 
wages as a set-off. As they are employed, however, by G-ovemment 
itself, or by the Government contractors, no notice is taken of their 
labour on one side or the other. 

Now it may be admitted, without any sort of difiiculty, that if the 
value of this labor were deducted from the expense of the convicts, it 
must be added to the expense of the public works in which they were 
employed, and that the general result in the financial balance sheet of 
the State would be unaltered. Nevertheless, if the case were stated in 
that manner, the public would derive therefrom the advantage of know- 
ing what was the real value of the works proposed by Government. 
Labor is money, and by disposing of it at their will, ministers do virtually 
dispose pro tanto of the public purse, without the sanction of Parlia- 
ment. A work whose chief expense arises from mere manual labor, 
like a breakwater, for instance, may require an outlay of £150,000, and 
yet may be set down in the estimates at only £50,000, because Govern- 
ment have the means of obtaining £100,000 in the shape of convict 
labour, and in this way the control of Parliament is not as complete as it 
should be. But besides this consideration, which resolves itself into a mere 
matter of account, it is questionable whether all possible pains are taken 
to employ the convicts. The extract given (pages 85 and 86), from the 
evidence given before the Committee of Inquiry into the Ordnance 
Estimates, seems to favor this supposition. 

Most certainly we have not the presumption to suppose that we have 
found a solution of the much- vexed question of convict establishments 
and convict expenditure ; or that we have discovered a panacea for an evil 
which has grown to an aJarming magnitude, and which has occupied and 
perplexed the most distinguished statesmen, though few can agree upon 
-any point except the necessity of putting a stop, if possible, to its further 
development. 

Still, we would venture to submit, that if an efficient discipline were 
kept up among the convicts transported to New South Wales, their 
labor in a country where wages are so high, might amply repay the State 
for the cost of maintaining them. It might be suggested, at the same 
time, that the most hardened should be conveyed to the West Indian 
Islands, where cultivation, we are told, is at a stand for want of hands. It 
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can scarcely be doubted that gangs of convicts' hired to the planters would 
earn more than their cost, and the further advantage would be obtained 
of rendering transportation a punishment sufficiently severe to make an 
impression on the fears of the profligate, who now look upon it too often 
without any sort of terror, or even as an inducement to the commission 
of crime. 

Were such a system to be carried out with a firm and unflinching hand, 
it would not be over-sanguine to hope that the net expenditure of convicts 
would not exceed £200,000 annually. The total item would then stand 
thus :-— 

Maintenance of prisoners in county gaols - £95,000 

Prisons — Inspectors of prisons and criminal 

lunatics ----- 107,000 
Expense of transportation £70,000, general con- 
vict expense £200,000 - - - 270,000 



£472,000 

EDUCATION, SCIENCE, AND ART. 

The sum expended on Education, Science, and Art, is the only one 
which a well-wisher to his country would not desire to see curtailed, and 
which should indeed be the first increased whenever the state of the 
revenue will admit of it A doubt might be allowed as to the judicious- 
ness of its application, and more particularly as to the expediency of 
making grants to the Universities of Oxford, Cambridge, and London, 
which amount to upwards of £6,000 a-year, and have been condemned 
by the Committee of Inquiry. 

It must be remembered, however, that the parliamentary vote is not 
the only sum expended on education, — an amount of more than fifty 
thoussmd pounds being charged upon the Consolidated Fund for building 
and expenses of Maynooth, and for endowment and building of other 
colleges. 

CONSXTLAB ESTABLISHMENTS. 

In the next item of expenditure, for Consular Establishments, it is 
submitted that a considerable retrenchment might be made. By far the 
greater number of our Consuls abroad are allowed to trade ; and wherever 
the town in which a Consul resides is of sufficient importance to render 
that privilege valuable, there seems no reason for withholding it, provided 
he be not at the same time the diplomatic envoy of the country 5 and 
when the privilege is conceded, a very moderate salary, say at most £500 
a-year, would be an ample remuneration. 

Some places in which we have Consuls are of such very trifling im- 
portance in a commercial point of view, that they might be altogether 
suppressed, and such casual business as might occur, left to an agent 
at a nominal salary. In others the consular staff is too numerous. 

The reductions here proposed are then threefold. Firstly, — ^by lower- 
ing the salaries of some Consuls allowed to trade, whose emoluments 
appear greater than they need be^ when that privilege is taken into con* 
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sideration ; secondly, — by allowing some Consuls to trade who are not 
permitted to do so at present, and lowering their salaries in consequence ; 
lastly, — ^by suppressing the Consular establishment altogether in some 
places, and the Vice-Consuls in some others, which have both Consuls 
and Vice-Consuls. 

First category of Consuls allowed to trade, whose salaries might be 
reduced — 

Present 
sftlaiy. Proposed. 

St. Petersburg £750 ... £500 . 

Odessa 750 ... 400 , 

Lisbon 600 ... 400 . 

Oporto 500 ... 400 . 

Erzeroum' 600 ... 400 . 

Rio de Janeiro 800 ... 500 , 

Bahia ... 800 ... 500 . 

Sandwich Islands 800 ... 500 , 

£5,600 £3,600 £2,000 

Second category of Consuls who are not allowed to trade, and who 
might have that permission without prejudice to the public service. 








Present 
salary. 


Proposed 


Havre 




£650 


... £400 ... £250 


Venice 




1,000 


... 400 ... 600 


J Patras 




700 


... 400 ... 300 


, Constantinople 




1,500 


... 600 ... 900 


Smyrna ... 




800 


... 400 ... 400 


Syria 




1,000 


... 500 ... 500 


Alexandria 




600 


... 400 ... 200 


Algiers (Consul and Vice-Consul) 2,000 


... 500 ... 1,500 


Panama 


..• 


1,000 


... 500 ... 500 


Valparaiso 


... 


700 


... 400 ... 300 


Bio Grande 


... 


800 


... 400 ... 400 


Buenos Ayres 


... 


800 


... 400 ... 400 






£11,550 


£5,300 £6,250 


Third category of Consulates that might be done away with :— 


Kertch 




» .#. 


salary £200 , 


Granville 






... 300 


Sanlucar 








. 200 


Tulela 








200 


Vice-Consul Tripoli 








300 


Ditto Tunis 








450 


Ditto Tangiers ... 








350 


Ditto Monte Video 








500 



£2,500 
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To the second of these categories, or perhaps even to the third, might 
be added the Consulates in Belgrade and Bucharest, and the Consulate 
or Embassy in the Mosquito country. So much has been said of late 
years about the heretofore unknown kingdom of Mosquito, that the 
connexion between that monarchy and our own has acquired a certain 
savour of the ludicrous. It ceases, however, to be good fun v^hen it costs 
fourteen or fifteen hundred a year, in diplomatic expenses alone, to keep 
up our relations with this mighty potentate of the far west ; and when it 
complicates our relations with the United States in the bargain, a doubt 
may be permitted whether this country has any business to entertain any 
political relations at all with his Majesty of Mosquito ; and as for our 
commercial relations, they might be attended to by any English merchant, 
if such there be, in his dominions. 

The same may be said, only with still greater force, of the Consulates 
at Belgrade and Bucharest, neither of which axe capitals of independent 
countries ; and with neither of which can we legitimately, or necessarily 
at least, have any political relations — unless it be a necessity, as some 
people seem to think, to interfere with every movement that goes on in 
Europe. If the occasions for political business in those cities are null, 
those for commercial affairs will be nearly as few, seeing that both those 
places are situated in the interior. At all events, the consular duties 
might be performed by a mercantile man at a small salary. 

As for the reductions proposed in the above categories, they justify 
themselves upon bare inspection. No reason can be given why Consuls 
should be kept up at such insignificant places as Kertch, Granville, 
Sanlucar, or Tulela ; why there should be any Vice-Consuls at Tripoli, 
Tunis, Tangiers, and Monte Video ; or why a Consul for the Sandwich 
Islands, if any be kept there, may not be got for as low a salary as a 
Consul at Navigation Islands. 

It would be equally difficult to assign a reason why a Consul at Buenos 
Ayres or Constantinople should not be as unrestricted, with respect to 
trading, as he is at St. Petersburg ; and still more so to say why he should 
not be unrestricted in the other places mentioned, scarcely any of which 
are capitals. 

The reduction above shown would not however be the only saving 
resulting from the proposed alteration, as there would necessarily be an 
economy also in the allowances, and sundry expenses connected with the 
consulates included in the vote under that head. 

It only remains to notice the consular establishments in China, of 
which there are six, which appear in the estimates for the enormous 
sum of £26,000, or upwards of £4,000 a year each. Presumptuous 
as it may appear to offer any opinion upon establishments so essentially 
exceptional, yet it is impossible not to feel that the interests of the 
trading community connected with China might be cared for at a cheaper 
rate. Were it otherwise, we might be tempted to quote the French 
proverb— "Zcjcw ne vaut pas la chandeUe.^ 

The establishment at Hong Eong would seem to be altogether super- 
fluous. This is not a foreign port, but an English colony, the more 
completely disconnected from a foreign country by its being an island. 
The office is, in fact, but an adjunct of the governor's, who is indeed the 
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real Consul, and if we admit that the direction of the commercial and 
shipping affairs of the colony requires four or five clerks, and that the 
expense, considering the scale of salaries in so distant a country, might 
amount to £2,000 a year, we are surely making a very large admission, 
and yet this would be £2,621 less than the establishment costs. 

It is impossible also to believe that the requirements of trade at 
Canton, .Ainoy, and Shanghai, but more particularly at the two last 
mentioned places, cannot be met otherwise than by maintaining a Consul 
at from £1,200 to £1,800 a year, and a Vice-Consul at £750 a year, in 
each place ; and it does not appear unreasonable to expect that that 
officer might be dispensed with at Amoy and Shanghai at least, and that 
in case of illness, death, or other obstacle, preventing the Consul from 
acting, his place might be temporarily filled by the first-assistant. 

Between these two suggestions we should find a saving of £4,000 
a year ; and, doubtless, if all the items of expenditure for these Chinese 
Consulates were thoroughly sifted, there would be room for much greater 
economy. 

Upon the whole chapter then, and without touching upon the £20,000 
for missions, it has been shown that some £16,000 a year might be 
saved, reducing it from £168,690 to £153,000. 

COLONIAL EXPEKDITURE. 

We come now to the Colonial Expenditure in the Miscellaneous 
Estimates, of which it may be useful to repeat the particulars as follows : 

Bahamas 

Bermuda 

Prince Edward's Island 

Table Island, Nova Scotia 

Western Coast of Africa 

Western Australia 

St. Helena 

Fort Essington 

Falkland Islands 

New Zealand 

Labuan 

Heligoland 

Gk)vemoi:'s and others. West Indies 

Clergy, North America 

Indian department, Canada 
Militia, ditto ... 
Hong Kong andports in China ... 
Justices in the West Indies, Mauri- 
tius, &c 

Emigration 

Total 246,177 222,163 

It would, perhaps, be no difficult matter to get almost entirely rid of 
this branch of the national expenditure, by disposing (with their consenti of 
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1848-9 

je3,410 


1849-50. 

^290 


4,049 


4,049 


3,070 


2,000 


400 


.•• 


13,680 


13,680 


7,538 


7,879 


11,500 


16,940 


2,725 


1,763 


5,040 


5,700 


20,000 


20,000 


9,827 


9,827 


1,023 


1,023 


18,028 


18,028 


11,578 


11,578 


14,308 


14,102 


16,000 


16,000 


49,400 


25,000 


41,150 


41,150 


13,451 


13,654 
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course) of the greater part of the Colonies which give rise to it ; but if 
the time be not yet come for that very obvious remedy to so many evils, 
of which the expenditure of £220,000 now under consideration, is the 
least, it has at all events arrived for doing away with some places 
included in the above list, which deserve not the name of Colonies, and 
scarcely that of settlements. 

What use, for example, can there be in keeping up the Bahamas and 
Bermuda at the same time ? They are not looked upon as Colonies, but 
as mere military stations ; and it is surely unnecessary to have two 
stations of that description in the same part of the world, even under 
existing circumstances, and still less so if a proper reduction of our naval 
force were carried into effect, and our foreign policy conducted upon 
sounder principles. 

It must be allowed that the expenditure attendant upon the former 
establishment, has been almost entirely done away with in the last year ; 
but as long as it is reckoned among the Colonies, there is no guarantee 
for the future. 

The settlement at Prince Edward's Island, furnishes another instance 
of the unreasonableness of governments, in constantly aspiring after an 
increase of territory, without reference to the advantages to be derived. 
Prince Edward's Island, as every body knows, is situated in the imme- 
diate vicinity of Nova Scotia, and its seperate organization is compara- 
tively of recent date. Yet, surely it might have been thought we had 
enough of American Colonies to render us desirous of restraining their 
number instead of increasing it. If the individual interests engaged 
in the island are too numerous to admit of its being abandoned, it ought, 
at least, to be a mere adjunct to Nova Scotia, or New Brunswick, and 
have no government of its own but its local magistrates. 

Similar, but still more cogent reasons, might be adduced in favour of 
abandoning the Falkland ]^lands and Labuan, the last and crowning 
folly of our present ministry. 

The first of these settlements threatened, at one time, to become a 
subject of war with Spain ; but no government had been found mad 
enough to think of founding a colony there, — ^that glory was reserved for 
Lord John Russell's administration. 

The latter island is only ten miles in length, and £9,827 per annum 
have already been voted for it during two years. We are told that it 
contains a vast deal of coal, and that the steam-vessels of the royal navy 
may obtain that article at a very low rate. Ah ! doubtless the Admi- 
ralty will send a few additional steamers, encourage the consumption of 
coals in them, and then come triumphantly, saying, " We have taken so 
many tons of coals for which we should have paid 355., whereas we have 
only paid at the rate of 1 1*. ; we have therefore gained for the nation 24s, 
per ton on the whole quantity; and, of course, the greater the quantity 
the greater the saving. 

Truly this appears a very economical expedient, but we cannot refrain 
from tlunking that it would be still more economical, instead of saving 
24^. a ton, to save the whole d5#., by consuming none at all. // n^y a 
que le bon marche qui coutCy say our Grallic neighbours, and we are very 
much afraid the adage will be borne out in this case. These cheap 
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coals of Labuan \7ill yet be our bane, and will prove an irresistible 
temptation to the officers of our steam navy, — ^for what are a few hundred 
thousand tons, more or less, at the paltry figure of 11«. a ton ? If we 
cannot get rid of Labuan altogether, let us hope that this abundance of 
coal may turn out to be all moonshine, in order that we may, at least, be 
quit for a useless outlay of nine or ten thousand a year, without an 
increase, at the same time, in the expenditure upon coals for our steamers. 
Among those dependencies which have not a semblance of utility, may 
be classed Heligoland, and all the settlements on the western coast of 
Africa south of the Gambia ; so that, by throwing up these palpably 
useless settlements and colonies, we might make a saving in respect of 

The Bahamas £290 

Western Coast of Africa 8,900 

Prince Edward's Island 2,000 

Falkland Islands 5/tW 

Labuan 9,827 

Heligoland 1,023 



Total ... £27,740 

In the list of colonial expenditure the settlement of Hong Kong 
occupies a conspicuous place. A reduction has been made in the 
estimates 1849-50, under that head, but it is more apparent than real, 
since it arises from the transfer of the consular establishments in China 
to the general estimate for consular expenditure. It is certain that 
Hong Kong ought to pay its own expenses. Entirely commercial as it 
is, and kept up for the benefit of those who trade there, and of the 
persons indirectly interested in their trade, it is quite just that the cost 
should come out of that trade. The sacrifice to the country arising from 
the naval establishment kept up, is sufficiently great, and it would be the 
height of folly to maintain a civil establishment beyond the limit of what 
the local revenues will pay for. Nay, when we consider the enormous 
margin for saving in a third or fourth-rate colony, with a Governor at 
£6,000 a-year, a Secretary at £3,300, and other officers in proportion, 
the expectation even of a surplus cannot be considered as altogether un- 
reasonable. Meanwhile, by resolutely adhering to the principle, exceed- 
ingly practicable in itself of keeping no more public servants than the 
revenues would pay for, the whole expenditure, or £25,000, might be 
saved. 

As for St. Helena, Government is only pledged to the payment of 
some salaries till the death of the existing nominees, and ought never to 
go beyond this. With respect to the other items, it is very fair to 
contend that each colony should pay for what concerns it, or else that 
the cause of the outlay should be removed. Thus it is submitted that 
the North American Colonies should pay for the Clergy, and the Indian 
Department;* and the West Indies for their governors and justices, as well 

* The Committee on the Miscellaneous Estimates has noticed these two items as 
charges in progress of diqunntion by the death of the present recipients. This is true 
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as their clergy, for which proviaion is made out of the Consolidated 
Fund, but with the same liberty of choosing them themselves, and paying 
them what salaries they pleased. And here we must enter up our protest 
against Lord Grey's declaration that the governors of the Colonies are 
underpaid. Why, as Sir William Molesworth stated to the House of 
Commons last session, the governors of our North American Colonies 
receive more than those of the thirty United States put together, and the 
same may be said of the governors of the West Indies. 

The salary of these underpaid governors. Sir W. Molesworth tells us, 
is £7,000 in Canada, in Ceylon, and in the unimportant Colony of 
Mauritius ; £6,500 in Jamaica ; £5,000 in Gibraltar, Malta, the Ionian 
Islands, the Cape of Good Hope, and New South Wales j £3,500 in 
Nova Scotia, and £3,000 in New Brunswick and Newfoundland ; 
whereas the Governor of New York has £800 a-year, the Gt)vernor of 
Massachussets £500; and the whole thirty of the United States together, 
£14,000. 

If such an assertion as Lord Grey's had been made by a person less 
serious, and on an occasion less serious, the consequence would have 
been solvantur tahuUe risu. It is to be feared that his lordship's 
pathetic observations will not excite sympathy in the country for these 
poor underpaid governors, who are enjoying salaries of from £3,000 to 
£7,000 a-year, in Colonies where the general scale of incomes is much 
less than in this country, and where such salaries represent at least as 
much as £6,000 to £14,000 would in England. 

It is very true that Earl Grey adds, that to have efficient persons go 
out to the Colonies, you must give them as much as eminent persons 
may gain in this country, and enough to make some saving for the time 
when they return home ; and he then proceeds to state that the salaries 
being so much higher than incomes in the Colonies, they cannot be paid 
out of the local revenues without creating much dissatisfaction. ( Vide 
Answer to Question 6889). 

Now in these premises there are two very questionable propositions ; 
and it may be doubted, firstly, whether it is necessary that such exor- 
bitant salaries should be given in order to secure the service of men of 
first-rate capacity ; and secondly, whether it is necessary that the efficient 
men should go out to the Colonies and return home. 

If it be absolutely essential that a governor of a colony should have a 
title appended to his name, — that he should be a man of influential 
connexions, and perhaps of great personal fortune, — ^it may easily be 
conceived that he will consider the Colonies as places of exile, and will 
require a handsome bonus to indemnify him for taking charge of the 
irksome task of governing anyone of them. 

The majority of the tax-payers of the kingdom, however, will probably 
deny most completely the necessity for any such appendage to the name 
of a colonial governor. Earl Grey has only to look among the indivi- 

with respect to the Indian Department, bat by no means so with respect to the Clergy, 
for which more was voted in toe year 1848-9, than in the three years preceding 1847. 
If they are really diminishing charges, as the Committee states, they will die a natural 
death} if not, they should be borne or th« Coloniesi and in neither point of Tiew onght 
they permanently to form a ptrtof m Imperial expenditure. 
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duals in his own and other public departments, and he will find that the 
most able men about him do not belong to tMs class, and are not the most 
liberally paid. He will find there, and without going further, many 
plain Misters who would have governed a colony — Ceylon for example — 
quite as well as my Lord Torrington himself, and for a quarter the 
money. 

But what may be denied still more forcibly is the axiom that the 
governors should go out from this country. Why should they not rather 
be chosen from among the colonists themselves ; or rather, perhaps, 
chosen by them ? A governor selected in this way might surely be 
presumed to have as much knowledge of the colony as a nobleman sent 
out from England, whose chief recommendation might be as germain to 
the purpose as the one not long ago alleged by the supporters of a colonial 
governor in his favour, namely — ^that he was a good agriculturist, had 
been proposed as director to a railway company, and had received, or 
might have received a piece of plate as a testimonial of good conduct in 
that capacity. 

It will not even be too much to go a step farther, and maintain that a 
very great advantage would result from this proceeding, inasmuch as it 
would initiate colonies thoroughly into the mysteries of self-government, 
of which they have but an imperiect notion under the existing system ; 
and if it be objected that they would then be too much disconnected from 
this country, it would be very easy to find a remedy for that evil. They 
might, as said above, be chosen by the Crown from the colonists ; or, 
better still, the colonists might present a certain number of candidates 
for selection and nomination by the Crown ; or they might name the 
governor themselves, but their nomination not to be valid till confirmed 
by the Queen ; or they might have the power of naming and the Crown 
of dismissing, or vice vena. And let us not while doing what is con- 
fessedly more likely to conciliate the Colonies, have independence and the 
apparition of the United States continually before our eyes ; let us not 
make a bugbear of it to scare us out of our propriety. Why the greatest 
glory England can boast of is that of having given birth to such a 
people. Could she create a second of the same sort, it would be another 
wreath in her crown of laurels. 

This system, too, would have the further advantage of enabling the 
Colonies to reduce the salaries of the other public servants. At present 
it is difficult to place them on a level commensurate with the general 
scale of colonial incomes, precisely because the salary of the chief of the 
executive department is so enormous. It would not do to give a 
governor seven thousand a year and a chief-justice, for example, five 
hundred; the difference would be too grossly disproportionate to that 
between their respective standing in the social scale, and yet five hundred 
a year might be a very sufficient salary when compared with the average 
incomes of the particular colony. 

It will of course be admitted that the proposed reductions could not 
be carried into effect immediately, without injustice to the actual 
nominees, and in many cases without a positive breach of faith. This, 
however, and other obstacles, are but of a transitory nature ; and as they 
successively disappeared, the colonial budget would be reduced till it 
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arrived at its normal state, which need not, certaintyi involve an ezpen* 
diture beyond — 

Bermuda ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• £4,000 

Gambia ••• 4^700 

Western Australia, Port Essington 8,700 

New Zealand 20,000* 

Emigration Board «. 13,000 



Total £50,400 

And even this would be, most likely, susceptible of farther reduction, 
as the Colonies of Western Australia and New Zealand would be able, in 
a few years, to pay their own civil expenses, or would not be worth 
retaining at alL 

SLAVE TBADE. 

The two items for the suppression of the Slave Trade, and for support 
of captured negroes, might, it is believed, be done away with altogether ; 
and in this opinion all those will concur who entertain the ideas advo- 
cated in these pages, with respect to the complete inefficacy of the 
repressive means employed to put down this horrible traffic. 

It is true that the existing treaties may be quoted as being an obstacle 
to any radical alteration in the present state of things as regards the Slave 
Trade ; but, as the foreign powers have been dragged into these treaties 
by ourselves, there can be very little apprehension of their making any 
serious objection to a modification of them, if it were demanded. 

8UPEBANNUATI0N ALLOWANCES. 

The last item upon which any remark is called for, is that of super- 
annuation allowances. Whatever has been allotted under that head is 
sacred, and cannot be tampered with but at the expense of good faith ; 
unless, indeed, it were by calling into active service any of the officers 
placed on the superannuation list from other causes than age or ill- 
health. For the future, however, it would be highly desirable that such 
a chapter should not exist at all in the budget, but that a deduction 
should be made upon all salaries whatever, sufficient to create a super- 
annuation fund ; and that all the public servants who had, not through 
misconduct, forfeited their title to a participation therein, should enjoy a 
certain allowance upon dismissal, graduated according to the number of 
years they had served. 

The total Miscellaneous Expenditure would thus be :— 

Public buildings and repairs £450,000 

(Jivil contingencies 100,000 

Printing and stationery 160,000 

Public departments 648,000 

Law and justice 336,300 



Carried forward ... ... £1,694,300 
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Brought forward 

Prisons and convicts ... 
Dublin police 

Education 

Art and science ... 

Consular expenditure and missions 

Foreign secret service money 

Colonial expenditure 

Superannuation allowances 
Charities and miscellaneous 

Total 



£1,694,300 
472,000 

35,500 
272,200 

75,000 
153,000 

39,000 

51,000 
110,000 
140,000 

£3,042,000 



RECAPITULATION. 

Supposing the above indicated reforms carried into effect, the expen- 
diture of the United Kingdom would be as follows : 



Annual charge on the Funded Debt 
Interest on Exchequer Bills, probably 

Charge on the ConsoUdated Fund : — 

Civil List 

Pensions 

Salaries and Allowances . . 
Less reduction. 

Audit OflRce . . . . i^2,400 
National Debt Office . . 1 1,000 
Tithe Commissioners . . 5,000 
Inclosure Commissioners 4,000 
Lunacy Commissioners 
Public works Loan-office 



Diplomatic Salaries 

Less reduction, page 119 

Courts of Justice and Police 
Less reduction, page 121 



^27,700,000 
600,000 



jg28,300,000 



400.000 
400,000 



^271,000 



3,000 
3,000 


28,400 




.. 


140,000 
26,400 


• • 


1,098,000 
88,000 



242,600 



113,600 

1,010,000 

Miscellaneous .. , 210,800 

Interest and Sinking- Fund on Russian and Greek Loans 140,000 



Navy • .. 

Contract for Post-Office . . 

Army, Ordnance, and Commissariat 



4,000,000 

600,000 

5,773,000 



2,617,000 



Carried forward jg 10,373,000 ^30,817,000 
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Brought forward ^€10,373,000 jC30,81 7,000 

Militia 110,000 

MiacellaneouB Services 3,042,000 

13,525,000 



Total ^44,342,000 

To many persons such a wholesale cutting down of thtf public expen- 
diture will doubtless appear startling, and most probably visionary and 
impracticable ; but when it is borne in mind that retrenchments have 
really been made during the last two years, and that others are announced 
for the present year, the most sceptical on the subject must perceive that 
these retrenchments have been wrung from Government by the expression 
of public opinion, and that whenever the pressure from without dictates 
measures of economy, ministers contrive, somehow or other, to cut their 
coat according to their cloth — ^if we may use so homely an expression — 
and to carry on the affairs of the country without our running one whit 
more risk of being overrun by French or Russian invasions. 

From this, people may be able to appreciate at their real value the 
usual arguments, of the necessity of keeping up the national armaments, 
and maintaining the efficiency of the naval and military forces of the 
empire ; for if any two years since the peace have been more pregnant 
than others with danger of war, it has been precisely the two last, of 
1848 and 1849, in which the retrenchments and reductions have taken 
place ; and however successful the moderate party may have been in 
putting down the hydra of revolutionary anarchy, still the prospects for 
the present year, though more cheering, are still anything but peaceful 
compared with those of many years in which the national defences were 
kept up on a much larger scale. 

At the same time, it is not to be denied that immense reductions 
could not be immediately realized, not so much because there is anything 
impracticable in them, as because it would cause so much misery to 
throw out of employment the number of persons who would have to be 
discharged from the public service, that common humanity would forbid 
their being carried into effect otherwise than by degrees. But if it were 
cruel to disband one half of the army abruptly, it would not be so to 
discontinue all recruiting, and to allow all soldiers who were disposed to 
quit the ranks, the liberty to do so under certain restrictions and regula- 
tions, — ^perhaps on condition of the payment of a small portion of the sum 
now fixed for the purchase of a release from the engagement taken on 
enlisting. 

The same gradual method ought to be adopted with respect to public 
servants in the civil departments of the State. In some cases a small 
pension might be granted as an inducement to retire from the service ; 
in others, the places might be maintained till the death of the actual 
occupants. The essential requisite is, that the normal establishment be 
set down on the reduced scale ; and the principle being once admitted, 
the practical effect should follow as fast a« the respect due to private 
interests would admit of it ; and savings would be gradually effected 
until we came down to the figure which ought to be looked upon as 
the natural and proper budget of the kingdom. 
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On the other hand, it mast not be forgotten that the redaction of salaries 
saggested in pages 123 and 124, is not taken into accoant in the foregoing 
Bommarj j that the saving would in the course of years be consider- 
ably greater than what is represented above, since the enormous amount 
paid ^r ineffective services in the army and navy must gradually diminish 
from the decease of the persons who have the benefit of it ; and the 
decrease from this cause would be out of all proportion greater than the 
increase arising froi^ fresh claims. The allocations for public buildings 
would also be reduced by more than half when the new works now in 
progress are completed ; and lastly, the immense sum devoted to trans- 
mission of the mails might be brought down to a comparatively small 
amount on the expiration of the existing contracts, by the emplo3rment 
of the steamers belonging to the State, in the manner above described, 
page 58. 

Let it not be forgotten either, that many branches of public expendi- 
ture and revenue have been left untouched, which are susceptible of 
amelioration. There is the expense of collection, which remains nearly 
a sealed book to the public, though few can doubt the possibility of 
reducing it^ to a certain degree, if not to the same extent as those 
branches of the public service the investigation of which has formed the 
subject of the foregoing page^. There is also the administration of the 
crown lands, that is now, it is true, undergoing the process of reform, 
which if conducted with an unsparing hand, will produce an immense 
increase of the public revenue. It has not either fallen within the scope 
of the present inquiry to calculate the enormous gains that might be 
realized by the country at large, directly^ through an appropriation more 
consonant to the simplicity and humility of primitive Christianity, of 
that part of the national property called the church lands, tithes and 
endowments ; indirectl^y by a complete reform of the monstrous abuses 
connected with the administration of justice, and by putting an end to 
the enormous cost of law-suits and parliamentary proceedings. 

Lastly, in making the above estimate, no attempt has been made to 
substitute particular opinions on colonial possessions, to those entertained, 
or at least assented to, by the majority, and the proposed arrangements 
are perfectly consistent with the popular prejudices on that score. The 
advocates of those particular opinions must be content to trust that 
public opinion, already shaken with respect to the policy of a large 
colonial empire — will undergo a complete change : they will pray most 
deyoutly for this consummation, under the firm conviction that Great 
Britain will never attain her acme of power and wealth till she is relieved 
of most of the adjuncts which have been preying on her vitals while 
fancy was depicting them as gems set round her diadem, — from that 
brilliant delusion — ^India, to that other delusion which is anything but 
brilliant — ^Lreland. 

The net revenue of the country may be estimated at about fifty-three 
millions ; the expenditure, on the scale above proposed, would be about 
forty-four, and there would consequently remain a surplus of about 
nine millions. 

If it were deemed advisable to follow the majority among those who 
are also advocates of a sweeping reduction of the national expenditure, 
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it would be natural to propose a reduction of taxes to the e:&:tetit of that 
surplus ; but it is submitted that the first duty of a nation, as of an indi* 
vidual, is to begin by paying its debts. Were this duty neglected, — ^were 
every available excess of revenue over expenditure swept away by a 
decrease of taxation, — ^the extinction, or even diminution, of the national 
debt must become altogether hopeless ; and if at any time unforeseen 
circumstances should call for extraordinary efforts, or- if the revenue 
should fall off and be inadequate to defray the ordinary expenditure, a 
country accustomed to prefer debt to taxation would be disposed to meet 
the emergency rather by fresh loans than by increased taxes. The former 
contingency may be a remote one ; the latter occurred little more than a 
year ago ; and it does not require any peculiar gift of prophesy to foretell 
that, by persisting in such a system, the time must come when public 
credit will be destroyed, and when our country, which has hitherto 
distinguished itself so nobly by strict adherence to its engagements, will 
become in its turn a repudiating state* 

In order to avert this consequence, a model worthy ©f imitation might 
be found in the straightforward policy adopted with respect to the 
abolition of slavery — ^that is, the exclusion of all half measures ; and with 
a view to meet the evil as feirly as the evil of slavery was met, the most 
effectual means to be adopted would perhaps be a conversion of theentir© 
national debt into annuities terminable after a certain number of years. 

The following table will show the money value of the public debt, as 
set forth in the finance accounts for the year ending 5th January, 1849,. 
calculating interest of money at 3^, 3;^, and 3 per cent^ which supposes* 
Consols at 85|, 92 J, and par respectively ; and 3^ per cents, 92f and par,* 
which is of course the maximum rate that can be claimed, no matter what 
may be the market rate. 



Description and amennt of Stock. 


pier cent. 


Interest being 3i 
percent. 


Interest being 3* 
percent 


3 per ceirt 

3i per cent.. . . . 

5 per cent. ..... 

Debt to the"! 
Irish Bank/ 


£ 
623,054,236 
247,904.507 

433,125 

2,630,769 


£ 
448,332,202 
230,197,042 

618,750 

2,630,769 


£ 

482,819,295 

247,904,507 

666,346 

2,630,769 


&23,054,236 

247,904.607 

t721,87fr 

2,630,769 




^74,022,637 


^681,778,763 


^734,020,917 


je774,31 1,387 



Now, an annuity of a pound for forty years is the equivalent of 
£21.355,072, at 3^ per cent. ; £22.208^403, at 3^ per cent., and of 

* The price of 92 J and par for 3j per cents, which is in the same ratio to the respective 
prices of 85| and 92^ for Consols^ as 3^ to 3 is practically too high ; in the first place, 
because the 3^ per cents will become 3 per cents after a certain lapse of years ; and m 
the second, because a stock paying a high rate of interest is never relatively as dear a» 
that which pays a low rate. As the design is to show the practicability of the measure^ 
in a general way, that difference may be neglected, which, if taken into account, would 
net injure our case, but make it stronger. 

t These 6 per cents, are calculated above par, being particularly circumstanced. 
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£23.114,770, at 3 per cent Consequently, the several debts of 
£681,778,763, £734,020,917, and £774,31 1,387, would be paid off by sub- 
stituting for them annuities for forty years of £31,926,000, £33,051,000, 
and £33,499,000 respectively, neglecting the hundreds. Add to this the 
terminable annuities actually existing, and amounting to £3,743,000 and 
£100,000 for expences of management, and the total charge in the three 
cases would be £35,769,000, £36,894,000, and £37,342,000 ; being in 
the first case £8,069,000, in the second £9,194,000, and in the third 
£9,642,000 more than the charge at the beginning of last year. 

It may, then, be seen that the payment of the national debt is brought 
within the limits of possibility ; and the circumstance that the excess of 
charge at the present market price of the funds would swallow up rather 
more than the proposed saving, cannot be considered in the light of a 
serious objection. 

In the first place, prices are not invariable : a worse moment than the 
present there can only be when the description of stock which pays the 
lowest rate of interest rises to par, for at this price the State has a right 
to redeem its debt, no matter what the market prica may be. On the 
other hand, more favourable opportunities may occur before the measure 
can be carried into execution. 

In the second place, the surplus would necessarily increase in the 
course of years, from the demise of parties entitled to pensions, half-pay, 
&c., and from the completion of public works now in hand, as above stated. 

In the third place, the term might, if necessary, be extended a little 
beyond forty years, in order to make the real surplus correspond with the 
required excess of annual charge. 

It is, however, quite certain that the whole operation could not be 
carried into effect immediately, from the simple reason that the esta- 
blishments, though fixed at the normal scale, could not practical^ be 
brought down to it at once. As fast as that was done, the saving 
realized might and should be applied to a partial conversion of the debt, 
and so on till the whole was converted. 

Of the practicability of such a conversion, as a financial operation, there 
is no more reason to doubt than of its justice. K the 3 per cents were 
much below par, the tendency would certainly be to raise them ; but the 
advantage of a few per cent would tempt the holder or the contractor ; 
and although this advantage to them would be a sacrifice to the State, it 
would still have secured the benefit of buying up its debt under par. 
Suppose, for example, Consols were 90 ; it might be necessary for the 
success of the operation, to calculate the annuities at the rate of interest 
yielded by a 3 per cent stock at that price, but to give enough of them 
to be the equivalent of a capital of 92 or 93. If, on the other hand, they 
were above par, would not the holders be disposed to accept an investment 
for forty years at 3 per cent, rather than run the risk of seeing their 
stocks reduced to 2| per cent, or 2^ ? — a theme which has lately occupied 
the public mind, even though Consols have not yet arrived at par. 

In this latter case, the State would in fact be paying rather more than 
par, since it would calculate its annuities at 3 per cent, whereas the rate 
yielded by the funds would be less. Suppose Consols at 109 : interest of 
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monQy would then be 2f per cent., and the annuity calculated at 3 per 
cent, would really be worth considerably more than 100. 

This question, however, does only regard the application of the 
savings, and cannot afifect the propriety of reedizing those savings. 
Whether applied to the payment of the debt or to ^he reduction of 
taxation, they ought to be made, and would conduce^ in one shape or 
another, to the well being of the country ; and if a strong appeal haa 
been made in the foregoing pages in favor of the extinction of the 
public debt, by devoting the entire surplus that might be realized through 
the proposed retrenchments, to its conversion in terminable annuities, it 
is because the dignity— the ultimate prosperity — ^the security, perhaps, of 
the nation, are interested in not putting off the day of reckoning for ever, 
and throwing upon the shoulders of posterity a burden which we declare 
ourselves unable to grapple with. 

The generation now existing might perhaps get on as well by living 
from hand to mouth, and diminishing its anntml charges ; but if that 
generation is really patriotic, it will be satisfied with the jfi?3,700,000 
which will be gained when the terminable annuities of all sorts, which 
now exist, fall in ; it will not concentrate its thoughts exclusively upon 
the present fleeting moment, and will not desire to leave, to its successors 
a land groaning under an ever-increasing incubus, but a country free 
from its trammels, which may increase in glory, prosperity, and great- 
ness to the end of time. 



THB BSTD* 
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